
Summer 
Shakeup - 

New Power in 
Residence Life 

by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Last spring, students pro- 
tested the policies of the Resi- 
dence Life Office. This fall, stu- 
dents will find a new captain at 
the helm of Shepherd’s RLO. 

Dean Harry Young has 
taken over as head of RLO 
while former RLO Director 
Jack Castle has moved to a new 
assignment as the manager of 
the College Center. 

The student-led protests 
last spring focused on com- 
plaints about rules and regula- 
tions concerning student hous- 
ing. The main source of student 
complaints centered around the 
discrepancy in the alcohol 
policy on campus and the stu- 
dents’ right to privacy. Led by 
the Student Government Asso- 
ciation, the four part “Know 
Your Rights Campaign” al- 
lowed students to share their 
concerns with the administra- 
tion. And, based on the changes 
that were enacted over the sum- 
mer, it seems someone was lis- 
tening. 

“The purpose of a student 
protest is to draw to the 
administration’s attention the 
possibility that there’s a prob- 
lem,” said President David 
Dunlop of last spring’s protest. 
“And then it’s our responsibil- 
ity to react by examining the 
facts and then making decisions 
based on those facts.” 

Last semester’s protest 
suggested to Dunlop that 
changes needed to be made in 
Shepherd’s policies. The ad- 
ministration moves seem to 
Dunlop to “create a situation 
where changes can take place 
because we have new people in 
mU cont'd on pg. 3 



Operating Heavy Machinery : While not a part of campus beautification, the repaving of this East side 
parking lot has been long awaited. Started over the summer, project completion is expected during the 
first week of classes. For more on campus changes see pgs. 3 and 4 and the editorial on pg. 6. 


CATF ‘99: Controversy and Criticism 


by Jim Lewin 
Picket Advisor 

This summer, theaters in 

t 

Shepherdstown opened their 
doors wide to controversy. Pas- 
sionate drama entered in grand 
style. One cranky critic stalked 
out. 

In its ninth year, Shepherd 
College’s Contemporary 
American Theater Festival pre- 
sented four original plays per- 



Actor Dallas Roberts takes the 
audience back to the English 
Restoration when only male 
actors were allowed on stage. 


formed in repertory over a four- 
week period. 

Each of the shows tackled 
a provocative subject in an 
original manner. “Compleat 
Female Stage Beauty” by Jef- 
frey Hatcher concerned a fa- 
mous male actor who special- 
ized in playing women’s roles 
on the English Restoration 
stage. “Coyote on a Fence” by 
Bruce Graham portrayed the 
stark plight of convicts waiting 
on death row. “Tatjana in 
Color” by Julia Jordan dealt 
with the issue of an artist’s free- 
dom to employ a twelve-year- 
old girl as a nude model. “The 
Water Children” by Wendy 
MacLeod dramatized the subtle 
complexities of beliefs and 
practices that often get lost in 
the raging debate about abor- 
tion rights in the contemporary 
United States. 

Theatergoers’ animated 
discussions about the plays re- 
verberated up and down Ger- 
man Street in coffee shops, res- 
taurants and private parlors. 
Both The Wall Street Journal 
and The New York Times put 
the CATF on the map as one of 
the outstanding creative arts 
events happening during the 


summer season. 

But at least one widely read 
critic stomped on the festival 
with a scathing review, claim- 
ing that the plays were not as 
interesting as the topics they 
addressed. In the Style section 
of the July 13 issue of The 
Washington Post, Lloyd Rose 
opined that the plays, as pre- 
sented, “might just as well have 
been written essays.” Whatever 
the writer intended, that single 
review probably kept a large 
number of potential audience 
members from purchasing tick- 
ets. Performances were far 
from sold out. 

Fortunately, the. CATF de- 
pends on ticket sales for only a 
portion of its funding. Accord- 
ing to the festival’s managing 
director, Chris Kuser, the over- 
all cost of the summer’s events 
totals about $350,000 with only 
about 20 percent of that amount 
coming from the box office. The 
rest of the festival’s funding de- 
pends on a combination of a few 
relatively large donations from 
various foundations and many 
smaller contributions from 
friends of the festival and mem- 
bers of the Shepherd College 
CATF eont’d on pg. 17 


Website 
Upgrades 
Book Sales 


by Andrew Graham 
Picket Staff Writer 


p Shepherd College boasts 
-| cutting edge of electronic com- 
o merce following the Aug. 9 
| launch of www.shepherdbook. 

com, the Bookstore’s interactive 
^online sales site. But so far, only 
| a handful have placed online or- 
£ ders. 

Last year. Bookstore Man- 
ager James Vigil decided Shep- 
herd should expand into 
cyberspace. Online textbook 
sellers such as varsitybook.com 
had started emerging and Vigil 
felt Shepherd should not lose 
business to high-tech competi- 
tors. 

Many college bookstores 
feature websites, but most are 
strictly informational, accord- 
ing to Vigil. Few offer the con- 
venience of online shopping. If 
Shepherd developed a website, 
Vigil thought, “it should go to 
the next step and create a fully 
interactive e-commerce site.” 

“Incoming students will 
expect an online presence,” 
Vigil said, noting that today’s 
high school students are often 
much more computer savvy 
than some graduating seniors. 

The website, designed by 
Shepherdstown-based Studio 
105, allows students to pur- 
chase books by course name. 
Each selection provides new 
and used prices, but does not yet 
show availability. Bookstore 
employees will gather the se- 
lected books and e-mail the cus- 
tomer if shortages exist. Vigil 
said the website purchases are 
tallied by software developed by 
Silicon Valley’s Sequoia Pe- 
ripherals, within the 
Bookstore’s point-of-sale sys- 

Book Sales cont'd on pg. 5 
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Fall Convocation Discontinued 

Based on low student attendance for the last couple of years and feedback 
received from faculty and staff, the Fall Convocation is being discontinued. 

The traditional picnic at Popodicon. which has always followed the Convo- 
cation. will still be held because it has already been announced. The picnic is 
scheduled for Friday, Aug. 20 from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m.. Invitations will be sent to all 
faculty and staff. 

Maryland Symphony Announces Auditions 

The Maryland Symphony Orchestra and Music Director Elizabeth Schulze 
will hold auditions for the 1999-2000 season from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 1 and Thursday. Sept. 2 at the Four Points Hotel located at 1910 Dual 
Highway in Hagerstown, Md. 

Auditions will be accepted for the following positions: Violin I- Assistant 
Principal. Fourth Chair. Section; Violin II- Principal, Fourth Chair, Section; Viola- 
Principal, Assistant Principal, Associate Principal. Section; Cello- Associate Prin- 
cipal. Fourth Chair. Section; String Bass- Section; Horn- Fourth Horn, Associate 
Principal; Percussion- Section; Harp- Principal; Substitute Players- all instru- 
ments. 

Candidates should send a one-page typed resume and a check for $25 pay- 
able to the Maryland Symphony Orchestra to: Auditions, Maryland Symphony 
Orchestra, 13 South Potomac Street Hagerstown, Md. 21740. 

Health and Safety Committee established at Shepherd 

With the approval of President Dunlop. Vice President Ingle has directed that 
a “Health and Safety Committee” be established to assist the college in meeting 
its safety responsibilities. 

The Shepherd College Health and Safety Committee is an advisory group 
who will meet regularly to discuss health and safety issues. This committee's 
purpose is to work with the Director of Facilities in an effort to promote personal 
safety through the development of educational programs, improvements to physi- 
cal environment and by providing a forum to address health and safety issues. 

The 1999-2000 Safety Committee includes the following members: Grover 
Boyer. Chair; Ruth Ann Barb; Dow Benedict; Sandy Collier; David Grove; Donald 
Henry: Robin Hosby; David Kelvington; Burt Ligerding; Lee Morgan; Edward 
Snyder; Shelly Tharp; Karen Wempe and an SGA representative. 

Shepherd College Foundation Announces New Scholarship 

The Shepherd College Foundation announces the creation of the La Societe 
Des 40 Homines et 8 Chevaux Scholarship. 

This scholarship was established by the Charles Town branch of La Societe 
Des 40 Homines et 8 Chevaux and is for the benefit of full-time nursing students 
attending Shepherd College. In the selection of a scholar, preference will be given 
to veterans or families of veterans. 

Translated as the Society of 40 Men and 8 Mules, the name refers to World 
War I when wounded soldiers were transported in boxcars pulled by 8 mules. The 
organization has pledged an annual gift to the scholarship in support of finan- 
cially needy nursing students. 

Parking Lot Paving Project Underway 

The roars of bulldozers and the rumblings of heavy trucks fill the air as con- 
struction crews plow through the old dirt parking lot beside Kenamond Hall. 

According to Vice President of Administration and Finance A1 Ingle, return- 
ing students will no longer have to fight abysmal potholes and frequent traffic 
jams because the new lot will have a blacktop surface with painted lines and 
lights. He said that the new lot simply means “more spaces” for the parking 
situation on the east side of campus by adding 30 new spaces. 

Ingle explained that planning for the project began last year and that the “ac- 
tual work will be completed in August.” He added that the parking lot resurfac- 
ing and the stadium expansion project going on nearby are unrelated. 

As crews work to improve the parking situation, archaeologists are working 
to prepare the grounds for the library expansion project. Ingle said that “archaeo- 
logical and geotechnical surveying" of the area around the library is taking place 
as a first step in the expansion project that he says will be completed in 2001 . 

According to Ingle, schematic designs of the new library will go on display at 
a public meeting on Aug. 25 at 4 p.m. in McMurran Hall. 

- By Jason Roberts 


Welcome Freshman Faculty! 
College Recruits 10 New 
Profs , New Football Assistant 


by Christina Staubs 
Picket Staff Writer 

Incoming freshman will not be the 
only new faces to greet the Shepherd 
College community this fall as 10 new 
faculty members join the college teach- 
ing staff. 

From assistant football coach to 
assistant professor of biology, the new 
staff is eager to share their knowledge 
with Shepherd students. 

Dr. Andro Barnett, a graduate of 
Temple University and Mississippi 
State University, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of recreation and lei- 
sure studies. 

Dr. K. B. Basseches of Washing- 
ton, D.C. will join the CAC staff as an 
assistant professor of art and Scott 
Williamson, a James Madison gradu- 
ate, will be a visiting assistant profes- 
sor of music. Additionally Dr. Laura 
Bischoff will be lending her expertise 
as an assistant professor of music his- 
tory. 

In the education department, Dr. 
Cornelia Lynne Hannah, a previous as- 
sociate professor at Cleveland State, 
will join the staff along with Brenda 
Maddox-Dolan from Silver Spring, Md. 
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Dr. David B. Wing, a Columbia 
University graduate, will join the biol- 
ogy department with an assistant pro- 
fessorship. 

The computer and information sci- 
ences department welcomes Dr. 
Shahadat Kowuser from Americus, Ga. 
as a new assistant professor. 

Daniel DePalma from Norwalk, 
Conn, will contribute to the business 
administration staff as an assistant pro- 
fessor. 

Finally, Ernest Cook is Shepherd’s 
new assistant football coach as well as 
a physical education lecturer. 

The Shepherd College community 
is invited to a new faculty reception on 
Sept. 1 from 3 p.m. until 5 p.m. in the 
Cumberland Room. 


WE WANT 

YOU! 

Layout editors, staff 
writers, sports writers 

and photographers. 

No experience 
necessary. 

Call 876-5377 

for more information 
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Not Again! Excavations Stall Campus Expansion 


by Aria Charles 
Picket Staff Writer 

Archaeological findings at the li- 
brary expansion and football stadium 
sites have temporarily stalled the pro- 
gression of both projects. But despite 
initial delays in the stadium project, 
plans are now back on track. 

This summer’s excavation behind 
the library, a Phase I exploratory dig, 
has turned up some historical artifacts. 


and will now progress into a Phase II 
and III examination of the site. 

The proposed library expansion, 
which includes a 46,000 square foot 
auditorium, has received up to $8.7 
million through both federal and state 
money. Additional building costs will 
likely be made up of private and corpo- 
rate donations to the Shepherd College 
Foundation. 

Excavations of three holes measur- 
ing 5 feet by 5 feet in the parking lot 


uncovered a root cellar of one of sev- 
eral old houses that once stood on the 
site. Environmental impact law could 
require that further research be done on 
the area. Additional findings will hope- 
fully shed light on aspects of the life- 
styles of those who lived on these sites 
during the Reconstruction period. 

According to Biology Professor Dr. 
Charles Hulse, the area where the park- 
ing lot now exists behind the Robert C. 
Byrd Science Center and the Library 


was once a busy neighborhood. After 
the Civil War, from around 1 865-1869, 
an African-American neighborhood 
sprang up largely as a result of north- 
ern sympathizers selling off their prop- 
erty. 

Hulse explained that the founda- 
tions of these houses are buried under 
concrete and grass. He said that the 
discovery of these artifacts are what 
might “cause some trouble” and could 
Excavations cont’d on pg. 4 


Residence Life Office Swaps Staff 
Dean Young In, Castles Out 


RLO cont’d from pg. 1 

leadership positions.” 

Dunlop said that the bottom line 
for RLO is student contentment. “I 
want students to be happy here. I want 
them to feel that they’re in an environ- 
ment that allows them to grow academi- 
cally as well as socially.” 

Young was Shepherd’s director of 
housing from 1978 until 1988, a posi- 
tion that he says he looks forward to 
returning to this semester. 

“This year, we need to pay atten- 
tion to the students,” said Young of his 
future plans for RLO. “I’ve already told 
the RAs that we are going to have a lot 
of fun this year.” 

And what is the former director of 
RLO doing now that he’s in charge of 
the College Center? 

Castle said that he is already look- 
ing ahead to changes he can enact as 
manager of the College Center. “I’ll be 
looking at what we can do to make the 
center more attractive for the students,” 
he said. But Castle was careful not to 
complain about his new position, say- 
ing simply, “I’ll do what I have to do.” 
Jack Castle’s wife, Sandy Castle, 
resigned over the summer from her po- 
sition as an associate dean. She also 


came under fire during the spring stu- 
dent protests. 

A key player for the fall semester, 
Sharon Kipetz, the new vice president 
of student affairs, arrived on the scene 
in late July. And while she missed out 
on the fireworks last semester, she has 
big plans to help Shepherd address stu- 
dent concerns. 

No policies have been changed as 
of yet, but Kipetz plans to form a cam- 
pus committee to review the handbook 
and policies. She hopes to draw stu- 
dents, faculty, staff and administrators 
to the committee to help define 
Shepherd’s needs as well as look at 
handbooks of other colleges. 

“It will take a lot of time to bring 
everything up to date,” she said. “I hope 
that by the end of the academic year 
the drafts will be done.” 

But Young said that he sees no fore- 
seeable changes in policies for the fu- 
ture. 

“I’ve either written or approved 
most of the policies over the years,” he 
said. 

Where the Shepherd administration 
will go from here seems uncertain. One 
thing is for certain though: “It’s a new 
beginning for everyone,” said Kipetz. 




Four Seasons Books 

116 W. German Street 
P.O. Box 70 

Shepherdstown, WV 25443 


email: 4seasons@intrepid.net 

304/876-3486 
Fax: 304/876-1376 
1-800/339-667 

Michael & Ruth Raubertas, Proprietors 


* 10% student discount with II). 


Ready for Act II 
At Intermission, A Recap 
of Our Major Players 


by Andrew Graham 
Picket Staff Writer 

Last spring, a high-spirited drama 
played out on Shepherd’s campus. 
Featuring students’ rights, RLO and 
an alcohol policy more confusing than 
a cellular telephone deal, the produc- 
tion closed with political thrills and 
rhetorical chills, plus a cliffhanger 
ending. This epilogue reveals the re- 
cent fates of our ensemble players. 

* Doug McCarthy - The former Stu- 
dent Government Association presi- 
dent delivered speeches with evangeli- 
cal fervor. He spoke frankly about ad- 
ministrators, their policies and, at 
times, their personal integrity. After 
three spring showdowns with the Resi- 
dence Life Office and Student Affairs 
that included a packed Reynolds Hall 
town meeting. McCarthy decided not 
to run for re-election. Astonishingly, 
he is now a resident assistant in Turner 
Hall. 

* Jack Castle - The longtime chief of 
the west side-Residence Life Office 
now finds his office in the east side- 
College Center. Castle personified 
RLO to many residence hall students. 
He and his wife, former Associate 
Dean Sandy Castle, were as big an 
issue during the students’ rights cam- 
paign as any policy was, at least for 
many of the residents last spring. The 
target of many of McCarthy’s politi- 
cal arrows, Castle now serves as man- 
ager of the College Center. 

* Sandy Castle - Formerly an associ- 
ate dean of student affairs, Sandy 
Castle, the wife of RLO Director Jack, 
resigned over the summer. At the end 


of her tenure in Student Affairs, 
Castle oversaw much of the disci- 
plinary procedure. While many were 
critical of her handling of disciplin- 
ary hearings, her departure was 
somewhat unexpected. The tenns of 
her resignation are not fully known. 

• Harry Young - The Dean of Stu- 
dents’ laid-back style drew sharp 
criticism at a series of public meet- 
ings hosted by the SGA. Then SGA 
President McCarthy’s very public 
comments about Young preceded his 
resignation as SGA advisor. With 
the summer session of musical 
chairs in Student Affairs, Young 
finds himself in the basement of 
Miller Hall heading Residence Life. 

• David Dunlop - Shepherd’s presi- 
dent drew a standing ovation when 
he promised changes by next fall at 
April’s Reynolds Hall melee. He 
kept his promise. Serious personnel 
changes in Student Affairs over- 
shadowed campus beautification as 
the top summer news story. Can 
Dunlop really make students con- 
tent? 

• Sharon Kipetz - Arriving this 
summer, she missed the action of the 
students’ rights campaign. But a fre- 
quent spring aside was “Wait 'till 
Kipetz arrives.” The former UConn 
dean now serves as vice president 
of student affairs, overseeing Resi- 
dence Life. She also serves as advi- 
sor to SGA. Nearly every adminis- 
trator and some students mentioned 
Kipetz as Shepherd student life’s 
deciding factor. Some, it seemed, 
anticipated her arrival nearly as 
much as a 21st birthday. 
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Shepherd Campus 
Sporting a New Fall Look 
After Beautification Starts 


by Erin L. Nissley 

Picket Staff Writer 

Cheery blue benches and spiffy 
painted signs greet the flock of students 
returning to campus this August. These 
changes, spearheaded by new Vice 
President of Administration and Finance 
Al Ingle, are part of an initiative called 
“College Amenities and Beautification.” 

“We never would 
have done what we 
have done if we 
slowed down and took 
everyone’s opinion 
under consideration,” 
said Ingle in a July 22 
meeting with any in- 
terested staff, faculty 
and students. “Some- 
one has to take initia- 
tive and go out on a 
limb and trim a limb ” 

So far under 
Ingle’s direction, 
grounds crews have 
removed dead and 
sickly hedges that once lined the build- 
ings on the East side of campus, re- 
moved stumps, trimmed trees, laid down 
mulch and repainted benches, trash can 
lids and signposts to reflect the Shep- 
herd College colors. Other plans involve 
improving signage, placing rocks in 
mulch beds, planting black-eyed Susans 
underneath the building signs, erecting 
kiosks and wayfinders at strategic lo- 



Ingle s plans for further beautification 
include planting native flowers under all 
of the campus building signs. 


cations and putting up a post-and-chain 
fence at the comers of the sidewalks 
leading to buildings. 

Other improvements that Ingle 
pushed to complete are mainly within 
Sara Cree and Knutti Halls. These and 
other upcoming changes are what Ingle 
calls “smart maintenance,” or preven- 
tive measures to ensure no further dete- 
rioration of the buildings. 

Ingle has been 
criticized by some of 
the faculty who dis- 
agree with his quick 
action. Dr. Carl Bell, 
a professor of science 
at Shepherd, accused 
Ingle of going over the 
heads of some faculty. 
Bell asked Ingle to 
“maximize the con- 
tacts and the opinions” 
of the staff and faculty, 
a request that was ech- 
oed by other faculty 
dissatisfied with the 
changes. 

Staff were also vocal about the 
changes. Anna Mary Walsh, chair of the 
classified employee council, said that of 
all the changes, she missed the hedges 
most. 

“The hedges were tradition. I was 
a student here, and I’m on staff here. 
The hedges were a part of Shepherd 
College,” she said. “I can see Ingle mak- 
ing changes. Change is good. But I wish 
he didn’t move so quickly.” 

Ingle responded by stating: “Each 
and every one of you has given their 
opinion. Some things are happening that 
you like, and some things are happen- 
ing that you don’t like. There’s not one 
thing that’s been done that hasn’t been 
approved by the executive staff.” He 
also said that he welcomed e-mail from 
anyone on campus to express their opin- 
ions about the changes. 

Ingle, who began working here in 
early May, said that he felt fortunate to 
J be a part of Shepherd College. He added 
q that he felt Shepherd was fortunate to 
g have him here too. 

“I'm a persistent son-of-a-gun. I’ll 
make things happen,” he said. “As long 
c as I'm here. I’m going to do my job. 
£ Maybe I won’t be here next month, and 
everything will go back to the way it 
was— nothing will get done.” 


“Someone 
has got to 
take 

initiative and 
go out on a 
limb and 
trim a limb.” 
- Al Ingle 



Everything coming up black-eyed Susans: Planting flowers like these beside White 
Hall were among the simple changes made during this summer's beautification. Other 
changes, such as removing the hedges from the East campus caused controversy. 


Library Expansion Uncovers 
Artifacts; More Digs Expected 


Excavation cont’d from pg. 3 

push back the groundbreaking until 
early next year. 

Shepherd College President Dr. 
David Dunlop and a committee are 
now taking these options under con- 
sideration. A decision should be 
reached within a few weeks. 

The West Virginia Division of 
Culture and History has authorized 
Shepherd to combine Phases II and 
III of the excavation process. 

Last March, exploratory digs at 
the new football stadium site took 
place and were stalled by archaeo- 
logical findings. When these pro- 
gressed into Phase II, Stanhope Ar- 


chaeological Consultants was hired 
to do the Phase II dig. 

The library dig will either be 
done “in-house” — incorporated as an 
academic class with much of the 
physical and research work being 
done by students — or it will be con- 
tracted out to the lowest bidder as 
required by state law. 

New Vice President for Admin- 
istration and Finance Dr. Al Ingle 
commented that “it may be a trade 
off between the finances and sched- 
ule versus the involvement of faculty 
and students and I think it would be 
nice to have the faculty and students 
involved.” 



I)r Charles Hulse inspects the Phase / site behind the library. This excavation 
could be a serious setback to the college's plans. The proposed library will 
extend toward Ikenberry Hall (in the background), but not before further digs 
are completed. 


Photo by Andrew Graham 
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Staying Ahead of the Competition 
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www.shepherdbook.com 


Book Sales cont'd from pg. 1 

tem, preventing in-store customers from 
purchasing books needed to fill online 
orders. 

Students can opt to pick up their 
purchases in the Bookstore and pay in 
person or they can prepay online and 
receive their orders via UPS delivery. 
Vigil admitted some risk is always in- 
volved in e-commerce credit card sales. 



If online book selling proves successful, 
could this be the future look for college 
bookstores? Shepherd launched its own 
online bookstore Aug. 9. 


But use of Verisign encryption technol- 
ogy makes www.shepherdbook.com a 
safe e-commerce site. 

The book gathering means new hir- 
ing for the Bookstore. Vigil said addi- 
tional part-time staff will be hired on a 
temporary basis for the beginning of the 
semester. Additional hiring will come at 
the end of the semester. 

The Shepherd College Sports 
Shoppe also joined the online venture. 
Over 30 products, ranging from 
sweatshirts and lacrosse shorts to desk 
E clocks and coffee mugs, are available 
•S from the gifts and clothing pages. 

^ Soon, faculty can also place orders 
H electronically. But presently, faculty can 
< only retrieve information, such as the 
^store’s buyback policy. 

“We’re excited to provide the new 
service and we hope students take ad- 
vantage of it,” Vigil said. After the am- 
bitious e-commerce project, Vigil has 
smaller initiatives planned for the fall. 


For one, new extended hours are 
planned. New 7:45 a.m. opening times 
will hopefully accommodate the rush for 
blue books and Scantrons prior to 8 a.m. 
classes. Vigil plans to poll the faculty 
with a satisfaction survey. 


With the introduction of another 
high-tech venture on campus, wiring the 
dormitories for Internet access, the 
Bookstore has stocked up on computer 
supplies, including ethernet cards and 
patch cables. 


College Hosts Kosovo Critic; Kenney Debates 


by Jason Roberts 
Picket Staff Writer 

The bombs have stopped falling 
over Kosovo but can the United States 
and NATO keep the peace? 

Former U.S. State Department of- 
ficial George Kenney, who opposed 
NATO’s bombing mission, will visit 
Shepherd College on Sept. 1 to discuss 
his views on the cur- 
rent crisis. Kenney 
resigned as acting of- 
ficer in charge of 
Yugoslav affairs in 
the European Bureau 
of the State Depart- 
ment in August 1992 
to protest the Bush 
Administration’s 
policy toward the 
Yugoslav crisis. 

Since then, Kenney 
has written numerous 
op-ed pieces on the 
Balkan region in 
many major newspa- 
pers including The New York Times and 
The Washington Post. 

In his published writings, Kenney 
favors a return to the bargaining table 
over the current NATO occupation of 
Kosovo. He believes Kosovo should be 
granted independence from Yugoslavia. 
Kenney explains that in exchange for 
Kosovo’s independence, the Serbs 
should be offered territory in eastern 


Bosnia for compensation. He argues 
that the Serbs would be “happy to hand 
off the [ethnic Albanian-led Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army] to NATO.” He also 
writes that “territory swaps would ben- 
efit all of the participants, including 
NATO, by bringing the region to the 
point of self-sustaining stability.” 

Last year, Serbian President 
Slobodan Milosevic began terrorizing 
the ethnic Albanian 
majority in Kosovo in 
an effort to crush the 
Albanians’ push for 
independence. These 
actions prompted the 
United States and its 
allies to 
a massive 
bombing campaign in 
Yugoslavia last 
March to force 
Milosevic to stop 
Serb aggression in 
Kosovo. 

In opposition 
to NATO’s air war, 
Kenney accused NATO of “using bombs 
as a substitute for diplomacy” and for 
using a “haphazard quality of diplo- 
macy” before the bombs began to fall. 
He criticized western nations of being 
reluctant to negotiate with the Serbs and 
for unfairly labeling them as irrational. 

The Balkan region has for many 
years been an area of explosive tension 
that has often spilled over to the outside 


world. After several years of small re- 
gional wars, tension in the Balkans led 
to the start of World War I when Ser- 
bian nationalist Gavrilo Princip assas- 
sinated Austro-Hungarian leader Franz 
Ferdinand in Sarajevo in 1914. 

World Wars I and 11 brought more 
instability to the region until 1945 when 
Josip Broz Tito and his harsh Commu- 
nist rule suppressed ethnic hatred, cre- 
ating stability 
through terror. Tito’s 
death in 1980 gave 
new impetus to re- 
gional instability and 
eventually led to the 
dissolution of Yugo- 
slavia during the 
early 1990s. Since 
then, fierce civil wars 
have plagued the 
Balkans. 

Professor of En- 
glish Dr. Jim Lewin 
organized Kenney’s 
visit to Shepherd. 

Lewin, coordinator of 
the journalism minor, invited Kenney to 
come because he feels that tension in 
the Balkan region can have great im- 
pact over the rest of the world. Lewin 
said: “We’re all glad that the bombing 
has stopped but the problem is not 
solved. History shows us that the 
Balkans can have a tremendous impact 
on our lives. It defines what America 
really represents to the world in the fu- 


Balkans Peace 

ture.” 

Lewin emphasized that students 
should be concerned about the Kosovo 
crisis. He said that Balkan instability 
“could directly or indirectly impact the 
lives of students.” 

Kenney earned his B.A. at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. He later 
received an M.A. in economics from the 
University of Chicago where he also 
earned a Ph.D. in pub- 
lic policy studies. His 
presentation, “Crisis 
in Kosovo — A Diplo- 
matic Alternative,” 
will take place in 
Reynolds Hall at 7 
p.m. and will include 
responses from a 
panel composed of ex- 
perts, faculty and stu- 
dents. Experts on the 
panel will include Dr. 
Martin Cook, profes- 
sor of ethics at the 
United States Army 
War College in 
Carlisle, Pa. Sitting on the panel with 
Cook will be the Chair of the War 
College’s Department of Command, 
Leadership and Management Col. Jan 
E. Callen of Morgantown, W.Va. 

Kenney’s visit is sponsored by the 
journalism minor at Shepherd and co- 
sponsored by the Martinsburg Journal 
with the assistance of the West Virginia 
Humanities Council. 


Kenney 
accused 
NATO of 
“using 
bombs as a 
substitute for 
diplomacy” 


NATO 

launch 


History 
shows us that 
the Balkans 
can have a 
tremendous 
impact on 
our lives. 

- Jim Lewin 
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Change is Good, But Keep This in Mind 


This past April, Dr. Al Ingle promised campus beautification would rank 
high on his priority list as he took the helm as vice president of administration 
and finance. Dismissed as the typical talk of an incoming vice president, no one 
thought much of what could change. Returning to Shepherd’s campus, we greet 
our few acres of academia with amazement. Indeed, what can change! 

Yet, while we appreciate the quick work Ingle accomplished over the sum- 
mer, a few suggestions and some advice are in order. 

No one should doubt that blue and gold are our college colors. Benches and 
even trash bins proudly display a distinctive shade of blue. The gold highlights 
of the building signs, which mostly went unnoticed, blended into the yellow glow 
of our campus buildings. The signs contribute a subtle attractiveness to the cam- 
pus and the blue leaves the quaint feeling that Shepherd might have a lighter 
side. 

Gone are many of the hedges that loomed beside the sidewalks fronting the 
library and Knutti Hall. The East campus stretches into its new openness. But 
their removal has been among the summer’s widely debated controversies. While 
some considered the hedges a link to Shepherd’s past, mostly they were unat- 
tended and unnoticed. Like a dilapidated house, we miss them only with their 
absence. 

We look forward to the fall. Promises of birdhouses, way finders, informa- 
tion kiosks and more flowers have piqued our curiosity. We found the tenacity of 
Ingle and his ability to overcome Shepherd’s unhealthy infatuation with commit- 
tees and task force thinking refreshing. 


But a few items should be on any beautification agenda: 

• Protect and enhance our green space. Many of us grew up in Beltway suburbs 
and know how quickly growth can erode trees, grass and livability. In Shepherd’s 
present growth spurt, don't let our green space, our breathing space be gobbled 
up by stadium parking lots or academic buildings named for powerful politi- 
cians. Plan an arboretum or create park-like gathering spaces. Rescue the green 
space before it hosts a Phase I dig. 

• Remember to collect the trash. No amount of landscaping can overcome a trash- 
ridden campus. Overflowing recycling bins need emptying more often. We must 
find a way to deal with cigarette butts-having them litter the campus does not 
add to its beauty. Students must remember part of the responsibility lies with 
them. 

• Give more attention to the exterior of our campus buildings, like Miller Hall. Its 
columns are in need of a fresh coat of paint. 

• Prepare a snow removal plan before winter. The hedges did provide a guide for 
the snow plow. Without a plan, snow plows could run amok. 

• And a caveat: Dr. Ingle, beware of public nightmares. Many eyebrows raised 
when a price tag for this project was not forthcoming. While we doubt the 
reality of the 10 year plans that litter Shepherd’s administrative world, a two- 
year improvement plan may be a goodwill gesture the entire campus could ap- 
preciate. 

This new-found spirit to keep Shepherd attractive benefits everyone. Pleasant 

memories should travel with students, staff or even just the curious passerby. 


CHEERING 
& JEERINC 


CHBERS 

• for the new paved parking lot next to 
Kenamond 

• for the new vegan menu in the 
cafeteria 

• for Shepherd’s online bookstore 

• for the new sushi bar at China 
Kitchen 

• for Internet wiring in residence halls 

• for tourism in Burkittsville 




• for watering the baseball field during 
the worst drought since the Depression 

• for students never again being able to 
use the vegan diet as a way to get off- 
campus housing 

• for the lack of solar eclipse visibility 

• for the slaughtering review of this 
summer’s CATF festival in The 
Washington Post 

• for tourism in Burkittsville 
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Ram ’blings. 

New Semester Brings New 
Opportunities, New Leadership 

by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 



Welcome back, or for those of you here for the first time, welcome to Shep- 
herd. If you’re anything like me, you had quite a summer. But school is begin- 
ning, bringing the daily grind of books and classes and decisions. 

And what a year we had last year. It isn’t often that we have the Violent 
Femmes and a student uprising against RLO in the same semester. Just goes to 
show you that punk music does induce violence. Seriously though, last year was 
a memorable one, thanks to the leadership that Shepherd students have come to 
be known for. 

And as we dive into the 1 999-2000 school year, I can’t help but think of how 
weird it is to be a part of the ending 
millennium. Of course, most of us at 
Shepherd have been partying like it’s 
1 999 since we got here as freshman in 
1989. But with the approaching mil- 
lennium comes new opportunities, new 
views and certainly a new optimism for 
our generation. 

As the school year begins, I urge 
all of us at Shepherd to continue work- 
ing toward the improvements that have 
already begun here on campus and in 
the community. Apathy is not an option. 

The millennium brings a fresh start that 
begins when classes begin. 

One thing that cannot happen is this: 
we cannot be complacent. Not about our 
studies, not about our campus, not about 
our future. Four thousand cans on the 
lawn of Ikenberry brought us recycling. 

Two thousand students unhappy with 
RLO brought about changes in the rules 
and the staff. Years of talk finally 
brought about campus improvements 
that were desperately needed. So what 
are we going to change today? 


Ram-blings is a monthly column written by Erin L. Nissley, a junior mass 
communications major/journalism minor. Comments? Ideas for the next 
installment of Ram ’blings? Email Erin at enisslOl ©shepherd. edu. 
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TaJJung Heads 

What Advice Do You 
Have for the Incoming 
Class of 2003? 

by Melissa S mo use 
Picket Staff Writer 

Melanie Vena, Sophomore 
Major: Psychology 

"Keep your priorities straight and 
do the important things before you 
go and have fun.” 




Sid Caplan, Senior 

Major: Political Science and History 

“Don’t be afraid to exert yourself. 
Speak out but don’t take yourself 
or life too seriously.” 


Michael Jordan, Senior 
Major: Environmental Science 

“Question everything!” 




Kate McDonald, Sophomore 
Major: Education 

“Be open to new ideas and be 
ready for big changes.” 


Shana Mott, Junior 
Major: Elementary Education 

“Listen to your advisors because 
they know what is best.” 
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Freshman’s Guide to Shepherdstown: Hot Spots on German Street 



by Erin L. Nissley and Jason Roberts 
Picket Staff Writers 

For those not familiar with Shepherdstown, a walk down German Street 
will uncover many interesting hot spots for the average college student. What 
to do on the weekend? Cafeteria food dulling 
your tastebuds? Try a few of our suggestions: 

The Old Pharmacy offers a historical 
dining experience. The building that now 
serves salads, sandwiches and pasta used 
to be the Shepherdstown pharmacy. It still 
features old-time milkshakes and a soda 
fountain that serves flavored cokes. A little 
on the pricey side, the cafe is a good place 
to take a date. 

The Lost Dog Cafe is the place to go if 
you need an in-between-class kick in the 
pants. As a coffeehouse that serves up a 
better than average shot of caffeine, it fea- 
tures an ever-changing art display as well 
as free concerts on some weekends. The 
Lost Dog is a place to meet new people as 
well as hang out with your friends. The at- 
mosphere can’t be described; you just have 
to try it for yourself. And while a small 
cup of joe will run you about 90 cents, the 
cappuccino and cafe lattes are a little more 
expensive. 

The Mecklenburg Inn, fondly referred to 


as The Meek, is strictly 2 1 and over after 5 p.m., though it is frequented 
by Shepherd students who meet the age restriction. 

Tony’s Pizza Den serves piping hot pizza, calzones and live music on 
most weekends. Watch out, though --Tony’s only allows 18 and older, 
and they don’t accept Shepherd IDs. 

Amy’s Los Amigos features Mexican- 
American cuisine, a mean steak and cheese 
sub and chips and salsa at every table. 
Their lunch menu offers a variety of 
choices for about $4.95; dinner is a little 
more expensive but has a bigger selection. 
Be careful, soda refills aren’t free. 

The Opera House, once used as 
Shepherdstown’s playhouse, now shows 
movies that you may not be able to find at 
your local theater. They feature foreign 
films, art house flicks and other unique 
films. Bring a pillow, the seats are uncom- 
fortable. 

Ed’s Tap Room and Deli is a good place to 
grab a sandwich or chat with friends. And 
il you’re 2 1 , down a few at Redhead’s, the 
bar in the back. 

China Kitchen offers good Chinese food at 
fairly reasonable prices. Their lunch menus 
are cheaper than their dinner menus; dis- 
counts can be had with a Shepherd Col- 
lege II). And, new for fall, China Kitchen 
offers a sushi bar. 


LZ 

Locals spend a sunny dux hanging out in from oj The Lost Dog. 
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“A Binge Drinker Can Be Anyone:” Campus Drinking Exposed 


by Jessica Trapp 
Picket Staff Writer 

Ice block shots, “down the ranks,” 
flip cup, “down the row.” Do these 
terms sound familiar to students out 
there? Of course they do. 

These are the names of popular 
“binge” drinking games common among 
four-year colleges, including Shepherd 
College. As an experienced Hip-cupper 
and down-the-ranker at Shepherd, I ad- 
mit that these games are a means of en- 
tertainment, socializing with friends 
and, of course, getting “loaded.” 

It’s the competition, the chants and 
cheers and the dizzying effects of the 
alcohol that make these games so ap- 
pealing. Binge drinking usually occurs 
in the form of a game, much like the 
one I participated in recently with the 
theme of “do anything for a dollar jungle 
juice party.” “Do anything for a dol- 
lar” is pretty self-explanatory. Playing 
these games is all about sensationalism 
and can be fun, but if you don’t know 
how to limit yourself, you may end up 
dead. 

The binge-drinking scene is alive 
and thriving at Shepherd College. The 
fact that we have a student body of 
around 4,000, over half of which are 
commuters, does not affect the amount 


of binge drinking activities that go on 
here. We all know that drinking in ex- 
cessive amounts can cause life-threat- 
ening effects. We read about it in pa- 
pers, in magazines and we hear the sto- 
ries from friends. So why do students, 
including myself, continue to partici- 
pate? Does anyone even really know 
what binge drinking is? 

Student questionnaire results of a 
college health study conducted by the 
Harvard School of Public Health defines 
one “drink” as a 1 2 ounce bottle of beer, 
a four ounce glass of wine, or a shot of 
liquor. The report revealed that college 
men involved in the study define binge 
drinking as five or more drinks in a row. 
College women who participated in the 
study defined binge drinking as four or 
more drinks in a row. Frequent binge 
drinking is defined as three or more oc- 
currences in a two-week time span. 

The extent of binge drinking varies 
widely among four-year colleges across 
the nation. Some colleges have a binge- 
drinking rate as low as one percent while 
others have recorded rates as high as 
70 percent. At almost one-third of the 
colleges included in the study, more than 
half the students were binge drinkers 
during the past two weeks. While these 
results may vary, one thing has been 
confirmed: binge drinking is the most 


serious drug problem on college cam- 
puses. 

Students who are binge drinkers in 
high school are more than three times 
as likely be binge drinkers in college. 
White students are over twice as likely 
to binge drink compared to other racial 
and ethnic groups. Students who said 
that religious par- 
ticipation is not very 
important to them 
are more than twice 
as likely to binge 
drink compared to 
other students. Stu- 
dents who said that 
athletic participa- 
tion is very impor- 
tant or important to 
them are almost 
one-and-a-half 
times as likely to be 
binge drinkers. 

One of the most 
surprising factors I 
discovered in my re- 
search is that members of fraternities 
and sororities were four times as likely 
to be binge drinkers compared to non- 
“Greek” students. Binge drinking activi- 
ties thrive within “Greek” organizations. 

Ice block shots, in which a shot of 
liquor is siphoned through a chiseled 
trail of an ice block and swallowed and 
“down-the-row,” a game in which a row 
of bottled beers are to be finished in 
succession, are often the theme of some 
“Greek” parties across the nation. 
These games are “social norms” for 
Greeks, athletes and many other types 
of students on college campuses. 

A binge drinker, however, can be 
anyone. It can be the star basketball 
player, a member of student govern- 
ment, an honors student and the book- 
worm down the hall. These are all very 
different people but they share the same 
goal: intoxication. 

So does drinking to get drunk make 
you an alcoholic? The Harvard study 
reported that very few students who 
binge drink more than three times in a 
two-week period claimed they had a 
problem with alcohol. How did Shep- 
herd students respond to the question? 

“No, no, no just because I go to a 
party with my brothers and get wasted 
maybe once a week doesn’t mean 1 am 
a drunk,” said Gary*, a senior and a 
member of a fraternity at Shepherd. 
“No, it’s just a way to have fun, it’s how 
a party becomes a party. If you can’t 
handle it, don’t drink. It’s as simple as 
that,” he said. 

Melanie*, a student athlete at Shep- 
*Some names have been changed 


herd, doesn’t feel as though she has a 
problem with alcohol either. “I am a key 
player for my team and I know I have 
to stay focused,” she said. “If I were an 
alcoholic, I don’t see how I could do 
that. Sure, l go out after a game here 
and there with other members of the 
team and we (celebrate) by having a few 
drinks, but that 
doesn’t make us alco- 
holics.” 

Krissy*, a 
freshman at Shep- 
herd, reHected on an 
experience her first 
semester here: “I 
went to a party with 
my friends. It wasn’t 
really a party, just 
people getting to- 
gether in one of the 
dorm rooms. People 
were already wasted 
when I got there. I 
felt uncomfortable so 
I started to drink 
fast,” she said. “I wanted to catch up, 
and they were just cheering me. Before 
I knew it, my head was shoved into a 
toilet and I was puking my guts out.” 

When asked if she would do it 
again, she replied, “Yeah! I have done 
it again and I’ll keep doing it. It’s fun, 
you can do and say things you wouldn’t 
normally and you have a perfectly good 
excuse.” 

For most of the students interviewed 
for this article, their response to the 
possibility of alcoholism coincided with 
the opinions of Harvard students. Signs 
and symptoms of alcoholism aren’t as 
obvious as students may think. 

Casey*, a sophomore psychology 
major at Shepherd and a nondrinker, 
thinks that binge drinking does make 
you an alcoholic and she has never un- 
derstood the fascination. 

“I don’t have to go out and get 
wasted to have a good time with my 
friends,” she said. “Drinking that much 
more than twice a week can lead to a 
more serious problem. I think it’s just 
stupid.” 

Alcohol consumption has many 
negative side effects and overindulgence 
can even lead to death. Recent reports 
of student death and alcohol-related in- 
juries from the University of Virginia, 
Virginia Tech and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity should open our eyes. Reading 
about these tragedies should make us 
wake up, smell the coffee and lay off 
the booze. But the problems still per- 
sist, the parties go on and incidents hap- 
pen. Why? Sadly, the answers and so- 
lutions lie within each binge drinker. 


Are you a binge drinker? 
Could you be? 

If you answer yes to more than two of 
these questions, you may be at risk. 

Do you make sure you keep a bottle on hand? (preoccupation with a 
supply is a characteristic of addiction) 

When you drink, does it take more to get you drunk than it used to? 
(increasing tolerance is a sign of addiction) 

Do you have blackouts or brownouts? (blackouts are indicative of late 
stage alcoholism or addiction) 

Do you ever find yourself wishing for a drink to calm down or steady 
yourself? (this represents progression of addiction) 

Have you ever forgotten where you were or what you did the night 
before? (disorientation is a sign of an alcohol problem) 

Do you miss classes or get behind in school work because of a hangover 
or a party? (when alcohol becomes top priority, school performance 
suffers) 

Have you ever damaged property or injured yourself while drunk ? (Dis- 
regard for property and welfare indicates a unhealthy dependence on 
alcohol) 


“I wanted to 
catch up and 
they were 
cheering me. 

Before I 
knew it, my 
head was 
shoved into a 
toilet . . .” 
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Professor Power Lifts 

Dr. Joyce Webb, associate professor of speech communications and director 
of the debate and forensics team, has been doing more than just exercising her 
mind. 

Webb set the Maryland state record and the American record for bench press 
last April at a tournament in Kent Island, Md., and then broke her own record. 
This qualifies Webb for Nationals, held in Kent Island in October. 

She also earned first place as best lifter in her category for bench press in the 
East Coast Bench Press and the Deadlift AALL Championship at the April 25 
tournament. 

In February, Webb won two first place trophies at the Pennsylvania State 
Championship Open Tournament for Power Lifting, Bench Press and Power Sports. 
She won first place as best new lifter and first place as best lifter in her category 
in the NASA All Natural Competition. 

Webb trains with Doc Junkens at Doc’s Personal Training and Body Shaping 
Studio and is an active member of the Athletic Team of Hagerstown, Md. 


• Classifieds • Classifieds • Classifieds* 


HOUSING 

House to share: $300/month & 1/3 utili- 
ties Harper’s Ferry/Shannondale. No 
sec. deposit. Non-smoking/non-drinking 
environment. 304-876-7515. Ask for 
Christen 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Book a fun-filled lingerie party with 
Petra Fashions and earn lots of fine mer- 
chandise or become a consultant and 
earn an average of $25/hour. Contact 
Lauri at 304-267-5810 for more infor- 
mation. 


To Place a Classified Ad Call 876-5377. 

Reduced Rates for Shepherd College Students, Faculty and Staff. 


Alumna Senes as National Sorority Consultant 

Amy Holcombe of Clarksburg, W.Va., was selected to serve a year-long term 
as a consultant for Sigma Sigma Sigma sorority. In this position. Holcombe will 
travel to university and college campuses with organization chapters to assist 
with chapter planning, leadership training and educating members on overall chap- 
ter operations. 

Holcombe joined the sorority in 1 996 while attending Shepherd College. She 
graduated from Shepherd with degrees in psychology and child development. 
Holcombe was named Member of the Year during her first year in Sigma Sigma 
Sigma and served as vice-president, secretary and in several chair positions dur- 
ing her membership. 

Mountain State Forest Festival Princess 

Tammie Diane Murphy, 20, of 
Shepherdstown will appear as a prin- 
cess in the 63 ld Annual Mountain State 
Forest Festival in Elkins, Oct. 2 to 10. 

Murphy received her appointment 
from West Virginia Secretary of State 
Ken Hechler. A graduate of Elkins High 
School, Murphy is now a junior sociol- 
ogy major. She is active in Delta Zeta 
sorority and serves as National 
Panhellenic delegate. Murphy plans on 
attending West Virginia University for 
graduate work. 

The Mountain State Forest Festi- 
val is being held at Davis and Elkins 
College and will include entertainment 
varying from medieval to modern. For 
ticket information, call 304-636- 1 824. 



New Student Orientation Schedule, Fall 1999 


Wednesday, August 18 

1:00 - 4:00 Residence hall students check in at assigned hall. 

5:00 - 6:00 Dinner in the Dining Hall for Residence Hall students and those 
commuters who wish to purchase their meal. 

6:15 - 7:15 Residence Hall Meetings for students living on campus. Meet in 
your residence hall lobby. 

7:15 - 7:45 Check-in to the Fall Orientation Program in the lobby of the Frank 
Arts Center Theater. 

7:45 - 9:45 Opening Session in the Frank Arts Center Theater. 

10:00 - 12:00 DJ Dance - College Center Ram’s Den - Snacks and Sodas. 

Thursday, August 19 

Breakfast in the Dining Hall. Commuters may purchase breakfast 
in the Dining Hall or Ram’s Den. 

Selected students participate in CAAP Test — Main Gym, Butcher 
Center. 

10:15 - 11:15 Gold Group: Freshmen Survey: Main Gym, Butcher Center. 

11:15 - 11:30 Blue Group to the Butcher Center Main Gym. Gold Group to the 
Frank Arts Center Theater. 

11:30 - 12:30 Gold and Blue Groups resume respective programs. 

Lunch in the Dining Hall. Commuters may purchase lunch in the 
Dining Hall or in the College Center Ram’s Den. 

“Meeting, Dating, Relating and Mating: 250 Important Questions 
Before You Go Further In A Relationship” Frank Arts Center The- 
ater. 

Dinner in the Dining Hall. Commuters may purchase meals. 
Commuter Meeting - Reynolds Hall. Shakespeare’s Raid. 

Stone Willy’s Pizza open, College Center. 

Getting to Know Your Classmates - Reynolds Hall. 

Movie: “Patch Adams,” - Reynolds Hall. 

Friday , August 20 

8:00 - 9:15 Breakfast - Dining Hall. Commuters may purchase breakfast in the 
Dining Hall. 


7:30- 

9:00 

9:00 - 

10:00 

10:15 

- 11:15 

11:15 

- 11:30 

11:30 

- 12:30 

12:30 

- 1:45 

2:00 - 

4:30 

5:15 - 

6:30 

7:00 - 

8:00 

7:00- 

11:30 

8:15 - 

9:00 

9:00 - 



10:00 

12:00 


- 12:00 
- 1:15 


Overcoming Obstacles to Academic 
Success 

Lunch in the Dining Hall. Commut- 
ers may purchase lunch in the Din- 
ing Hall or in the Ram’s Den. 



Planet Shepherd 



12:00 - 3:00 For those interested in taking the Foreign Lan 

guage Placement Test, it is being given in Knutti Hall, Room 201. 

1:30 - 3:30 Organizational/Informational Fair in the College Center Ram’s Den. 

3:00 - 4:30 Special Orientation for All New International Students conducted by 
the International Student Union, Blue/Gray Room, College Center. 

4:30 Preview of the 1999 Shepherd College Marching Band - Football 

Field and Bleachers. 

5:00 - 7:00 President’s Picnic at Popodicon for new students, faculty and staff. 
Commuters and residents are invited. 

7:30 - 9:00 “Stand-up and Rock”- Musical Comedian Mark Eddie - Reynolds 
Hall. 

7:00 - 11:30 Stone Willy’s Pizza Open, College Center. 

9:30 - 11:00 Free Bowling and Billiards - College Center, second floor. 


Saturday , August 21 - Optional Things To Do. 

11:00 - 1:00 Brunch in the Dining Hall. 

Wellness Center open - Sara Cree Hall. 

Twelfth Annual Christian Student Union Net and Grill at the sand 
volleyball courts, Intramural Field, West Campus. 

Dinner in the Dining Hall. 

Stone Willy s Pizza open, College Center. Bowling and Billiards, 
College Center second floor. 


9:00 - 4:00 
3:00 - 6:00 

5:00 - 6:30 
7:00-11:30 


Sunday , August 22 - Optional Things To Do. 

11:00 - 1:00 Brunch in the Dining Hall. 

1 :00 - 8:00 Wellness Center Open - Sara Cree Hall. 

5:00 - 6:30 Dinner in the Dining Hall. 

7:00 — 11:30 Stone Willy s Pizza open, College Center. Bowling and Billiards, 
College Center, second floor. 


Photo courtesy of Mountain State Forest Festival 
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Wet Behind the Ears: Junior High Students Get the College Experience 


by Jamie Crouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

More than 100 soon-to-be eighth 
graders arrived on Shepherd’s campus 
on July 25 to partake in the Junior High 
Washington Gateway Academy. Home- 
sickness drenched a few, but most pulled 
their smiles out and settled in fora week 
of adventures. 

The week began on Sunday with the 
staff of 12 student counselors and two 
head counselors, Jason DeBaugh and 
Amie Ashcraft, performing a fashion 
show outlining the rules and regulations 
of the academy. Dr. John “Quincy” 
Adams led the staff as the camp direc- 
tor as well as coordinator. Counselors 
worked in pairs with roughly 16 to 17 
students in each group. Not only did 
Adams and the counselors play a large 
and essential role in the academy, but 
also Shepherd faculty Diane Roman and 
Dr. Ed Snyder joined the academy with 
their expertise in the electronic journal 
and science classes. Other instructors 
from surrounding areas also volunteered 
valuable time. 

Students traveled from all over West 


Virginia to participate in the academy. 
With proffered promises of immense fun 
and trips to Washington, D.C. and Bal- 
timore, the kids oozed enthusiasm all 
week. The academy is a program de- 
signed to encourage eighth graders to 
extend their education beyond high 
school. It gears the participants with 
classes such as study skills, college plan- 
ning, social studies and math. Accord- 
ing to a pamphlet advertising the acad- 
emy, it is intended to “change learning 
habits, improve grades in school and 
increase the possibility for college at- 
tendance.” 

Fun activities interwoven into the 
week included educational trips to Harp- 
ers Ferry and Antietam Battlefield. Stu- 
dents also spent time at Smithsonian 
museums and the Capitol in Washing- 
ton as well as the National Aquarium 
in Baltimore. A first-time tour of Fort 
McHenry sparked student interest about 
the heritage of Francis Scott Key and 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” Good eats 
were also interspersed into the outings 
with trips to Scholl’s Cafeteria in Wash- 
ington and Planet Hollywood in Balti- 
more. 



August 19 
September 16-17 
October 21-22 
November 11-12 


Patch Adams 
Matrix 
Tarzan 
Big Daddy 


'Thursday showings start at 10 p.m. & Friday shows 
start at 7:30 & 9:30 p.m.. All movies will be held in 
Reynolds Hall. Patch Adams will begin at 9 p.m. 



100 eighth graders gathered at Shepherd this July to participate in the educational 
Junior High Washington Gateway Academy. 


Students spent time socializing with 
frequent breaks and recreation time. 
The kids were encouraged to broaden 
their horizons and acquaint themselves 
with people from various parts of West 
Virginia The counselors and instruc- 
tors sponsored a mini-Olympics, which 


fostered lively competition and team- 
work. 

With the exception of a bus break- 
ing down on the way back from Balti- 
more and with rain always interrupting 
recreation time, the academy ran 
smoothly. 



Are You ^ 
Pregnant? 

Free Pregnancy Test 

& 

Someone to Listen 

(304) 876-3598 


Hours: Mondays 9 am-12 Noon & 6-9 t m 
Wednesdays 6-9 pm 
Fridays & Saturdays by Appointment 

Across from Shepherdstown Fire Hall on 
,45 tn the Maddox Professional Build 



Photo courtesy of Washington Gateway 
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“The Rending of Virginia:” 

Stealey Introduces Granville Davisson Hall 


by Stephen Willingham 

Picket Staff Writer 

One of the most prolific writers on 
the Shepherd College faculty is profes- 
sor of history Dr. John E. Stealey, III. 

This fall, the University of Tennes- 
see Press will issue a paperback edi- 
tion of Granville Davisson Hall’s his- 
tory of the birth of West Virginia, “The 
Rending of Virginia: A History.” 

Following a conversation at a meet- 
ing with his colleague Durwood Dunn, 
an Appalachian historian at Tennessee 
Wesleyan University, Stealey was in- 
vited to write the introduction for this 
new edition of Hall’s work. First printed 
in 1 902, Hall’s account of the creation 
of the Mountain State will be published 
as part of the Appalachian Echo Series. 
Dunn is the series editor. 

“I’m into history,” Stealey said. 
“I’m intensely involved and writing. I 
work seven days a week on it.” 

Stealey says that his 50-page intro- 
duction attempts to recount Hall’s life. 
In Stealey’s opinion, there has never 
been a decent biography written on the 
Harrison County journalist. Hall kept 
a complete stenographic record of both 
sessions of the first state constitutional 
convention in Wheeling. The regular 
session ran from Nov. 26, 1 861 through 
Feb. 18, 1862, with a recalled session 
occurring from Feb. 1 2 to Feb. 20, 1 863. 

Hall found himself at the fulcrum 
of the statehood movement as a reporter 
for the Wheeling Intelligencer, an early 
Republican paper edited by Archibald 
Campbell. Campbell served as a del- 
egate to the first Wheeling Convention 
in May 1861. No stranger to politics 
himself, Hall had previously been des- 
ignated as an elector from Virginia for 
Abraham Lincoln in the election of 
1860. Hall was one of the first “short- 
hand reporters” in the country. 

Stealey said that Hall taught him- 
self the new method of stenography as 
a teen-ager while still living at home 
near Shinnston. In 1857, Hall traveled 
to Fairmont and caught a train for 
Washington, D.C. where he worked as 
a stenographer for The Congressional 
Globe (later known as the Record) for 
the 1858-59 session of Congress. A 
bout with typhoid fever sidelined Hall 
for the 1 859-60 session. 

Although the importance of Hall’s 
notes on the state constitutional conven- 


tion were recognized as being the only 
complete record of the two sessions, it 
remained Hall’s responsibility to pre- 
serve his valuable notes. In 1906 they 
were purchased for the state of West 
Virginia by Virgil A. Lewis, the first 
state archivist. 

Although pub- 
lication of the notes 
had been autho- 
rized by the con- 
vention, the del- 
egates had ne- 
glected to appropri- 
ate the necessary 
funds to pay for 
printing. Along 
with his compre- 
hensive notes, Hall 
also preserved a 
copy of every offi- 
cial document gen- 
erated by the con- 
vention. This documentation had been 
passed along to Hall by his friend John 
Frew, who ran the print shop for The 
Intelligencer. 

In 1 868, Frew became Hall’s busi- 
ness partner at The Intelligencer. Be- 
tween 1 868-73, Hall owned a third in- 
terest in the paper and served as its edi- 
tor. Stealey pointed out that Hall dedi- 
cated “The Rending of Virginia” to 
Frew, his friend and associate for more 
than 40 years. 

In the early 1870s, the Democrats 
recaptured political power in West Vir- 
ginia, ushering in an era known as the 
Bourbon Democracy. Punitive laws 
against former Confederates, as they 
related to voting, property rights and 
lawsuits, were repealed and “rehabili- 
tated Confederates” assumed positions 
of power once again. The Intelligencer, 
with Hall at the helm, championed en- 
franchisement for African-Americans. 
According to Stealey, when a conduc- 
tor kicked an African-American man off 
a streetcar in Wheeling, The 
Intelligencer denounced the action and 
thundered that “every man had a right 
to ride.” 

Unable to swallow the reentry of 
former Confederates into state govern- 
ment, Hall sold his interest in The 
Intelligencer to his former boss 
Archibald Campbell and left the state. 
Hall worked as a private secretary for 
several railroad company executives 
until his retirement in 1 897. Stealey says 


that Hall could not get journalism en- 
tirely out of his blood and that he ran a 
paper in Glencoe, III., a fashionable sub- 
urb of Chicago, for a number of years. 

Hall’s most famous work is a novel 
titled “The Daughter of the Elm,” which 
Stealey calls a 
blend of fact and 
fiction in a rural, 
bucolic setting. 

“It’s a roman- 
ticized vision of life 
in a hard-hit, 
industrial area,” 
Stealey said. “The 
land had been 
obliterated, liter- 
ally ripped to hell 
by mining and tim- 
ber interests. I 
think this is the rea- 
son for the popu- 
larity of the book.” 
Stealey mentioned that Hall wrote 
his books following his retirement, and 
he had plenty of time left to work. Hall 
lived to be 97 years old. 


To date, Stealey has written and 
published more than 50 articles and 
book reviews on historical subjects. 
Based on his doctoral dissertation, his 
first book is called “The Antebellum 
Kanawha Salt Business and Western 
Markets.” In 2000, The Virginia His- 
torical Society will produce a collec- 
tion of documents Stealey compiled 
while researching the important role 
that the salt business played in west- 
ern commerce and expansion of the 
United States. Stealey is currently at 
work on another book about the famous 
Harper’s magazine illustrator and es- 
sayist, David Hunter Strother, who 
hailed from Martinsburg. The book 
deals with Strother’s experiences in 
Mexico. Stealey says that the working 
title for the book is “Porte Crayon’s 
Mexico.” Strother’s illustrations ap- 
peared under the name Porte Crayon. 

When he is not teaching or writ- 
ing, Stealey can be found pursuing his 
next great love, riding horses. The pro- 
fessor calls riding, “the best way I’ve 
found yet to get away from it all.” 



“Vm into 
history . . . 
Vm intensely 
involved and 
writing. I work 
seven days a 
week on it. ” 
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Hitting the WAL: A Summer Seminar Narrative 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 


This summer I survived the WAL. 
From May 1 6 through May 29, 1, along 
with fellow Shepherd student Becky 
Honeycutt, attended this year’s “Women 
As Leaders; A New Millennium of 
Leadership” seminar in Washington, 
D.C. 

Seventy-five women filtered into 
Arlington, Va. for an experience simi- 
lar to summer boot camp. Sponsored 
by the Washington Center, an organi- 
zation which funds student internship 
programs in Washington, and funded by 
Avon (yes Avon), the program offers 
young women from colleges and univer- 
sities across the country the opportu- 
nity to spend two weeks in the Wash- 
ington metro area. We participated in 
daily lectures and workshops with suc- 
cessful women leaders as a kind of 
mentorship program. 

Although we met many of the 
smartest women in the country, some of 
my favorites included Betty Cole Dukert 
from “Meet the Press,” Wilma Vaught, 
founder of the Women in the Military 
Memorial, and even the Ambassador to 
Macedonia Ljubica Acevska. Many of 



Benefits of WAL: meeting Betty Cole 
Dukert of “ Meet the Press . ” 


these women invited personal questions 
and even photographs — if you could 
break through the swarming mob of 
frenzied young women leaders hungry 
to make those all-important network 
connections. The diversity among these 
three women represents the learning op- 
portunity this experience offers. 

Five select faculty advisors from 
different academic institutions split us 
into five groups of 1 5, at least that's how 
I think the math worked out. Much like 
the first day of college, we received our 
survival guide packed with the syllabus, 
the method of grading and even codes 
of conduct. 

Also similar to the college experi- 
ence, we periodically broke those rules 
and spent every stolen moment com- 
plaining about the workload and unre- 
alistic expectations of the program. 
Who did they think we were. Super- 
women? 

The syllabus explained how faculty 
advisors graded us on the basis of our 
participation, a small group project, our 
exhaustive journals and even a final es- 
say. Sound familiar? I foolishly chose 
not to accept academic credit for the 
seminar. 

In keeping with the daily itinerary, 
we sweetly awakened around 6:30 or 7 
every morning, dressed for “success” 
and ran clamoring in our heels to the 
nearest metro stop. We conquered all 
of these obstacles before I normally rise 
for class or would choose to adorn my- 
self in such professional attire. 

How well I remember that claus- 
trophobic feeling of the metro in the 
morning, the stale smell of sweaty bod- 
ies packed into a train car and the fro- 
zen stares of the standing passengers! 
The passengers, dangling in uncertainty, 
gripped the handlebars as if they feared 
that the impact of the next train stop 
would send them hurling into another 


Let the Performing Arts Series at Shepherd entertain you! 
PASS is the hottest ticket in town to cool arts performances 
all semester long. Free advance tickets are available to 
Shepherd students at the College Center Information Desk 
two weeks before every event. Just show your student ID! 

1999-2000 

September 2 - Blues Artist Rory Block 
September 27 - October 1 - Appalachian Heritage 
Writer-in-Rcsidencc Project featuring Sharyn McCrumb 
September 27 - October 2 - 5th Annual Appalachian Heritage Festival 
October 14 - 15 - Celtic Rhythm: A Celebration of Irish Music and Dance 
November 6 - The Klezmer Conservatory Band 
January 28 - Carlota Santana Spanish Dance Company 
February 17 - Tony-nominated musical “Blues in the Night'’ 

March 28 - The Saint Louis Brass Quintet 



Women from all over the country laugh and chat during a lecture break at the Women 
as Leaders Seminar 


standing passenger, thus creating a 
death-like domino effect. 

So from the early morning until 
around 6 p.m. marching here, there and 
everywhere, we women infiltrated all of 
Washington. We met at George Wash- 
ington University, at the American 
NewsWomen’s Club, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce and 
even the Old Executive 
Office Building just 
west of the White 
House. 

Through the semi- 
nar, I expected to chat 
more about contempo- 
rary social issues con- 
fronting professional 
women, but the 
seminar’s concentra- 
tion on developing spe- 
cific leadership techniques surprised me. 
Along with general networking point- 
ers, we learned about the importance of 
finding a female mentor, how to balance 
work and family and how to get used to 
hearing the word “bitch.” 

Many of our discussions further in- 
volved the persistence of her 70 cents 
to his dollar and the lack of women in 
top corporate or institutional positions. 
With the emphasis on business and poli- 
tics, issues such as education, the sci- 
ences, women’s history and, naturally, 
the arts seemed terribly neglected. 

In my small group sessions, led by 
cultural anthropologist/sacred minister 
Dr. Sharon King, everyday erupted into 
explosive conversation whether we 
spent the time criticizing Dr. Paula 
Washington’s “The Womentor Guide: 
Leadership for the New Millennium” 
text, bickering over the direction of our 
project’s musical number or arguing 
over issues of race, gender and contem- 
porary society. Never before have I been 


surrounded by so many intelligent and 
opinionated women and never before 
have I realized just how much women 
talk. We brought so many minute is- 
sues to “the table” that I took to hiding 
under it for cover. 

Despite my huge journal/portfolio, 
the essay, the group project and the tight 
schedule that drove us 
all into hitting and, at 
times, hating the WAL, 
the final day of the semi- 
nar arrived with the sen- 
sation of collective ac- 
complishment. 

This feeling of sister- 
hood, another topic 
much discussed, also 
multiplied personally 
through our weekend 
trips, the meals we fixed 
together, the late-night coffee conversa- 
tions while we worked and especially 
the group snipe-hunting trip — an adven- 
ture everyone should try. 

We learned just as much from each 
other through these campy sleep-over 
experiences as we did from listening to 
lectures on financial planning or writ- 
ing reflective papers. These two weeks 
felt like a super-intense, super-consoli- 
dated college experience. 

We learned, we argued, we laughed 
and we cried. We listened to women 
like speaker, student and single mother 
Shawntice Warren-Brown who encour- 
aged: “embrace your inner bitch.” And, 
after all this, can you still believe I didn’t 
get credit for surviving the WAL and 
living to write about it? 

Interested students, both males and 
females of all majors, should contact 
their advisors to obtain recommenda- 
tions for the program or seek out fur- 
ther information at the Career Center 
or call (304) 876-5204. 


Never before have 
I been surrounded 
by so many 
intelligent women 
. . . and never 
before have I 
realized just how 
much women talk. 
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She Walks These Hills ... to Shepherd College 


by Amanda Morgan 

Picket Staff Writer 

This fall, Shepherd will welcome 
our very first writer-in-residence, the 
Appalachian author Shary n McCrumb. 

As part of the Appalachian Heri- 
tage Festival, McCrumb will be hon- 
ored as the first Appalachian Heritage 
Writer-in-Residence and receive the 
1999 Appalachian Heritage Writer’s 
Award. 

During her Sept. 27 through Oct. 1 
visit, McCrumb will be reading her 
work, holding workshops for writers and 
even visiting veterans at the VA hospi- 
tal in Martinsburg. 

Thanks to the department of En- 
glish/Modern Languages and the Appa- 
lachian Heritage Festival, Shepherd se- 
lected McCrumb for the residency 
project because of 
her high quality 
novels, her Appa- 
lachian style and 
subject as well as 
the popularity and 
critical acclaim of 
her work. 

The story- 
teller in McCrumb 
surely speaks to 
the strong oral tra- 
dition in Appala- 
chian literature. 

The Appalachian 
Heritage Project 
hopes to preserve 
and exhibit Appa- 
lachian literary 
traditions such as 
these for Shepherd College and the 
greater West Virginia community. 

Comparing her work to Appala- 
chian quilts, McCrumb writes: “I take 
brightly colored scraps of legends, bal- 
lads, fragments of rural life and local 
tragedy, and I piece them together into 
a complex whole that tells not only a 


story, but also a deeper truth about the 
culture of the mountain South.” The 
very titles of her novels, “If Ever I Re- 
turn,” “Pretty Peggy-O,” “She Walks 
These Hills” and “The Ballad of Frankie 
Silver,” speak to such Appalachian fab- 
ric. 

Set in small Appalachian towns, 
McCrumb’s novels weave around the 
eerie mysteries of these mountain people 
and their secrets. In addition to her so- 
phisticated writing style, McCrumb’s 
thorough research, use of folk legend 
and exquisite characterization smoothly 
melt into a stirring and contemporary 
reality understandable to readers from 
any part of the country. Additionally, 
McCrumb links Appalachian culture 
with the folkways of Gaelic Scotland, 
further enriching her writing with this 
cross-Atlantic pulse. 

In this sense, 
her work appeals 
to the tastes of 
popular culture 
without sacrific- 
ing academic in- 
tegrity or artistic 
autonomy — a 
very tricky and of- 
ten dangerous bal- 
ance. Both worlds 
have awarded her 
with the presti- 
< gious Edgar, two 
- Anthonv Awards, 
two Macavity 
5 Awards, three 

o 

£ Agatha Awards 
J and the Nero. Her 
^ 1 995 novel, 
“Lovely in Her Bones,” won Best Ap- 
palachian Novel for that year. The New 
York Times hailed that “McCrumb 
writes with quiet fire and maybe a little 
mountain magic . . . like every good sto- 
ryteller, she has the ‘Sight’.” 

With the generous sponsorship of 
the West Virginia Humanities Council, 


the Appalachian Heritage Writer-in- 
Residence project will annually honor 
a writer “whose work features or draws 
upon in some respect this [Appalachian] 
cultural heritage” with the Appalachian 
Heritage Writer’s Award. The recipi- 
ent visits for a brief residency during 
the fall and participates in workshops, 
lectures and other special programs as 
part of this honor. 

This entire writer-residency pro- 
gram, written by the collective geniuses 
of English Department Chair Dr. Sylvia 
Shurbutt, Vice-President of College 
Advancement Dr. Jim Watson and PASS 
Director Rachael Meads, protects and 
endorses the intergenerational knowl- 
edge which surround us in the people, 
the land and the stories of Appalachia. 
Through supporting and acknowledging 
such cultural and geographical unique- 
ness, we enrich our self-awareness and 
the understanding of our heritage. Ad- 
ditionally, Shepherd’s focus on Appa- 
lachian culture will individuate our in- 
stitution from others across the country 
and place Shepherd on the map as an 
educational center concerned with Ap- 
palachian study. 

For more information, call the de- 



Author Sharyn McCrumb is coming to 
Shepherd as our first writer-in-residence. 


partment of English 876-5207 or the 
PASS office 876-5 1 33 or check out the 
Appalachian Heritage Festival website 
at www.shepherd.wvnet.edu/passweb/ 
festival.htm. 


JC ooper 

''GALLERY / 


111 Hast German Street 
RO. Box 3431 
Shepherds town, ITT" 25443 


Featuring a fine collection of 
Home Furnishings 
Hand Blown Glass 
Pottery 
Iron Work 

Jewelry 

Furniture designs of John Landis 


304-876-3589 Tel 
304-876-361 8 Fax 


Student Discount with ID 



ED & MARY BETH BARNEY 
(304) 876-2930 


BEER & WINE 
DELI/CAFE 

HOME BREW SUPPLIES 


15 W. GERMAN STREET • P.O. BOX 310 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, WV 25443 


U. 


MW YORK Tl MI S BESTSELLING AUTHOR 

SHARYN 

McCRUMB 



Highlights of the Residency 

• Sept. 28: Workshop for writers “Collecting Bones” from 7-9 p.m. 

• Sept. 29: McCrumb reads her work at the VA hospital in Martinsburg 
at 2 p.m. and a discussion of her work sponsored by the Shep- 
herdstown Library will take place at the Men’s Club at 7:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 30: “Literary Showcase” and book signing, as part of the 
Appalachian Heritage Festival, McCrumb will speak about her work 
and receive the Appalachian Heritage Writer’s Award in Reynolds 
Hall at 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 1: Appalachian Heritage Festival concert, McCrumb will 
present a 30-minute segment of the program at 8 p.m. in the Frank 
Center Theater 


Photo courtesy of PASS 
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Taste 


something more in life. 



A spiritual thing. A live band. A living God. 
Sundays at 8 PM in the Ram’s Den starting Aug. 22 
Open to everyone. 



With United’s Free Checking program, you get 
a lot more than you pay for. There’s no minimum 

balance, no monthly fee, unlimited check writing, automatic check 
safekeeping and you get a free MAC ATM card. You’ll even receive 
a FREE gift when you open ■■■ am 
your account at United. Only Jl\l| I II 

with Free Checking, from NATIONAL BANK 

United National Bank. west Virginia’s bank 



Stop by your local United office or call 1-800-345-4UNB and open your free student checking account. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN-ROUTE 45 WEST 876*2567 • CHARLES TOWN-106 W. WASHINGTON ST. 728-8000 


www.unitednationalbank.com Certain restrictions and/or charges may apply to other bank services. $50 minimum required to open account. Ask for complete details. 


Member FDIC 
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Shepherd Gets the Blues For First PASS Program 


by Amanda Morgan 

Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd will sing the blues, or 
more precisely the Performing Arts 
Series at Shepherd will provide blues 
singer Rory Block as this year’s first 
performing artist. 

Block will perform at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday, Sept. 2 in the Frank Cen- 
ter Theater. 

A female country-blues guitarist 
and vocalist, Block offers an intense 
mix of traditional blues selections and 
her own original work. With aggres- 
sive energy, Block stomps, strings, 
picks and pounds her percussive and 
heartful rhythms into country, blues 
and acoustic folk audiences every- 
where. Through her active stage pres- 
ence, defiant guitar and steely voice, 
Block continually reaffirms that blues 



Block, a musical prodigy , has written 
and performed Delta Blues all her life. 
She's received critical acclaim for her 
composition skills and musical ability. 


playing best originates from gut feel- 
ing. 

With deep southern intensity. 
Block “has the subtlety of a runaway 
locomotive and she never lets up,” 
according to critic Jerry Spangler of 
the Deseret News. While riding this 
crazy train, the audience may expect 
Block’s songs to speak and weep of 
broken love, tentative family relation- 
ships, the desperation of living on the 
road and other painful but gritty blues 
themes. 

From the beginning, Block was a 
musical prodigy. She learned classi- 
cal guitar at the tender age of 1 1 , cut 
her first recording at age 12 and ac- 
companied her fiddle-playing father 
on folk festival tours. At age 15, 
Block left her father’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage sandal shop and the frequent vis- 
its of famed customers Bob Dylan, 
Joan Baez, Stefan Grossman and John 
Sebastian behind for musical adven- 
ture in California. 

After several decades of explora- 
tion with R & B, disco and a hiatus 
to raise her family. Block returned in 
^ the late 1980s and ‘90s with albums 
< reminiscent of her blues roots. She 

Cl 

<3 incorporated classic covers of her 
i* Delta blues favorites Robert Johnson, 
§ Bessie Smith and Buddy Boy 
q Hawkins while continuing to add her 
£ own strong songwriting and personal 
stories. With great critical acclaim, 
Block consecutively won two W.C. 
Handy awards for Best Acoustic 
Blues CD for 1996 and Best Tradi- 


tional Female Blues Artist. Inciden- 
tally, her 1989 compilation, “Best 
Blues and Originals,” went gold in 
Holland. 

Playing blues in a traditionally 
male-oriented arena. Block describes 
the rarity of blues women heard and 
the “image that women play folky 
guitar” as a contrasting stereotype to 
the reality that many contemporary 
female musicians who play aggres- 
sively. Experiencing some of such 
stereotypes in years past, Block bears 
the wounds of audience members 
shocked by her aggressive and “mas- 
culine” guitar playing. 

On the other hand, Block distin- 
guishes the greater potential for con- 
temporary female blues musicians and 
appreciates her role as a musical men- 
tor to many young women interested 
in blues singing. 

The PASS program provides free 
tickets for students to attend concerts 
and performances sponsored through- 
out the academic year. Along with 
student and faculty advisement, PASS 
Director Rachael Meads annually re- 
searches and arranges for an eclectic 
variety of musicians, dancers and 
other performing artists for the entire 
semester. 

Free advance tickets are available 
to Shepherd students with student ID 
at the College Center Information 
Desk two weeks prior to every PASS 
event. For more information, see the 
listed schedule of PASS events or con- 
tact Meads in Miller Hall 876-51 13. 





Block, a well-known blues singer, will 
play at Shepherd in September. 


Rory Block 

Frank Center 

Theater 

Thursday, 

Sept. 2 , 8 p.m. 


Theater Festival Survives Post Criticism 


CATF cont’d from pg. 1 

community. For Kuser, keeping the 
festival financially solvent is a full- 
time, year-round job. 

Producing Director Ed Herendeen 
said he peruses 200 manuscripts each 
year to select the four scripts which 
the festival presents. All the play- 
wrights this year had previously 
well-established and successful 
track records in the theater. One 
of the plays, “Compleat Female 
Stage Beauty,” was co-commis- 
sioned by the CATF and 
Pittsburgh’s City Theater. “The 
Water Children” premiered at 
Playwrights Horizons in New 
York and ran successfully in 
Los Angeles where the L.A. 
Weekly dubbed it “the most 
challenging political play” of 
1998. Both “Coyote on a 
Fence” and “Tatjana in Color” 
also received prestigious prizes 


for contemporary drama before being 
included in the CATF repertoire. 

A reflexive concern with the role 
of art as a worldly force made an inter- 
esting subtext in all the plays. 
“Compleat Female Stage Beauty” was 
a play about playing. “Tatjana in 
Color” dealt with the conflict of con- 


ventional morality and the artist’s need 
for absolute freedom of the imagination. 
“Coyote on a Fence” focused on the 
point of view of a self-made prison jour- 
nalist who is also a convicted killer. 
And “The Water Children” transformed 
the usually trite debates about abortion 
into a morality play about how life imi- 
tates art, as reflected through the 
experience of an aging actress who 
takes a role in a television com- 
mercial for a slick advertising 
campaign. 

In addition, the festival also 
featured a panoply of secondary 
events, including public speakers, 
open discussions with the cast 
members, art shows and stand-up 
comics. Theater fans who missed 
this year's festival because of one 
cantankerous review may have a 
chance to reconsider and, perhaps, 
decide for themselves the merits 
of next summer’s offerings. 



Elizabeth Reaser, Anne Torsiglieri and 
Michael Tisdale explore the controversy 
of using a twelve year old girl as a nude 
model in “ Tatjana In Color." 



Photo courtesy of PASS 
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WHAT DO THE FOLLOWING 
DATES HAVE IN COMMON? 

APRIL 5, 1999 
APRIL 7, 1999 
APRIL 14, 1999 


THESE ARE THE DATES WHEN THE STUDENTS 
OF SHEPHERD STOOD UP FOR THEIR RIGHTS! 

The Student Government Association would 
like to thank everyone who helped with 
the "Know Your Rights" Campaign. Your 
concerns have, and continue to be, 
addressed. We want your time at Shepherd 
to be positive. Please let us know how we 
can assist you in your college career by 
stopping by our office located in the 
bottom of the College Center, or give us 
a call at 876-5301. 


♦President, Megan Costello*Vice President, Pat Kirby*Secretary, Megan Painter*' Treasurer, Andrew Graham* 
♦Parliamentarian, Pete Frisbee*Multicultural Chair, Natasha Jeremiachek*ACS Representative, Julie Zuercher* 
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iour unnne college JoooKsiore 


Save up to 40% on new textbooks. 

Get them in 1-3 business davs. Guaranteed. 


'Books delivered in no more than- throe business tki> s 01 >oui , slopping is relumkd Sunu- n‘Mt u tioirs ni?[>ly. See-\vvv\v vorsiiytx)oks.com for details 


by Robert Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

In 1998, head coach Monte Cater 
led Shepherd football to its second con- 
secutive West Virginia Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference title and the 
school’s first-ever NCAA Division II 
playoff appearance. Now entering his 
13th season with the Rams, Cater has 
his team poised for the playoffs again. 
One poll ranks Shepherd as high as sev- 
enth in Division II football. 

Cater, a 1971 graduate of Millikin 
University, took over as the school’s 
12th head coach on Feb. 9, 1987. Ca- 
ter has accumulated an overall record 
of 76 wins, 48 losses and one tie in his 
stint with the Rams. During that time, 
Cater has led the Rams to six confer- 
ence titles, earning four WVIAC Coach- 
of-the- Year honors. 

Cater inspired a winning atmo- 
sphere in his first season at Shepherd. 
Although that year resulted in only four 
victories, the staff and players around 
him were absorbing Cater’s ways. In 
his second season, the Rams found 
themselves sitting on top of the confer- 
ence, starting a trend that continues to 
this day; a trend that shows in the num- 
bers. 

Cater has a .747 wining percentage 
against WVIAC competition, finishing 
first or second in the conference eight 
out of his 12 years with the team. He 
led the team to seven top 20 rankings, 


finishing 10th in 1994. Over his ^sea- 
sons, he has recruited and coached 1 30 
WVIAC all-stars, including a school 
record 16 this past season. Evidently, 
Cater knows his way on the road of suc- 
cess. 

Cater started his coaching career as 
an offensive line coach for his alma 
mater, where he eventually moved up 
to co-offensive coordinator. During his 
time at Millikin, the Big Blue posted a 
record of 28-8. Cater is well known for 
reviving the football program at Lake- 


land College before arriving in Shep- 
herdstown. He transformed Lakeland 
into a winner, earning three conference 
titles in his final four seasons. 

Cater’s career winning percentage 
(.600) and 107 victories ( 107-71-2) both 
rank him among the top active coaches 
in NCAA Division II football. He 
stepped onto a rare plateau becoming 
only the 10th coach in WVIAC history 
to win 75 or more games and is cur- 
rently ninth on the all-time WVIAC 
coaching victories list. 


Lucky Number 13: Entering his 13th 
season, Monte Cater has won nearly 75 
percent of his games at Shepherd. 


6 * 

- ucK- 






ATTENTION 

FOOTBALL 

FANS! 


MANAGERS 

NEEDED 


For more information contact: 
Keith Worrell (304) 876-4822 
Coach Pete Yurish (304) 876-5483 


The Man Behind the Rams 


Photo courtesy of SID 
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We Want a Three’Peat; Rams Ready For ‘99 


1999 Shepherd College Football Schedule 
September 

4 

Shippensburg 

1 p.m. 

II 

East Stroudsburg 

1 p.m. 

18 

October 

@ Clarion 

1 p.m. 

2 

@ Concord 

1 p.m. 

9 

WVU-Tech (Homecoming) 

1 p.m. 

16 

@ Fairmont State 

1 p.m. 

23 

W. Va. State 

1 p.m. 

30 

November 

@ Glenville State 

1 p.m. 

6 

West Liberty 

1 p.m. 

13 

@ W. Va. Wesleyan 

1 p.m. 


by Robert Tucker 
Picket Staff Writer 


The Chinese Year of the Rabbit 
finds Shepherd football coming off one 
of their most prolific seasons in Ram 
history. The 1998 squad conquered the 
West Virginia Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference on their way to a 10-2 
record and the school’s first-ever trip to 
the NCAA Division II playoffs. 

Coach Monte Cater has taken Shep- 
herd football to a new level with five 
conference titles in the last eight years. 
In that time, the Rams have 57 wins and 
28 losses, going 19-3 the past two sea- 
sons, with back to back WVIAC titles. 

This year's team returns 16 start- 
ers including two All-Americans and 1 0 
WVIAC All-Conference players. 
Harlon Hill Trophy favorite Damian 
Beane will lead a team looking to re- 
turn to the playoffs. The sign for this 
Chinese New Year should probably 
be... the Ram. 

One of the top defenses in the na- 
tion returns nine starters led by first 
team All-Conference selections James 
Riley and Johnathan Hibbard. Hibbard 
anchors a solid defensive line where he 
recorded 5 1 tackles and nine sacks. His 
sack total was second best on the team 
and his seven tackles-for-loss helped the 
Rams rank fourth nationally in scoring 
defense. 

Senior James Riley leads a crew of 
linebackers that helped hold opposing 


rushers to the second fewest yards in 
the nation. Riley led all Rams with 108 
tackles. He made 57 unassisted tackles 
and stopped opponents in the backfield 
1 1 times. Riley picked off three passes 
and broke up 1 1 more. 

With a talented and intimidating 
front seven, opposing quarterbacks 
could be forced to throw into what may 
be the strongest area of the Rams de- 
fense. All four defensive backs return. 
Sophomore safety Tyrone Shelby, a 
WVIAC All-Conference honorable 
mention, recorded 64 tackles and broke 
up seven pass on his way to a team- 
high four interceptions. With nine of 
1 1 starters back the Rams defense 
should return to national prominence. 

The offensive side of the ball returns 
six starters including All-American 
Damian Beane. He rushed for more than 


2,000 yards averaging almost six yards- 
per-carry. He found the end zone 19 
times, once from 7 1 yards away. 

Six-foot-5-inch Matt Davis enters 
his second season as Shepherd’s start- 
ing quarterback. Davis hit on 134 of 
his 254 pass attempts for 1,884 yards. 
Davis earned WVIAC All-Conference 
special honorable mention last season 
as he threw 17 touchdowns and just 
seven interceptions. 

Joining Beane in the backfield is a 
plethora of Rams with talent to run. 
Sophomore, Travis Lynch averaged 5. 1 
yards-per-carry, gaining more than 400 
yards on the season. His 1 12-yard ef- 
fort against West Liberty highlighted his 
freshman season. 

Michael Evans enters his sopho- 
more campaign with 164 yards on 32 
carries. Evans also reached the 100- 


yard plateau carrying the ball 104 yards 
against Glenville. WVIAC defenses 
should lookout, the Rams can run!! 

The Rams receiving corps, under 
first year coach Chauncey Winbush, 
once again boasts big play receivers. 
Although Shepherd lost two top wide 
outs, Winbush has plenty of talent. Se- 
nior Jason Siedor comes in as the Rams 
go-to guy after last year’s 24 1 yards on 
13 receptions. His 18.5 yards-per-re- 
ception was the team’s best. 

The most suspect portion of the 
Rams offense is where every play be- 
gins — the offensive line. Two starting 
linemen from the Elite Eight-playoff 
team of a year ago finished their careers. 
Brian Lamb and J.R. Burger walked off 
the field with their heads held high as 
both earned first team WVIAC All-Con- 
ference honors. 

Three seniors with playoff experi- 
ence anchor this year’s line. Center John 
Terrill started all 12 games last year. 
Captain Jay Green was second team 
WVIAC All-Conference at tackle and 
Mike Brown enters his third year as a 
starting guard. 

Offense scores points and defense 
wins championships, but special teams 
electrify fans. Especially when you have 
All-American James Rooths. Rooths set 
a NCAA all-divisions record with five 
punt returns for touchdowns. The jun- 
ior also led NCAA Division II in punt 
returns with a 2 1 .5 yards-per-return av- 
erage. 


Beane’s Magic Focuses on Hill Trophy, More Records 


by Robert Tucker 
Picket Staff Writer 

Three years ago, Damian Beane 
walked into Rams Stadium and cracked 
the foundation with his first perfor- 
mance, 8 1 yards on 1 1 carries. When 
his senior season comes to its conclu- 
sion, the Rams faithful will be singing 
“And the Walls Came Tumbling Down.” 

This season, the walls will tumble 
and records will fall as Beane adds to 
his West Virginia Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference career rushing record with 
every stride. He looks to be the first 
athlete in WVIAC history to rush for 
over 1 ,000 yards in each of his four sea- 
sons. Achieving the single season rush- 
ing mark as a senior is well within 
Beane’s reach and with another great 
season, he could set the mark for the 
most rushing yards in a career for all 
NCAA divisions. 

The All-American is coming off a 


season where he was a finalist for the 
Harlon Hill Trophy, the NCAA Divi- 
sion II equivalent of the Heisman, fin- 
ishing third among Division II rushers 
with 1,775 yards in 10 regular season 
games. 

Beane stepped into the Rams lineup 
in the third game of his freshman year. 
Since that day in 1996, Shepherd foot- 
ball has vanquished 26 of 3 1 opponents 
while Beane has rewritten almost every 
rushing record in the WVIAC. Despite 
playing only eight games his inaugural 
season, Beane set the school and 
WVIAC records for most yards by a 
freshman ( 1 ,358 yards on 2 1 9 carries). 

Beane did not slow down his sopho- 
more year, earning All-America honors 
as he rushed for 1 ,590 yards. That mark 
again set new school and WVIAC 
records, this time for most yards by a 
sophomore. Beane continued that trend 
last year rushing for 2,096 yards to set 
the record for juniors. 



Highlights 

Damian Beane’s Record 


With the Rams 

4,723 career yards 


WVIAC rushing leader 

2,096 

1998 rushing yards 
WVIAC single season 
leader 

25 

career 100 yard games 

10 

career 200 yard games 

2 

team MVP award 


male athlete of the year 
All-American 

1st 

Ram to rush for 100 
yards in every game in a 


single season 



Story of His Career: 

Damian Beane has spent his first three 
years with the Rams sprinting away from 
the competition, just like he does here 
against a stumbling HU hopper. This 
year Beane hunts for more records and 
his own Harlon Hill Trophy. 


Photo courtesy of SID 
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Women’s 
volleyball 
spikin’ it up 

See pg. 19 



Celebrating 103 Years of Service to the Community 




The 
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Unheard Voices 
travels to 
Shepherd 

See pg. 7 
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Nurses Net $500K 





Kodak Moment: After the cafeteria got new, blue trays, the old trays were 
put to interesting use by some imaginative students, faculty or staff. This tray, 
found near the Health Center, garnered a few laughs from passer sby. 


Overbooking Crisis: Living in the Lounge 


Vote! Freshman, 
SLC Elections 
This Week 

by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

V otes continue to come in as stu- 
dents cast their ballots for the 
freshman class officers and six Student 
Life Council representatives. 

Voting began on Sept. 13 and will 
end Friday. All voting will be done elec- 
tronically and only students using Shep- 
herd College computer accounts will be 
able to vote. All students are eligible to 
vote for SLC representatives; only 
freshmen will be allowed to vote for 
freshman class officers. 

Nine students are competing for the 
six SLC seats. SLC is a board of stu- 
dents, faculty and staff who vote on 
policies affecting Shepherd College. The 
council votes on policies such as hous- 
ing and alcohol as well as updating the 
handbook. 

SLC elections, normally held in the 
spring, were rescheduled for this fall 
because of a series of balloting prob- 
lems connected with the electronic vot- 
ing process. Nominations were not re- 
opened. 

Junior SLC candidate Pete Frisbee 
said, “I think it would be a good oppor- 
tunity for me to become more involved 
in policy here and take an active part in 
campus life.” 

Another SLC hopeful, Jenna Dolan 
said that she wanted to run because “if 
you're not involved, you don’t know 
what is going on.” 

Aside from Frisbee and Dolan, 
seven other students appear on the bal- 
lot for SLC. April Kilgore, who served 
last year, seeks a second term. Former 
SLC member Mark Hazlett wants to 
return to the council after a one-year 
absence. Running for the first time are 
Pasha Adamo, Robert Brandenburg, 
Mike Coppersmith, Kristin Haney and 
April Shimp. 

Many of the freshman class candi- 
dates have high hopes for the future. 
Presidential candidate James Lanham 
would like to see more commuter is- 
sues addressed. 

Election conf d on pg. 4 


by Erin Nissley and Justin Snead 
Picket Staff Writers 

S ince Shepherd overbooked its resi- 
dence halls this semester, seven 
male students found themselves with- 
out dorm rooms. Four students in Shaw 
and three students in Thacher have lived 
in study lounges for the past four weeks. 

“Most of these are things that came 
up at the last minute,” said Harry Young, 
head of the Residence Life Office. “It’s 
a juggling act to get the right number of 
students.” 

Three of the displaced students did 
not fill out a room application at the end 
of the spring semester, two are return- 
ing students, one student is a freshman 


and one is a readmit. The overbooking 
has also caused 1 1 male RAs to have 
roommates and for Miller Hall to be 
opened to all females, instead of just 
freshman females as it has been in the 
past. 

“1 didn’t know anything about it [liv- 
ing in the study lounge] until I got here,” 
said Rick Brown, a sophomore living in a 
Shaw study lounge since the beginning of 
the semester. “I love living here, though.” 

Bill Jeffery, a second-year student, 
said that so far, living in a Thacher study 
lounge with two other roommates has 
not been that bad. “It’s like living in West 
Woods,” he said. “The only extra perk 
is the full-sized fridge and the tables.” 
Overcrowding conf d on pg. 5 


Largest Gift 
in Shepherd 
History 
Donated by 
McCormack 

by Aria Sol Charles 
Picket Staff Writer 

E ight Shepherd College nursing 
students will receive full schol- 
arships each year as a result of 
a new $500,000 endowment from 
Leonard J. McCormack. 

The check McCormack handed to 
Shepherd College Foundation President 
Jim Davis represented the largest out- 
right gift in Shepherd College history. 

Not only will eight students have 
their financial burden significantly light- 
ened as they attend Shepherd, but 
McCormack stipulated that 20 percent 
of the interest income earned each year 
on the endowment will provide unre- 
stricted college support funds for the 
nursing program. 

These funds will also help ensure 
that Shepherd’s nursing curriculum can 
furnish competitive technology for its 
students. Dunlop said that “the 
McCormack legacy will educate scores 
of top-quality Shepherd College nurses 
who will be fully trained using up-to- 
date medical technology.” 

Lynn Hanson, chair of the nursing 
department, spoke about the impact of 
the department support funds. She de- 
scribed a long tradition in nursing that 
training mannequins “be affectionately 
named.” The state-of-the-art comput- 
erized mannequin that will now become 
a part of the nursing program will be 
called “LJ.” 

Anna Clay introduced McCormack 
to the Shepherd nursing department. 
Clay was working at a restaurant that 
McCormack and his wife Dorothy vis- 
ited often. As they learned of her 
deeply held aspiration to earn a nurs- 
McCormack conf d on pg. 4 
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Compiled by Erin L Nissley 

Bloodmobile to Visit Shepherd 

The bloodmobile will be at Shepherd College on Wednesday, Sept. 22 
from noon until 6 p.m. in the College Center's Storer Ballroom. The blood- 
mobile is sponsored by Phi Epsilon Kappa physical education, health and 
recreation fraternity. 

Donors must be 1 7-years-old, weigh at least 1 05 pounds and have waited 
eight weeks since their last donation. They also should eat generous meals 
before and after donating blood. Refreshments will be served to all blood 
donors. 

Pride Conies to the Panhandle 

The third annual Eastern Panhandle Gay Pride Picnic will be held in 
Shepherdstown on Saturday, Sept. 18 from 1 1 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Admission to the picnic is free, but donations are gladly accepted. The 
picnic will be held rain or shine. For more information or directions, call 876- 
8390 or email amh@ix.netcom.com. 

Library Hours Have Changed 

Shepherd College Scarborough Library will observe the following hours 
during the fall 1999 semester: Monday-Thursday, 8 a.m. -11 p.m.; Friday. 8 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Saturday, 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Sunday, 2 p.m.- 11 p.m. 

Millbrook Orchestra’s Fall Schedule 

The Millbrook Orchestra will hold its first concert on Saturday, Sept. 25 
in the Frank Arts Center at 8 p.m. Stephanie Jeong, a 12-year-old violinist, 
will perform as a guest soloist. 

The next scheduled concerts are Nov. 6 and March 4 in Charles Town. 
The concluding concert will be held on May 1 3, at the Frank Arts Center. 

Season tickets are available at a discount: individual performance ticket 
prices are: $22 adult, $20 senior. $10 student. For tickets or information, call 
876-3170. 

RBA Program Holds Logo Contest 

The Reagent Bachelor of Arts Degree Program is celebrating its 25 th 
anniversary during the 1 999-2000 school year. In celebration of the occasion, 
the program coordinators of the 10 participating institutions are holding a 
contest to develop a logo for the program. 

All entries must be received by 5 p.m. on Oct. 18 to be considered for 
judging. The designer of the winning logo will receive $500. 

For rules, contact Mark W. Stotler. RBA Statewide Coordinator, State 
College and University Systems of West Virginia, 1018 Kanawha Blvd., East 
Suite 700. Charleston, W. Va. 25301. or call (304)558-0262. 

Health Fair to be Held Oct. 7 

A health fair will be held Oct. 7 from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the College 
Center Ram’s Den. 

The fair will include free Hu injections and blood pressure, blood sugar, 
HIV and cholesterol screenings. Health lectures and information will be avail- 
able in a variety of areas including alcoholism/drug abuse. HIV, anorexia and 
domestic and family issues. 

SGA to Host a Silent Auction 

The SGA will be hosting a silent auction and dinner on Friday Oct. 8 at 
the Men’s Club in Shepherdstown. The purpose of this dinner is to raise 
supplemental funds for the various organizations the SGA supports. Works 
of art. Shepherd College Theatre and Contemporary American Theatre Fes- 
tival tickets, as well as various donations from local businesses will be auc- 
tioned off. Tickets are $15 apiece or $25 a couple. Call 876-5301 for more 
information. 


NCTC Offers “Little 
People’s Big School” 

nizing letters, numbers, shapes and col- 
ors, as well as enjoying music, crafts, 
art and physical activities. 

Field trips to local places of inter- 
est are scheduled. These places include 
the fire station, the library, the pumpkin 
patch and animal habitats. Of course, 
conservation and nature programs are 
particularly important to the NCTC fa- 
cility. 

The center is open from 6:30 a.m. 
until 6:00 p.m. The children are fed 
breakfast, lunch and a snack. A weekly 
newsletter is also sent home for the 
parents and the children. 

The Learning Tree offers a safe 
and educational atmosphere for children 
while their parents or guardians are at- 
tending work or school. The center's 
new facilities allow children to grow and 
establish relationships with other chil- 
dren and a well-trained, friendly staff. 
Shepherd College students and faculty 
can now take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for their children. 

Debbie Gillum, assistant director of 
the Learning Tree, said, “the facilities 
are so great that the parents would 
rather stay here than the children!" 

Prices for the Learning Tree in- 
clude: full time care (ages two to 12) 
$80 weekly and full time care (ages 
three months to two years old) $120 
weekly. Part time care is available only 
for children ages two to 1 2. The price 
is $20 for the first child and $ 1 8 for each 
additional child. Before-and-after 
school care is available weekly for $45. 
Before-or-after school care is $25 
weekly. 

Applications are available in the 
Student Affairs office. For more in- 
formation, call Bonnie Muck, director 
of the Learning Tree, at 876-7354. 


St. Agnes Catholic Parish 

Extends A Warm Welcome to all 
Shepherd College Students! 

We are happy to have you with us here in Shepherdstow n! 

Our Sunday Mass schedule is 
Saturday , 5:30 p.m. 

Sunday , 8:00 and 10:30 a.m. 

St. Agnes is on the corner of Church and Washington Streets 
Just two blocks w est of German Street 
and a five minute walk from the Campus. 

For more informal ion please call 304-876-6436. 


by Amber Boyce 

Picket Staff Writer 

The Child Development Center at 
the Fish and Wildlife’s National Con- 
servation Training Center (NCTC) has 
opened its doors to the public by otter- 
ing their “little people's big school." 

The Learning Tree, located on 
Shepherd Grade road three miles from 
Shepherd College, provides quality child 
care for children ages three months 
through 12 years of age. A before- 
and-after school program has been 
implemented providing transportation to 
Shepherdstown Elementary School. 

As an educational curriculum that 
offers structured and self-initiated ac- 
tivities, the program is designed to pro- 
vide a developmental^ appropriate and 
safe environment to assist children in 
all areas of growth. The Learning Tree 
staff strives to keep up with contempo- 
rary learning practices while fostering 
nurturing and caring relationships with 
caregivers. Learning areas such as 
dramatic play, science, mathematics and 
computer skills are available for all chil- 
dren at their level of development. 
Children receive instruction in recog- 
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New VP of Student Affairs has Big Heart, Big Plans 



Sharon Kipetz said that she has had a lot to do since her arrival to Shepherd in July. 
Her overflowing desk tells everyone who visits her office how busy she's been. 


by Jamie Crouse and Sarah Alouf 
Picket Staff Writers 

Shepherd College has a lot of ex- 
citing changes to look forward to with 
the arrival of the new Vice President 
of Student Affairs Sharon Kipetz. Not 
only does she have a lot of experience 
as a supervisor of student affairs, but 
she has a confident attitude as well. Re- 
garding Shepherd College, she said, “If 
we have a positive image of who we 
are, we can basically go just about any 
place we want to.” 

Kipetz seems to have settled in 
nicely at Shepherd. 

Her office is still in 
mini-shambles, 
though, with pro- 
jective wall hang- 
ings leaning 
against the walls 
and stacks of files 
on the table and 
floor. She credits 
this delay in settling 
in to the fact that it 
just takes women 
longer than men to 
move in. “I want 
to be comfortable 
where I work,” 
she said. 

When Kipetz first heard about the 
job opening at Shepherd, she did not 
even know where Shepherd College 
was, let alone being completely serious 
about a new job. Kipetz admits that 
she was not initially hooked on Shep- 
herd. The reason Kipetz came to love 
Shepherd was twofold: she said that she 
liked seeing the involvement from the 
staff, faculty and students during the 
search for the new vice president and 
she said she appreciated the fact that 
the faculty valued students. Kipetz said 
that Shepherd is very different from her 
previous school, the University of Con- 
necticut, because she believes that “it’s 
a more personalized experience for stu- 


dents here.” 

Kipetz sees great potential in Shep- 
herd College because she sees students 
who value their education. The stu- 
dent involvement and the “not fluffy, but 
tough” issues the students raise impress 
her. She is very excited about working 
closely with students and making some 
changes. Her list of hopeful campus 
improvements includes: mentoring for 
female students, increasing student 
awareness about multicultural and di- 
versity issues, revamping the Shepherd 
College handbook, increasing financial 
aid awareness and reinstating the stu- 
dent court. Her 
first goal, however, 
is to “really work 
with my staff and 
to have my staff 
be a strong team 
that is student cen- 
tered and an im- 
portant part of the 
community.” 

She also has 
big plans for the 
Dining Hall, the 
College Center, and 
residence halls. 
Fixing the over- 
crowding in the 
Dining Hall is a big priority, though she 
realizes that it will take some time. Kipetz 
would also like to see some renovations 
done to spruce up the College Center 
because it “should be a place where stu- 
dents want to come and hang out.” With 
respect to the residence halls, she plans 
to work closely with Administration and 
Finance to make sure that they are ser- 
viced well and that work orders are re- 
sponded to quickly. 

Kipetz is very interested in hearing 
from students about changes they 
would like to see and how the college 
can be improved. She plans to attend 
meetings and activities that students are 
having and she hopes that students will 
tell her if they have problems. She has 


even chosen a specific time each week 
when students can come in to her of- 
fice and talk to her and she hopes that 
they will do so. “Students can just 
come in and have a cup of coffee and 
some chocolate.” She plans to leave 


next Thursday, Sept. 1 6 open from 4:30- 
6 p.m. and every Thursday after that 
open from 4-6 p.m. She hopes to learn 
where she can be helpful as a vice 
president and as a member of the com- 
munity. 
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2000 MISS WEST VIRGINIA USA" PAGEANT ” 

Official Preliminary to 
Miss USA Pageant 

NO PERFORMING TAUNT BEQUiBEO 

If you are an applicant who 
qualifies and are between the ages of 
18 and 27 by February 1, 2000 . never 
married and at least a six month resi- 
dent of West Virginia, thus college 
students are eligible, you could be 
West Virginia's represenative at the 
CBS nationally televised MISS USA 
PAGEANT in February. Last year. 

MISS USA competed for over $200,000 
in cash and prizes. The 2000 West 
Virginia USA pageant will be presented 
at the Best Western Gateway Inn in 
Huntington, West Virginia, the weekend 
of October 30, 1 999. The new Miss West 
Virginia USA. along with her expense paid trip to compete in the CBS-nalionally 
televised MISS USA PAGEANT will receive over $1,000 in cash among her many 
prizes. All Ladies interested in competing for the title must respond by mail. 

LETTERS MUST INCLUDE A RECENT SNAPSHOT, A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY, 

ADDRESS AND A PHONE NUMBER. WRITE TO: 2000 MSS WEST VIRGINIA 
USA PAGEANT- PAGEANT HEADQUARTERS- OEPT CA - 347 IOGUST AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, PA 15301 - Of FWE PHONE NUMBER 724-225-5343 

“ VISIT US ON THE WEB A T vV« 

http: //www. Pageant Headquarters, com v 

‘A Carvern Production’ 

Celebrating Over 25 Years Of 
'Pageantry With A Purpose' 

Application Deadline is September 18, 1999 
Miss West Virginia USA pageant is a Carvern Production 

Miss USA Pageant i:> jointly owned by Trump Pageants Inc. and CBS Pageants Inc. 



AMANDA BURNS 

Miss West Virginia USA SM 
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“Students 
can just come 
in and have a 
cup of coffee 
and some 
chocolate. ” 


Photo by Jamie Crouse 
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Shepherd’s Newest Donation is One that Keeps Giving 


McCormack cont’d from pg. 1 

ing degree, the McCormacks decided 
to pay Clay’s tuition. Clay graduated 
in 1999 with an associate of science 
degree in nursing. 

Perhaps it was McCormack’^own 
experience in college that led him and 
his wife to put Clay through school. 
McCormack explained, “I took 10 
years to go through college — I had to 
work during that tfhie.” 

Monica Lingenfelter, executive 
vice president of the Shepherd College 
Foundation, said: ‘The very nature of 
an endowment is such that the original 
gift will never be used up. It will be 
invested and will in fact grow and will 
produce more and more income each 
year.” 

This gift has already started help- 
ing students. Although endowment in- 
come to support McCormack Schol- 
arship awards will be earned over the 
next year, the Shepherd College Foun- 
dation honored McCormack’s gener- 
osity by making a surprise presenta- 
tion of the very first McCormack 
award to Vanessa Domenico. 

The Shepherd College Foundation 


What is Meat? 

In the simplest sense* a 
vegetarian is someone who 
does not eat meat . But how, 
exactly , do you define meat? 

Vegan (pronounced VEE-ghin) 
This is the most restrictive 
form of vegetarianism. 
Vegans avoid all foods of ani- 
mal origin, including meat, 
poultry, fish, seafood, eggs and 
dairy products. 

Pesco- Vegetarian 

They eat fish and seafood in 
addition to plant-based foods. 

Ovo- Vegetarian 

They eat eggs in addition to 
plant-based foods. 

Lacto- Vegetarian 

They eat dairy products in ad- 
dition to plant-based foods. 

Occasional- or 
Semi- Vegetarians 

refers to the growing number 
of Americans who are mod- 
erating their consumption of 
meat, poultry, fish, seafood, 
eggs and/or dairy products. 



McCormack said that he first became interested in the nursing program after talking 
to a waitress who \s deepest desire was to be a nurse. 


administers over 240 named scholarship 
funds, providing $470,000 to over 400 


students this academic year, and 
$ 1 3 1 ,000 in general college support. 


Freshmen Elect 
Class Officers 

Election confd from pg. 1 

David Rucki, Lanham's opponent 
said: ‘i hope to get a better idea of 
what’s going on in the college so 1 can 
better relate to the rest of the fresh- 
men what's actually going on and 
what's there for them.” 

Jared Thomas, a candidate for 
freshman class secretary, would like 
to see freshman parking on the East 
campus. The parking situation on 
campus is a big concern among those 
running for freshman office. Challeng- 
ing Thomas for the secretary's post 
is Toni Carone. 

Andrea Sherman runs unopposed 
for freshman class vice president. 

Once elected, the freshman class 
officers will join other class officers 
on the Inter-Class Council. The ICC 
meets Wednesdays at 12:15 p.m. in 
the Blue-Gray Room. The six students 
elected to SLC will begin serving im- 
mediately. SLC meets on the first and 
third Thursdays of each month, start- 
ing Sept. 23. 


New Vegan Meals Aim to Please Students 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 


It seems that Shepherd’s beloved 
cafeteria has added a few new suprises 
to the line of entrees. And no, it isn't 
the so-called meatloaf. 

The Dining Hall has begun offer- 


offered one vegetarian entree at both 
lunch and dinner in the past years, this 
fall is the first time that the dining hall 
will offer meals that will please even 
the most strict vegetarian. The new line 
of meals came after students suggested 
changes in a meeting with the cafeteria 
staff last spring. 


ing “vegan” entrees - meals that 
have no animal products in them 
at all (meaning, no meat, cheese, 
milk, butter, eggs or gelatin). This 
new line of meatless meals aims 
to please the growing number of 
vegetarians at Shepherd. 

“We’ve never really offered 
anything for vegans. We’ve ig- 
nored them,” said Stacy Wright, the 
food manager at Shepherd's cafeteria. 
“But we realized that there's a big veg- 
etarian population at Shepherd, and so 
we started looking into what they 
wanted.” 

Vegetarianism is a growing trend 
across America. According to research- 
ers, almost two-thirds of Americans eat 
meatless meals on a regular basis, and 
62 percent of Americans eat meatless 
dinners at least once a week. And. al- 
most 15 percent of college students are 
selecting vegetarian options at college 
dining halls on any given day. 

And while Shepherd's cafeteria has 


“I’m hoping that 
all the vegetarians will 
be pleased with our 
new choices . . . ” 


“When I heard that some students 
who lived on campus weren't eating in 
the cafeteria because there was noth- 
ing that they could eat, I knew that we 
had to make some changes,” Wright 
said. So she started researching veg- 
anism. looking up recipes and beginning 
to educate the cafeteria staff on the dif- 
ferent types of vegetarianism. 

“It's taken a lot of work to get to 
this point. Now, it's going to take a lot 
of cooperation to fine-tune it,” Wright 
said. “I'm hoping that all vegetarians 
will be pleased with our new choices.” 
One vegan student said that she is 
pleased with the new choices that the 


cafeteria has offered for the vegetar- 
ian population at Shepherd. “It's great 
that the school is finally realizing the 
growing population of vegetarians," said 
Meghan Baird, a freshman at Shepherd. 
“Everything’s been pretty good so far, 
except for the cous-cous.” 

Wright said that the cafeteria 
has bought a variety of new foods; 
things like tofu cream cheese, soy 
milk and cheese-less cheese 
sauce, in addition to the meatless 
entrees, will round out their new 
line of choices. 

“It’s very difficult to find some 
of the ingredients, what with the 
way the state does business,” 
Wright said. “Shepherd will spend a lot 
more money pleasing the vegans.” 

So far, it seems that the new meat- 
less meals are gaining in popularity with 
both vegans and other vegetarian stu- 
dents alike. And while many of the stu- 
dents are sticking with crowd-pleasers 
such as chicken strips and hamburgers, 
even those who are die-hard carnivores 
say that they think the new menu 
choices are a good idea. 

“I think it's a good thing to offer 
people who don't eat meat, as long as 
they give options to everyone,” said 
Scott Nellis, a junior graphic design 
major. 
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Future Library Expansion Plans Unveiled 







Architect Peter Nobile shows the community the plans for the library expansion 
project at a meeting on Aug . 25. The total bill is projected to be around $10 million. 


by Jason Roberts 
Picket Staff Writer 

Architectural drawings made pub- 
lic Aug. 25 show that the planned 46,000 
square foot addition to the Scarborough 
Library will include an auditorium, a 24- 
hour study center and plenty of addi- 
tional space. 

Architect Peter Nobile of the firm 
Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson and 
Abbott explained that the $10 million 
project calls for the building to extend 
northward between the existing library 
and Ikenberry Hall, thus removing the 
parking lots in that area. He said, 
though, that the parking area can be 
redesigned once the building is com- 
plete. 

The library addition will house both 
the library as well as the Robert C. Byrd 
Center for Legislative Studies, which 
will be independent from the library and 
serve as a research center for schol- 
arly work on the federal government. 

Nobile said that this will be a three- 
story building anchored on the north end 
by a two-story rotunda that “will strike 
people coming down King Street.” He 
added that both the library addition and 
the Byrd Center will feature a facade 
similar to the surrounding buildings, 
making it “compositionally harmonious 
with the rest of the campus.” 

Plans for the Byrd Center include 
three large classrooms, a kitchen, an 
archival section, a conference center 


and a 100-seat auditorium for lectures 
that will be shared with the library. 

The library addition will also con- 
sist of three floors. Nobile said that the 
building will include a “grand reading 
room” with glass walls to allow sun- 
light. He explained that the second floor 
will contain collection stacks and a read- 
ing room while the third floor will house 
classrooms and study space. Nobile 
added that the addition will break 
through the north wall of the existing 
building on all levels. He said that con- 
struction crews will seal off the work 
areas and try to work during off-peak 
hours and weekends to “minimize the 
disruption of users.” 

Vice President for Administration 
and Finance Alan Ingle explained that 
work on the addition will not proceed 
until archaeologists complete examina- 
tions of the site. He said that construc- 
tion will likely begin next May or June 
and that the school “will have a work- 
ing addition by 2001.” Ingle said that 
only the first two stories of the addition 
will be completed until the school ac- 
quires additional funding to finish the 
third floor. Renovations in the current 
building will not begin until after comple- 
tion of the addition. Ingle said that the 
cost of the renovations cannot yet be 
determined. Plans for the renovations 
include a 24-hour study center, new 
restrooms and a new elevator. 

Shepherd College President David 
Dunlop called the library expansion a 


“really exciting project” and pointed out 
that it is the second major building 
project in five years. He added that 
the library addition will be the “core of 
the campus.” But he stressed that the 
project must stay within budget. 

Library Director Joseph Barnes 
said that the expansion is “something 
Shepherd has needed for a long time.” 
He praised the architects for “doing a 
wonderful job” on the design and said 
that the project will double the amount 
of group study rooms. Barnes explained 
that a new high-tech classroom 


equipped with 12 workstations for 
hands-on learning will be one of the 
many improvements that the addition 
will feature. 

Ingle said the library addition is “an 
outstanding opportunity to expand cir- 
culation space for books and to enhance 
study space with computerization.” He 
said the Byrd Center will bring “great 
notoriety” to the college from Wash- 
ington and that if Shepherd becomes the 
depository of Sen. Robert C. Byrd's (D- 
W.Va.) papers, that will “be the icing 
on the cake” for the planned expansion. 


Students Living in Lounges Don’t Want to Leave 


Overcrowding confd from pg. 1 

But while students are occupying the 
second floor study lounges, other resi- 
dents of the second floor of Thacher and 
Shaw cannot use the lounges to study. 

“It’s unfair to promise students study 
lounges and then not give them to us,” 
said Kate Terry, a sophomore who lives 
in Shaw. “1 wish they’d find someplace 
else to put them.” 

Other students said that they miss 
using of the kitchen available in all the 
study lounges. Cooper Childers, a fresh- 
man English major said: “Kick their asses 
out. I want to make my bratwurst in the 
kitchen.” 

Some students, however, said that 
they felt sorry for those living in the study 
lounges. “I feel sorry for them. There 
are no windows. It’s like living in a 
prison,” said Chris Kincaid, a freshman 
living in Thacher. 

Young anticipates moving the dis- 
placed students out of the study lounge 


and into dorm rooms by January at the we’ll have it worked out before then,” 
latest. said Young. 


“There’s always a drop in on-cam- “In years gone past, it was not un- 
pus students in the spring, but hopefully common for Shepherd to open at 110 



A victim of overcrowding : Bill Jeffrey makes himself at home in his makeshift dorm 
room in the Thacher study lounge. He said that its kind of like living in West Woods. 


percent,” Young said. But he added, “I 
don’t think it’s good to open too far over 
capacity.” 

Young intends to take steps to en- 
sure that students will not live in study 
lounges in the future. Anticipating what 
the room vacancies are, having room 
sign-up earlier in the semester and send- 
ing verification letters to students at the 


beginning of the summer are some of 
the ideas Young has to make the room 


assignment process more efficient and 
easier to understand. 

“We’ve got to make sure students 
know what the process is,” he said. “We 
need to do a better job anticipating how 
J many vacancies we have.” 
g For now though, the seven home-. 
J less students are still residing in study 
lounges while RLO works out places 

.o 

o for them to live. “If I had four vacan- 
J- cies, I’d say that they have to move,” 
said Young. “Until then, there’s not 
much we can do.” 


* 
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Kenney Speaks Out Against the Crisis in Kosovo 


by Leslie White 
Picket Staff Writer 


"We went into this war in the most 
peculiar way,” said George Kenney to 
a crowded Reynolds Hall Sept. 1 dur- 
ing a panel discussion on the recent 
Kosovo crisis. 

Kenney, formerly of the U.S. State 
Department, resigned loudly in 1 992 in 
protest of the current U.S. policy in the 
Balkans. He spoke about the problems 
of accuracy in the media’s coverage of 
Kosovo, the Clinton Administration’s 
actions in Serbia, their implications for 
the future and what alternatives could 
have saved us from this costly situa- 
tion. Kenney was joined by a panel of 
experts which included Col. Jan E. 
Callen of the United States Army War 
College, Dr. Martin L. Cook, professor 
of ethics at the USAWC, Dr. Walter 
Hanak, professor of history at Shepherd 
College and Maria Lorenson, editor of 
The Martinsburg Journal. 

Kenney first brought to light the 
media’s penchant for inaccuracy dur- 
ing the crisis. He said that the issue 
that bothered him more than all of the 
other distortions about the conflict in 
Kosovo was the number of people re- 
ported dead. He went on to say that 
the floated number of 200,000 was "non- 
sense” and that he had come up with a 
number between 40,000-60,000. Kenny 
said, ‘it seems gruesome to me that the 
press would dwell on imaginary num- 
bers . . . It’s a kind of sensationalism . . . 
voyeurism as well." Lorenson added, 
"We should all be troubled by the inac- 
curacy ... we have an obligation to get 
it right.” 

Kenney’s other major complaint 


about the media coverage in Kosovo 
was that he believed that they had taken 
sides. Over time, the Serbs became 
the villains. Kenney also mentioned that 
the Albanians were no saints either. "Be- 
lieve me. each side did terrible things to 
each other when they could.” 

Because of the extensive, and ac- 
cording to Kenney, inaccurate report- 
ing of the crisis in Kosovo, the Clinton 
Administration felt obligated to do 
something. According to Kenney, the 
U.S. government had worked itself into 
such a fervor that they were ready to 
fight and were looking for just about any 
excuse to go after Serbia. The excuse 
came in the form of the unsigned Ram- 
bouillet Accords. He said: "Senior 
people in the Clinton administration, par- 
ticularly Secretary of State Madeline 
Albright, wanted to have a war. It was 
a political boon for the president, and 
he gave the go-ahead.” 

Kenney believed that the Serbs 
were willing to compromise at the be- 
ginning of this year and seemed to ap- 
prove of some kind of international in- 
tervention. The Serbs would have pre- 
ferred the United Nations to intervene 
rather than NATO. He also stated that 
the United States expected things out 
of Serbia that most sovereign states 
could not abide by. Kenney said that, 
"basically, [the United States] said to 
the Serbs that they were going to take 
Kosovo away from them.” 

According to Kenney, the United 
States has plans to change the Kosovo 
Liberation Army from a paramilitary or 
rebellion group to an armed national 
guard. Kenney stated that this policy is 
being kept secret from the rest of Eu- 
rope and it may or may not be enacted. 



Former State Department official George Kenney accused the United States and 
NATO of serious wrongdoings in Kosovo at a panel discussion Sept. I 


He also spoke about plans to hold early 
elections that would not include an ab- 
sentee ballot. "We are going to disen- 
franchise all of the Serbs who were in 
Kosovo by returning Albanians,” said 
Kenney. Currently, Serbs are leaving 
Kosovo fearing retaliatory assaults by 
returning Albanians. Thus, the Serbian 
population of Kosovo will not have a 
voice in the upcoming elections. 

Bombing Serbia was not a useful 
solution in Kenney’s opinion. He thought 
that a better solution, although one which 
would not have a quick result or would 
have served any short-term political 
goals, would have been extended ne- 
gotiations. According to Kenney, the 
negotiations would have taken 100 
years. 

The bombing in Serbia has vast 


implications not only for the Balkans, but 
for the rest of the world. Kenney ex- 
plained that, "this kind of approach re- 
ally turns a lot of traditions around and I 
think it has raised a lot of issues about 
what is the appropriate role for military 
power and what it will be in the future.” 
In his opinion, the bombing of Serbia has 
served as an example for other coun- 
tries, such as China and Taiwan, who 
might think that they can intervene on 
another sovereign state because "they 
know what is best and are stronger.” 
The United States or NATO could 
also become a pawn in a power struggle 
between two rival counties who won- 
der how they could manipulate us into 
wiping out their enemy. The bombing, 
said Kenney, “ is a very troubling pre- 
cedent.” 


SEO Stresses the Importance of 3 R’s 


Co-Mingle Containers 
Locations 

1-1 1) Outside each residence hail 

12) Between the Frank and Creative 
Arts Centers 

13) Outside Stutzman/Slonaker Hall 

14) Outside Snyder Hall/Byrd Science 
& Technology Center 

15) Outside Ikenberry Hall 

16) Outside White Hail 

17) Outside Sara Cree Hall 

18) Outside Knutti Hall 

19) Outside the Ruth Scarborough 
Library 

20) Outside the Bookstore 

21) Outside the College Center 

Paper Recycling 
Container Locations 

1 ) The uphill side of the College Center 

in the "driveway” 

2) Behind the Dining Hall 


by Christina Staubs 

Picket Staff Writer 

The professors here at Shepherd 
are not the only ones who care about 
students’ future. The Shepherd Envi- 
ronmental Organization also lends a 
hand on strengthening everyone's fu- 
ture and the awareness of a very im- 
portant word-- Recycle. 

Last year, SEO began a full-scale 
recycling program on campus. Recy- 
cling bins were placed throughout the 
East Campus and outside residence halls 
on the West Campus. Also, paper-re- 
cycling bins were placed behind the 
Dining Hall and the College Center. 
SEO is still continuing this project in 
hopes that Shepherd will become more 


aware of its environment. 

Pete Kinyon, a past SEO vice-presi- 
dent and SGA representative, said that 
the project "could be better.” Kinyon 
explained that recycling bins have been 
found contaminated with non-recyclable 
materials resulting in Waste Manage- 
ment not picking them up. To solve this 
problem, Kinyon and fellow SEO mem- 
bers placed garbage cans beside the 
bins. Despite the garbage cans, a con- 
taminated recycling bin is still found 
occasionally. 

SEO still needs Shepherd's support. 
Current membership stands at 30 but 
more are needed for the organization to 
better achieve its goals. SEO has been 
asked to help with an environmental 
project in Maine consisting of 3.5 miles 


of the Appalachian Trail. 

Kinyon has been involved with SEO 
for the past two years and urges ev- 
eryone to take part in helping the envi- 
ronment. 

Kinyon said: "Future plans for SEO 
will be a website and a monthly news- 
letter. All this in hopes of showing Shep- 
herd the importance of the environ- 
ment.” 

SEO is asking Shepherd to do the 
right thing: take part in recycling and 
help to create a better future for every- 
one. 

Anyone interested in joining SEO 
should visit the first floor of the Byrd 
Science Center and check out the SEO 
bulletin for more information. SEO and 
the Earth will thank you. 


Photo by Lise Nielsen 
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Silent No More: 

Unheard Voices Resonate at Shepherd 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 


UNHEARD 

VOICES 

Silent No More... 


Shepherd College will no longer be 
able to ignore “Unheard Voices” after 
an exhibit featuring victims of sexual 
assault. 

Jason Dilley’s “Unheard Voices,” 

an interactive mul- 

timedia exhibit of 
24 hand-crafted 
portrait masks and 
one full figure cast 
of victims of sexual 
assault, will be dis- 
played at Shepherd 

in the Storer Ball- 

room every day for two weeks from 9 
a. m. until 10p.m. Viewer activated re- 
cordings of these victims telling their sto- 
ries accompany every portrait. 

Running until Oct. 15, the exhibit 
opens Saturday, Oct. 2 for introductory 
viewings and opens to the public Mon- 
day, Oct. 4. “Unheard Voices,” an ex- 
periential art exhibit, promotes the 
awareness and acknowledgment of rape 
and sexual abuse as it humanizes the 
victims and their stories. 

Special to Shepherd, Dilley will be 
visiting campus during the first week of 
his exhibit’s opening. In addition to pre- 
senting a variety of lectures and pre- 
sentations during his week’s residency, 
Dilley will incorporate the voluntary 
face and story of one sexually victim- 
ized Shepherd student into “Unheard 
Voices.” Over a period of several hours, 
the student’s face will be cast in public; 
Dilley will later record the student’s 
story privately. 

Unlike the survivors of sexual as- 
sault who often live in silence, the real 
people in Dilley’s exhibit have shared 
their faces and personal stories to re- 
flect the common experiences and pain 
of rape and sexual abuse survivors. 

Before each face, a cassette re- 
corder and earphones provide the op- 
portunity for audience members to lis- 
ten to the victim’s own voice telling his 
or her story. A comment board waits 
at the end of the exhibit for audience 
reactions. 

On behalf of the West Virginia 
Foundation for Rape Information Ser- 
vices and the Shenandoah Women’s 
Center in Martinsburg, staff trained in 
sexual assault will be on hand during 
the exhibit hours. Sent directly from 
the center, the staff will be available to 
provide support for viewers greatly af- 


fected by the intensity of “Unheard 
Voices” and in need of personal atten- 
tion. The SWC staff will also conduct 
educational workshops and offer infor- 
mation about sexual assault. 

Although “Unheard Voices” will 
tour two other West Virginia colleges 
this fall with funding provided by the 

West Virginia FRIS, 

the Violence Against 
Women Grant Of- 
fice of the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice 
paid for the Shepherd 
visit. Other individu- 
als and organizations 
have also been in- 
volved with making this exhibit a real- 
ity. 

Nancy Hoffman, the state coordi- 
nator for the West Virginia FRIS, ar- 
ranged the exhibit for four West Vir- 
ginia campuses last year and originally 
mentioned “Unheard Voices” to Jessica 
Silva, a prevention specialist at the 
Shenandoah Women’s Center in 
Martinsburg. 

Through working with “Teens 
Night Out,” Silva spoke with Judy 
Brandenburg, manager of the College 
Center, about bringing “Unheard 
Voices” to Shepherd. The final deci- 
sion was reached in June and the search 
for sponsorship began. 

Program Board has also acted as a 
financial sponsor, active supporter and 
promoter for this project. Also, PB will 
set up the exhibit as well as provide the 
lighting. 

As the exhibit requires 24 easels to 
support the casts, 

PB is coordinating 
a donation drive. 

By offering other 
organizations the 
opportunity to do- 
nate $45 to cover 
the cost of one ea- 
sel. The donating 
organization's name will appear on all 
publicity for this event and the easel will 
be returned to the organization at the 
end of the exhibit. 

Graciously, the PB will bear the cost 
of any easels left without donations. 
Checks may be made payable to PB 
and dropped off in the Student Affairs 
Office. Anyone requiring more infor- 
mation may call the PB at x5326 and 
ask for Emily or Mary. 

Dilley, a native of San Francisco, 
developed the idea for his first exhibit 



Jason Dilley’s exhibit “ Unheard Voices 
Shepherd on Oct. 4 through 15. 


tells tragic stories of sexual abuse to 



from working with people living with 
AIDS. Wishing to eradicate myths 
about the disease, Dilley started “Project 
Face-To-Face,” a collection of castings 
of people living with AIDS and their sto- 
ries. “Project Face-To-Face” also be- 
came the name of Dilley’s art organi- 
zation as he con- 
tinued to pursue 
other social issues 
5 often left ignored. 

After national 
^ success and a visit 
o to the Smithsonian, 
B Dilley found inspi- 
ration for “Un- 
heard Voices” in 1995. By 1996, the 
exhibit premiered in Ithaca, N. Y. at both 
Ithaca College and Cornell University. 

“Unheard Voices” offers an intense 
and personal encounter with the victims 
of sexual assault. And the voices will 
finally be heard at Shepherd College. 

“Unheard Voices” is free and open 
to the Shepherd College community. 
The Storer Ballroom, located on the third 
floor in the College Center, will be open 
Monday through Sunday 9 a.m.-lO p.m. 
Oct. 2-15. For more information, see 


Brandenburg at the Information Desk 
in the College Center, call her at x5497 
or check out the website for Dilley’s 
work at www.pftf.com. 
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Self Serve 

Car Wash 

Touchless 
Automatic Bay 
features high pressure 
bottom wash 

Self-Service bays 
24 hours daily 

Maddex Square 
Shopping Center 


Photo by Stone Sprague 
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The Picket Editorial 

What Next? — An Agenda For Commuters 


Last spring was a tumultuous time 
on the Shepherd campus. But one con- 
troversial decision remains unexamined 
and unanswered. 

In the semester’s final days, the 
Student Senate voted to eliminate fund- 
ing for the Commuter Forum for the 
1999-2000 fiscal year. The action was 
stunning. At no time in recent memory 
had the Senate so forcefully declared 
a campus initiative a failure. 

Yet, an overwhelming question re- 
mains. What relationship should exist 
between a college and a student popu- 
lation that largely lives off-campus? 

One hurdle exists in addressing 
commuter concerns - very little binds 
commuters together. Essentially, there 
are three kinds of “commuters.” One 
group, former residence hall students, 
now rents in Shepherdstown and re- 
mains well connected through friends 
still living in the halls. The second group 
is the same age as the residence hall 


students. But, this group has never lived 
on campus. The third is divided by age 
from the first two. 

So the commuter question takes a 
complex twist. It may not even be pos- 
sible for all commuters to agree on a 
common agenda. Matter-of-factly, they 
never have. 

Until now, the Commuter Forum, 
apparently speaking on behalf of all 
commuters, insisted on the need for 
more family-oriented programming 
from the college. Yet. this concern re- 
flects only the needs of the nontradi- 
tional students. The idea of the Com- 
muter Day Out and Night Out rested 
on the need to gather with other com- 
muters, suggesting competition with 
residence hall students’ ability to gather 
as a whole group. But hall students do 
this only when forced, usually wing 
meetings or House Council. 

The question received the wrong 
answer. Commuters wanted campus 


inclusion but competed with the exist- 
ing campus. Apparently, something went 
wrong. 

A new agenda is needed. We do 
not suggest that all answers to the ques- 
tion of commuter involvement lie with 
the Picket. But some ideas should be 
considered. 

- The Commuter Forum should seek 
organizational status on campus. End- 
ing the search for more school money 
is a necessary first step. Money alone 
can never solve the problem. Only or- 
ganization and activity can. 

- Focus on inconvenient campus insti- 
tutions. Campus offices should not close 
for an hour in the middle of the day. 
Commuters are on campus for a lim- 
ited number of hours. No obstacles 
should exist in using campus offices. 

- Focus attention on the College Cen- 
ter. Commuters use this building, espe- 
cially the Ram’s Den. much more than 


residence hall students. A few ideas: 
add an ATM machine, invite other food 
vendors, dedicate workspaces. Com- 
muters should not settle for the Lounge 
beside the Blue-Gray Room. 

- Remain diligent on the parking issue. 
Commuters face the parking problem 
every day. Library expansion threatens 
an estimated 30 East Campus parking 
spaces. Demand a new design for the 
lots behind the Library and Ikenberry 
Hall, similar to the newly designed 
Kenamond lot. 

- Don’t be afraid to become involved. 
Every organization on campus needs to 
know what commuters want. An open 
invitation is extended to every student 
who wants to write for the Picket - 
Mondays, 4:00 p.m., Blue-Gray Room. 
Campus unity will come only if com- 
muters can embrace a common agenda. 
Because of the diversity of commut- 
ers. the entire campus can embrace that 
agenda as well. 


A letter from Haydon Rudolf 


Editors' Note: Haydon Rudolf re- 
cently retired after 26 years of ser- 
vice to Shepherd College. His pres- 
ence in Student Affairs will be greatly 
missed. 

I want to take a moment to publicly 
thank the entire Shepherd College Com- 
munity for your help and support over 
my 26 years here. A college is a spe- 
cial place where we can learn, work, 
build, share and socialize together. I 
hope I have treated you with respect 
and interest, because that is how I have 
wanted to be treated by you. Yet, even 
as I write that last sentence, I realize 
that there were times when 1 was busy, 
my mind and attention elsewhere, and 
for that I’m regretful, as 1 may have 
missed an opportunity to be helpful. 

During my first 20 and a half years 
here, I was the director of Financial Aid 
and my last five and a half I was assis- 
tant dean of Student Affairs. During all 


of that time, but particularly recently, I 
have come to appreciate that we only 
get the job done if we all work together 
and help one another. We are all faced 
with not enough time and too much to 
do, but I truly believe that if we help 
someone else accomplish their goal, we 
will build a spirit of cooperation and 
community. That means that the task 
will get done for the betterment of the 
community. 

I thank you all for your assistance 
over the years. I have been very hon- 
ored by your cards, calls, good wishes, 
gifts and by all of you who stopped at 
the reception. Best wishes to the stu- 
dents, faculty and staff for an exciting 
and fruitful 1999-2000 and many years 
in the future. 1 think, with your help, I 
have served Shepherd well. Rita and I 
look forward to the new opportunities 
retirement will bring, but I shall miss you 
all. 
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Let’s Keep the Ball Rolling 


by Doug McCarthy 

Picket Guest Commentator 

Last year, the students of Shepherd 
College took many positive steps to- 
ward changing our institution for the 
better. We clarified policies, pushed for 
more and better parking and called for 
an end to RLO injustices. Well, our 
voices have been heard! We have a new 
parking lot, so let’s use it. Our campus 
has been cleaned up. Flowers have been 
planted, things have been repainted, 
trees have been mulched: everything 
has been mulched! For the first time 
since the ‘70s, our school is cleaned up 
and looking nice. Let’s keep it that way. 
RLO is shaping up at last. While there 
are some logistical problems remaining 
in RLO, we can be assured that in the 
long run, we, as an institution, will be 
better off. 

We, as students, should be proud 
of all the work that has been accom- 
plished. But let’s remember that the 
job is not done yet. There is still much 
to be done and much to be cleaned up. 


For example, let’s get the residence 
halls renovated. The East Campus is 
only a shell of its former residential glory 
and continues to decay every year. 
Let’s get Bob Maidoff a bigger dining 
hall or at least a renovated one so that 
we can enjoy our meals. Let’s reno- 
vate the College Center so that it meets 
the needs of students. We don’t nec- 
essarily need a bowling alley but how 
about some study space, computer labs 
or copy machines? These are all things 
we need to continue pushing for. These 
are all things that will take time. 

In the meantime, while we’re push- 
ing for these things, let’s make sure that 
we preserve what good things we have 
already. Let’s continue to keep our 
campus clean and beautiful. Let’s sup- 
port the hard working staff of Student 
Affairs and encourage them to continue 
to make positive changes for the sake 
of the students. Let’s dig deep inside 
ourselves and have pride in our college. 
After all, Shepherd College is the finest 
institution of higher learning in the en- 
tire state. Believe it! 


If I Knew Then What I Know 


Now: Drinking and Driving 


by Paula Higgins 
Picket Staff Writer 

When I was a freshman, I thought 
I was invincible. Everyone heard the 
stories about this person getting expelled 
for drug paraphernalia, that person get- 
ting attacked near the football field and, 
of course, the poor soul who gets rushed 
to the hospital in the middle of the night 
for alcohol poisoning. But nothing like 
that was going to happen to me. I was 
fearless. 

My friends and I used to hang out 
at a local bar. We always had an espe- 
cially good time when our friends from 
home would come up to visit. I guess 
you could say that things sometimes got 
out of hand. 

One Friday night toward the end of 
the semester, a group of guys from home 
came up to visit us. I was extremely 
excited when they walked into the bar. 
We hung out there and did the kinds of 
things that you usually do in a bar until 
the bouncers kicked us out at three in 
the morning. But we weren’t finished 
partying yet. So, in our drunken state 
(instead of going back to my dorm room 
and risk getting in trouble for a noise 
violation) we piled into Kestler’s car and 
headed for the river. 

It was cold, and there were still 


traces of the past day’s snow on the 
ground. I was in the back seat with my 
friend Josh and Kim was in the front 
seat with Kestler. As we flew down 
the windy, narrow road. Josh and I remi- 
nisced about old high school days. It 
didn’t cross my mind that everyone in 
the car was drunk, including the driver, 
until I felt the back of the car spin out 
of control. My head hit the back driver 
side window and then I heard Josh’s 
head hit the window on his side. I was 
petrified. Somehow the drunk driver got 
the car under control before we plunged 
into the river. Then we stopped. No 
one said a word. Then I heard Kim 
say, “Can I drive?” 

Josh and I looked at each other and 
then proceeded to convince Kestler that 
Kim was the best driver there ever was. 
Of course, as I look back on it now, she 
was just as drunk as he was. But for 
some reason, at the time, I felt safer 
with her driving. Luckily, she got us all 
home in one piece. If I had known then 
what I know now, I would have thought 
twice about getting in the car with 
Kestler after leaving the bar. We were 
close enough to walk home and there 
really wasn’t any sense in driving down 
to the river. I realized that I was not 
invincible, and getting in the car with a 
crazy drunk is never worth the risk. 


TaJJdng Heads 

What are Your Feelings 
about the Campus 
Beautification Efforts? 

by Melissa S mo use 
Picket Staff Writer 


Linda Fasulo, Freshman 
Major: Social Work 

I think it’s pretty already. I am 
from this area and never want to 
leave. The more they do to make 
it more beautiful, the better it will 
be.” 


Brandi Helmick, Freshman 
Major: Chemistry 

“It’s great! It brings the college 
up to date.” 


John Reece, Freshman 
Major: Biochemistry 

“It is a lot better than the old stuff. 
It’s more modern.” 


Eric Jones, Freshman 
Major: Biochemistry 

“I think it is a positive project and 
it is doing its part to beautify the 
campus.” 
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Lambda Chi Alpha News 

This semester has been a busy one for the Phi Iota Zeta chapter of Lambda 
Chi Alpha. The chapter has started a community service project at 
Morgan’s Grove. 

The fraternity recently received recognition for their work on the 
George Tyler Moore Civil War Center. The brothers helped renovate 
the center last semester. The chapter was presented with a plaque 
for its dedication and hard work. Jamison Reynolds received a 
plaque for his outstanding contribution to the project. West Vir- 
ginia Secretary of Education David Ice and Shepherd College 
President David Dunlop presented the plaques. 

New officers for the upcoming year include: Peter 
Frisbie, president, J.B. Tanner, vice president; Mason 
Noland, secretary; Dan Nail, treasurer; Mike Hall, risk 


dents and new freshman a safe and successful fall semester. We are 
looking forward to seeing all your familiar faces and eager to meet the 
new ones. 

Sigma Alpha Iota Receives National Award 

Tension was high and the visit was unannounced as National Vice 
President of Extension and Development Shelby MacFarlane 
and Province Officer DeborahVulker made their reasons for 
the unscheduled visit known. With much anticipation, the sis- 
ters of the Eta Tau Chapter listened intently as they were 
named the National College Chapter Achievement 
Award recipients for the 1998-99 year. 


> 



Planet Shepherd 


manager; Brandon Lowe, fraternity educator; Eric Appel, 
rush chairman; Tony Sciantarelli, ritualist; Drew Jenkins, academic 
chairman; Jeremy Dawson, social chairman; Matt McSorley, alumni 
secretary; Scott Murray, historian; Jay Hartman, Cross and Crescent Cor- 
respondent; and Jamison Reynolds, wing manager. We wish you all good 
luck and have a 
great year. 

Phi Sigma Sigma 
Fall Rush 1999 

Phi Sigma 
Sigma would like to 
welcome everyone 
to their Sept. 14-16 
9 p.m. rush in the 
Ram’s Den. 

The sisters of Phi Sigma Sigma would like to wish all returning stu- 




The National College Achievement Award win- 
ner is selected as the most outstanding chapter from 
all the chapters nominated from each province. The 
college chapter’s selection for the national award is based on 
the chapter’s fulfillment of the National Objectives for that year and 
the completion of the chapter’s obligations. Throughout the nation, there 
are currently 184 college chapters. 

Here at Shepherd, the Eta Tau chapter membership includes 15 
girls with majors ranging from music education to computer information 
science. The sorority’s many endeavors include Adopt a Family, spon- 
soring a scholarship for incoming music freshmen, participating in the 
National Sentry Drive, as well as hosting the local Solo and Ensemble 
Music Festival. With so few girls, such effort deserves recognition. 

In the future the sisters of Eta Tau wish to further their contributions 
to the community and school by participating in many of the seasonal 
events to be held on and off campus, including the 1999 Homecoming 
festivities and the Halloween carnival, both sponsored by SGA. Con- 
gratulations to the sisters of the Eta Tau Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
International Music Fraternity. 




m 
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The sisters of Delta Zeta would like to welcome 
all their new members and say good luck to 
Shepherd students and faculty’. Here's to a 
terrific year ! 



Phi Sigma Sigma poses here with their newest sisters to 
bring in the new school year. They have many plans for 
the fall semester. Don 7 miss out. 


The newest sisters of Alpha Sigma Tau:(L-R) 
Amanda Hearn , Mariah Ashton , Audi Edwards, 
Roxanne Slater, Kathy Miller, Gina Passwaters 
and Jeni Peterson. Ammie Costa (center) was 
the Rho Class Pledge Director. 



Networking, Shepherd Style 


• Classifieds • Classifieds • Classifieds • 


by Kristen Pennington 

Picket Staff Writer 

This fall, residents of Shaw and 
Thacher Halls enjoy a new "perk” avail- 
able to students for the first time: a link 
to Shepherd's Local Area Network 
(LAN). 

With the purchase of an Ethernet 
card, a cable and the SI 00 fee, a se- 
mester of unlimited Internet access is 
available without tying up the phone line. 
Network connections are 1.600 times 
faster than 56K, and the system is set 


up to allow both roommates access at 
the same time. However, roommates 
must have separate accounts; sharing 
of accounts is prohibited. 

Wiring has only been completed 
in Shaw and Thacher halls so far. 
However, the West Woods Complex 
is scheduled to be wired by spring with 
East Campus residence halls soon to 
follow. To sign up for this service, visit 
the website http://www.shepherd.edu/ 
compservAvired.html or go to the Help 
Desk in the basement of Ikenberry for 
more information. 


EMPli AMENT 

Intrepid Technologies, the area's leading 
provider of Internet related services, is seek- 
ing qualified individuals for its technical 
support department. Ideal candidates will 
be comfortable working on the phone with 
end users to diagnose and remedy connec- 
tion problems in a TCP/IP network envi- 
ronment. Preference will be given to per- 
sons with both Mac and PC knowledge. 
Resumes can be emailed to 
resume@intrepid.net 


MISCELLANEOUS 

I need the use of an automobile for driving 
lessons & the road test. I have a permit & 
will pay accordingly. Please call Jennifer 
Daly 876-4758, at 3 1 6 Gardiner Hall. 

J RAVEL 

Spring Break 2000 with STS - Join 
America’s # 1 Student Tour Operator to Ja- 
maica, Mexico, Bahamas, Cruises, and 
Florida. Now hiring on-campus Feps. Call 
1-800-648-4849 or visit online at 


www.ststravel.com 

To Place a Classified Ad Call 876-5377. 

Reduced Rates for Shepherd College Students, Faculty and Staff. 
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much better experience. 

In France, we 


Sixty people from the Shepherd 
College Choir and the Jazz Band trav- 
eled to Paris and London May 24 
through June 2. This adventure was a 
first for the music department, which 
has never really toured outside of West 
Virginia and the tri-state area. Rebecca 
Brown, director of the choir, and Dr. 
Mark McCoy, director of the jazz band, 
served as chaperons. 

We left on the bus to BWI on May 
24 at 8 a.m., then boarded the plane to 
Pittsburgh where we had a layover of 
five hours before we could fly to Paris. 
Had we known what lay in store for us 
at Pittsburgh, we may have all decided 
to swim to Paris! 

While waiting for our plane to Eu- 
rope, an announcement said that our 
plane had been canceled due to low vis- 
ibility. This meant that our wait was 
even longer. There weren’t any planes 
taking off from Pittsburgh or anywhere 
else on the East Coast. 

McCoy and Brown fought for 
hours to find a way for us to get to Eu- 
rope. Their search ended when they 
found that Air France had 12 seats on 
a 10:25 flight from Dulles. The airline 
took the first 12 names alphabetically, 
so we ran to catch a commuter plane 
to Dulles and McCoy had to leave our 
upright bass at Pittsburgh since it was 
too big for the plane. The small group 
who flew to D.C. spent the night there, 
the rest of the group stayed the night in 
Pittsburgh and the bass returned to 
Shepherd with Dr. Scott Beard. 

Eventually, we all reconvened in 
Paris on May 25 around 4 p.m. when 
we loaded a bus to take a tour of Paris. 
Although not everything ran smoothly 

from this point, the trip became a 


While touring France in May , the Choir and Jazz Band take a break in Versailles to commemorate their Europe trip. 


had the opportunity to experience many 
things. We went to Versailles and saw 
the beautiful gardens and the architec- 
ture of the Baroque period. We went 
on a river tour down the Seine and saw 
all the major landmarks — including the 
Eiffel Tower and Notre Dame. 

During free time, I went with my 
mom to visit Sacre Cour and the Lou- 
vre. I also talked to a Moroccan man 
for an hour and a half in French — I 
guess I actually learned something in 
French class. Thanks Dr. Ouedraogo! 

We had the 25-28 to sightsee in 
Paris and Versailles and then we hopped 
on the chunnel to England. For most of 
the students, it was nice to be back to 
speaking English. We had the chance 
to take the metro in our spare time and 
see the Tower of London, London 
Bridge, Ox- ford Circus, Piccadilly Cir- 
many more sights, 
of us even had the 
take in a bit of the night 
London has to offer. We 
the opportunity to take a 
out to see Stonehenge 
beautiful city of Bath. I 
age anyone who visits 
to take in the Ro- 
mans baths. 


cus and 
Some 
chance to 
life that 
also had 
bus ride 
and the 
encour- 
England 


architecture and the quaint streets and 
shops of this city. 

Don’t think that all we did was 
sightsee. We also performed. In France, 
the choir and jazz band performed at 
the Luxembourg Gardens under an out- 
door pavilion. It was amazing to see 
that even though the choir’s songs were 
mostly in English, the power of music 
broke through the language barrier. It 
was also exciting to see the audience 
react and recognize the Duke Ellington 
songs played by the jazz band. 

In England, we performed in a 
beautiful church, a small hall and at the 
American Museum at Calverton. The 
audiences in England were very warm 
and receptive. They always took the 


opportunity to chat with us after our per- 
formances and make us feel at home. 
It was awesome to have the opportu- 
nity to perform in different venues for 
such wonderful audiences. 

After all our sightseeing and per- 
forming, we returned home exhausted 
on June 2. Although it took us a while 
to get to Europe, most would agree that 
it was well worth the going! 

The music department is going to 
take a trip abroad every two years — 
the Spring 2001 trip will be to a new 
destination. It will soon be announced, 
so stai*t planning now to attend and in- 
vite a friend or parent. The trips are 
open to anyone, so come get a little 
music and enjoy some great culture! 


Some of the members of the Shepherd Jazz Band and Choir take a time out to pose 
in front of the most popular tourist attractions in Paris. 




Hooked on the Idea of 
textbook "discounts" from 
giant online companies? 

Be careful — or you could be left 
dangling with the wrong textbook 
editions, steep shipping and handling charges, 
delivery delays, and cumbersome return policies. 

Get the right books at the right 
price-right around the corner. 

Your iocal coliege store has the books you need for all your 
classes. Plus, you can get other great stuff, like computer 
products, school supplies, college T shirts, snacks, and more. 


Shepherd College Bookstore 
www. shepherdboolc.com 


A Member of the Maticnat Association of College Stores 


Cancelled Flights Don’t Hinder Europe Music Trip 


by Tresa Hersick 

Picket Contributing Writer 
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We’re Swingers 
Baby, Yeah! 


by Justin Snead 
Picket Staff Writer 

If you walk by the Ram’s Den on 
Monday nights between 7 and 9 p.m., 
you will hear the pounding of piano keys, 
the screaming of trumpets, trombones 
and saxophones and the rhythmic jazz 
plucking of an upright bass 
all crooning together to get 
your feet tapping and fin- 
gers snapping — It’s swing, 
baby! 

Shepherd offers an in- 
troductory swing dance 
class under Professor 
Paul Addler. The general 
studies course counts as 
a physical education 
credit. “Most of the people that started 
the club were in the first class,” said 
Cheryl Ryan, president of Swing Cats. 
Those students, including Ryan and all 
of the senior Swing Cats members, 
wanted to continue dancing after the 
course was over and get more people 
into swing. “We decided to make a 
club,” said Ryan. 

The Swing Cats had a rough first 
year. They failed to send a representa- 
tive to the Student Government Asso- 
ciation meeting and could not hold offi- 
cial status with the college. Ryan as- 
sured that this year will be better — 
“We're very excited. We hope every- 
body learns.” 

The Swing Cats’ semester plans in- 
clude fraternity and sorority dances, a 
Halloween dance with the Commuter 
Forum, entertainment for the SGA’s si- 
lent auction and a Homecoming dance 
with the NAACP “We want to be very 
involved in Homecoming,” Ryan said. 
This year’s Homecoming, which runs 
from Oct. 8 to 10, has a 1920s theme. 


“If we’re going to come in strong, this 
would be the year to do it,” Ryan said. 

Swing dance was popular from the 
20s through the 50s so “there are many 
different styles,” Ryan said. “At the 
meetings, we teach East Coast Swing, 
which is a 50s three step dance.” Lindy 
is a popular but more difficult eight- 
count dance. There is 
also Savoi Ballroom 20s 
style, Savoi 30s Brooklyn 
style and Hollywood 
style. There are three ar- 
eas in the country where 
swing has a large follow- 
ing: New York City, Cali- 
fornia and D.C. The 
Swing Cats hope to ex- 
ploit their nearness to 
such a swing metropolis. 

Why is swing coming back af- 
ter four decades of Beatlemania, Bob 
Dylan, The Cure and Nirvana? Ryan 
thinks that swing “is far enough re- 
moved from us that it’s cool,” and of 
course “the Gap commercial helped,” 
Ryan said. 

Weekly Monday meetings are held 
where attendees can get a quick les- 
son. Each Wednesday, the group drives 
to Frederick, Md. to dance at a local 
club. Exhale. The fee is $3 for students. 
No partner or experience is necessary. 

A swing dance is scheduled for 
Sept. 23 in the Storer Ballroom at the 
College Center. The evening features 
Virginia State Lindy Hop Swing Dance 
Champion John “Psychoboy” McCalla. 
McCalla will teach an introductory 
swing lesson beginning at 8 p.m., then 
dancing from 9 p.m. to 1 1 p.m.. Swing 
dancers from the Baltimore and D.C. 
area have been invited and Ryan is hop- 
ing for a good turnout. But, she said, 
“we really won’t know until it happens.” 


Four Seasons Books 
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116 W. German Street 
P.O. Box 70 

Shepherdstown, WV 25443 

email: 4seasons@intrepid.net 

304/876-3486 
Fax: 304/876-1376 
1-800/339-667 

Michael & Ruth Raubertas, Proprietors 
* 10% student discount with ID. 


Swing “is 
far enough 
removed 
from us that 
it y s cool. yy 



Two swinging cats dance Lindy with true Gap style at the weekly Swing Cats ’ meeting. 





Photo by Lise Nielsen 
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REAL LIFE’S 
1ST BIRTHDAY BASH! 
lots of great live 90 ’s music 
tons of ice cream 
messages about everyday life 

Sunday, Sept. 19th at 6 PM 
Covenant Baptist Church 
www.intrepid.net/~reallife 
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Musical Notes Abound 
with New Music Professor 


by Jessica Maggio 
Picket Staff Writer 


This fall. Shepherd's music depart- 
ment opened their doors to more than 
just new freshmen. They also added a 
few new staff members. Among them. 
Dr. Laura Bischoff is a new assistant 
professor of music history. 

Bischoff teaches music history 
classes as well as piano, and she says 
she's “thrilled to be here.” She likes her 
students' enthusiasm, and is genuine 
about her love for music and teaching. 

She earned her undergraduate de- 
gree in piano performance from Miami 
University in Ohio. She originally de- 
cided to attend Miami on a music schol- 
arship while working to become a medi- 
cal doctor, but as many college students 
do, she switched her major several 
times. Inspired by her music history 
teacher, who assigned her interesting 
research projects, she decided that she 
would like to pursue teaching music. She 
went on to earn her masters and doc- 
torate degrees in musicology from the 
University of Illinois. After teaching and 
assisting with courses there, she wanted 
to continue teaching music and piano 


1 said to myself 
“Is this all th«e ts? 



A few months into his first job after college, Gary Van Deurse 
needed a break from his nine-to-five routine--a way to feel “useful and alive.” 

Gary found his answer in AmeriCorps. During his year of service in a rural community, he 
helped improve the lives of famlies who needed education, affordable housing, and other 
support. Looking back, Gary says, “Joining AmeriCorps is the best thing I’ve ever done. 
AmeriCorps challenged me, opened my eyes, and gave me new skills and new energy.” 


For more information 

CONTACT: Katie Yates at kyates01@shepherd.wvnet.edu 

or 

visit our website at www.americorps.org. 


AmeriCorps: Are you up to the challenge? 



because she loved it so much. She 
taught at Bradley University in Illinois 
before coming to Shepherd. Her main 
interest area in research is music psy- 
chology, in which she has worked in a 
lab doing musical experiments with hu- 
man subjects. 

Throughout the years Bischoff has 
performed many times on the piano, 
ranging from recitals and dinner the- 
aters to working as an accompanist for 
opera workshops and choirs. She has 
worked at different churches; most re- 
cently she directed a choir and played 
the organ. Bischoff has also played in 
an award-winning country music band 
for three years, and during the New 
Year's holiday she traveled with other 
band members to Taiwan to play for a 
company's event. Traveling like this has 
been an interesting part of her career. 
She has attended conferences across 
the United States, played as a piano 
soloist in different orchestras in Ohio 
and presented music psychology re- 
search in Seoul, South Korea last year. 
She is an accomplished performer, 
which is proven by her Young Artist 
awards and recognition for outstanding 
teaching and research. 

Writing music is something she en- 
joys. She loves blues and country. Clas- 
sical music is another style she loves, 
and she says her favorite composer is 
probably Brahms. She is also interested 
in world music such as Indian, Javanese 
and the music of Indonesia. She says it 
can be amusing to deal with playing dif- 
ferent pianos, as sometimes she is 
asked to play a piano that has a key 
missing or is out of tune. 

Besides music, Bischoff also loves 
animals and has a lot of pets. She said 
that she wanted to be a vet but she was 
too squeamish. Cooking is another thing 
she enjoys, especially trying dishes from 
world cookbooks. 



f Arc You 
Pregnant? 


Free Pregnancy Test 

& 

Someone to Listen 

( 304 ) 876-3598 

Hours: Mondays 9 am-12 Noon & 6-9 pm 
Wednesdays 6-9 pm 
Fndays & Saturdays by Appointment 

Across from Shepherdstown Fire Hall on 
45 in the Maddox Professional Build 
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Banjo Women, Blue Yodels and Ballads 


by Rachael Meads and Linda Tate 
Picket Contributing Writers 

Get ready for a week-long celebra- 
tion of the music, arts, dance and sto- 
ries rooted deep within the hills and val- 
leys of Appalachia as the Performing 
Aits Series at Shepherd hosts the fourth 
annual Appalachian Heritage 
Festival Monday, Sept. 27 through Sat- 
urday, Oct. 2. 

The Festival is the most extensive 
project of the PASS season, featuring 
visual arts exhibits, on-campus work- 
shops, jam sessions, a community meal 
as well as a literary showcase and two 
evening concerts. 

When we began working together 
on this project in 1 995, we imagined that 


the Festival would offer Shepherd stu- 
dents and our community an opportu- 
nity to learn more about the culture and 
traditions of our state and region. So 
we called some friends, asked for a few 
favors and assembled some of the 
most respected artists in the region to 
join us for two days of music from 
the mountains. It was an exciting week- 
end filled with amazing performances, 
lots of opportunities for people to meet 
and talk one-on-one with artists. Thanks 
to the support of our campus and local 
communities, we were encouraged to 
make this an annual event. 

Since then, the Festival has contin- 
ued to grow and become a truly 
community-based event. We have been 


1999 Appalachian Heritage 
Festival Schedule of Events 

Monday , Sept . 27 - Saturday Oct : 2 - Exhibits open at Studio 105 in Shep- 
herdstown. Susan and Geoff Eackef s Banjo Women Multi-Media Exhibit. 
Quilts of Cari Norris and Jane Hicks. 

Thursday , Sept . 30 - 8 p.m. - Reynolds Hall - Literary Showcase featur- 
ing Sharyn McCrumb and Betty Smith. 

Friday , Oct 1 - Morning and afternoon school visits. 

8 p.m. - Friday evening concert featuring John Lilly, Sharyn McCrumb, 
Betty Smith, Cari Norris, Helvetia Star Band and Swiss Group. 
Saturday , OcL 2 - Exhibits open throughout the day at Studio 105. Envi- 
ronmental information and displays at the Entler Hotel throughout the 
day. McMurran Lawn and O’ Hurley’s Great Room - Jam sessions 
throughout the day. 

10 a.m. - 5 p.m. - Entler Hotel: Environmental/Educational exhibits open. 
10 a.m. - 11:30 p.m. - McMurran Hall: Community Sing led by Phil and 
Ann Case and Cari Norris. 

10:30 a.m. - 11:30 a.m - Slide show and booksigning by George Constantz. 
author of “Hollows, Peepers and Highlanders: an Appalachian Moun- 
tain Ecology.” 

11:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. - Reynolds Hall: “A Mountain Riddle,” a one- 
woman play about storyteller/ballad singer Jane Hicks-Gentry, written 
and performed by Betty Smith. 

1 p.m. - 3 p.m. - Entler Hotel: “Environmental Threats in Appalachia,” an 
introduction to the environmental challenges a’nd threats to the region. 
Panelists will include Penny Loeb, journalist for the U.S. News and 
World Report and John Taylor with the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action and the Ohio Valley Environmental Coalition. 

1 p.m. - 2 p.m. ~ O’Hurley’s Great Room: “Banjo Women” lecture/demo 

presented by Susan and Geoff Eacker with Cari Norris and Diane Jones. 

2 p.m. - 3 p.m. - O’Hurley’s Great Room: “The Creative Process in Quilt 

Design” led by Jane Hicks. 

2 p.m. - 3 p.m. - McMurran Hall: Yodelers Workshop led by John Lilly 

and Bruce Betler. 

3 p.m. - 4 p.m. - McMurran Lawn: Helvetia Dancers and flag demonstra- 

tion. 

5 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. - King Street: Community Meal. 

8 p.m. - Frank Center Theater: Saturday evening concert featuring John 
Lilly: Phil and Ann Case; Diane Jones; Glen Smith; and the Samples 
Brothers Band. 

Except for the tw’o evening concerts , all events are 
free and open to the public. 


honored to host four National Heritage 
Award- winners, multiple Grammy win- 
ners/nominees and some of the region's 
most celebrated writers. Each year the 
programs vary tremendously, reflecting 
the diverse patchwork of art forms, eth- 
nic backgrounds and cultural traditions 
found in the region. The Festival has 
also started to gain national recognition, 
attracting participants from as far away 
as Arizona, Chicago, Georgia, North 
Carolina and New York. 

This year, we are pleased to unveil 
some exciting new additions to the Fes- 
tival. We’ve added a children’s poetry 
contest for Jefferson and Berkeley 
county school children (the winning en- 
try will be read at the Saturday night 
concert). There will also be environ- 
mental presentations, booths and work- 
shops on Saturday with a special panel 
discussion of mountaintop removal and 
environmental threats in Appalachia. 
There will be an hour-long play about 
the life of ballad-singer and storyteller 
Jane Hicks Gentry written and per- 
formed by Betty Smith. Finally, the 
Department of English will initiate its 
first Appalachian Writer-in-Residence 
Project with a week-long residency 
featuring novelist Sharyn McCrumb. 

Shepherd students may receive a 
free advance ticket to each concert 
at the Information Desk in the College 
Center. Single-ticket prices for non- 



Students at T.A. Lowery Elementary in Jefferson Co. lecirn the art of mountain music. 



Shepherd College hosts the fourth annual 
Appalachian Heritage Festival, Sept. 27 - Oct. 2. 


Shepherd students are $15 (general 
public); $10 (senior citizens and 
Shepherd faculty or staff); and $5 
(children under 18). A weekend con- 
cert pass is also available at the re- 
duced rate of $20 (general admission), 
$15 (seniors and Shepherd faculty/ 
staff) and $10 (children under 18). 

The Appalachian Heritage Festi- 
val is presented with financial assis- 
tance from the West Virginia Division 
of Culture and History and the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, with 
approval from the West Virginia Com- 
mission on the Arts. The Appalachian 
Heritage Writer-in-Residence Project 
is made possible with financial support 
from the West Virginia Humanities 
Council and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 


Photo courtesy of PASS Photo courtesy of PASS 
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Prelude to a Kiss: A Reynolds Hall Recital 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 

‘The most beautiful sound I ever 
heard?” It’s not Maria but this year’s 
first Reynolds Hall Recital Series con- 
cert, “Prelude to a Kiss: The Music of 
New Love.” 

Music department faculty Scott 
Beard and Scott Williamson performed 
this year’s first recital at 8 p.m. on Sept. 
7 to a fevered audience absolutely in 
love. 

Both men appeared on stage, a slick 
duo dressed in dark elegance, prepared 
to woo an audience mixed with students, 
faculty and community members. 
Williamson, as tenor, and Beard, on pi- 
ano, passionately performed selections 
unified by the theme of new love. 

Williamson arrived at Shepherd this 
fall as the new visiting director of cho- 
ral and vocal activities. His performing 
debut certainly melted the audience with 


all the reverberations of love at first sight 
. . . and sound. Beard, assistant pro- 
fessor of music, coordinator of keyboard 
activities and artistic director of the 
Reynolds Hall Recital Series, accom- 
panied every echo of Williamson's voice 
with his very own passionate profes- 
sionalism. 

Standing before the piano, 
Williamson began the evening singing 
the Schubert song cycle, “Die Schone 
Mullerin" (The Fair Maid of the Mill). 
Having studied in Germany at the Franz 
Liszt Hochschule and the International 
Youth Festival, Williamson sang the 
German lines with such clarity that even 
my elementary German skills helped me 
understand without the use of the pro- 
gram translations. These Romantic 
songs originated from the poems of 
Wilhelm Muller and poured abundantly 
with pastoral reverie and thoughts of 
spring. 


Just PassiiT Through: 
Block Blues a Blast 


by Stephny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

On Sept. 2, the Performing Arts 
Series at Shepherd announced its 
presence for the new term with a 
thump and a twang as Rory Block 
shook us with her songs. One of the 
few female blues musicians. Block 
has attracted a lot of attention with 
her aggressive, powerful style. 

Seeing the woman on stage and 
hearing her stories gave a deeper in- 
sight into the musician; most musi- 
cians do not allow this kind of insight. 
She was dressed in a simple white 
T-shirt and black jeans. As Block 
was tuning her guitar, the chimes of 
a cellular phone echoed through the 
hall, and the woman beside me dug 
in her purse to find the offending ob- 
ject. Block answered “Hello” for 
her. Then she proceeded to tell us 
how technology, call waiting, caller ID 
and all the new-fangled things that are 
supposed to make our lives easier 
thoroughly confuse her. She told the 
audience about her website, 
rorybkxk.com, and laughed as she an- 
nounced that she had no idea how to 
access it or any other. 

The informality of the concert, 
evident in the absence of a set col- 
lection of songs, further exposed the 
personality of the songwriter. She 
said, “I just play w'hat pops into my 



Blues artist Rory Block sings of real- 
life situations and fills the Frank Arts 
Center Theater with powerful emotion. 


head.” Each song that she played 
had a story. One heart-wrenching 
song had been taken from a letter 
that she had written to an ex-boy- 
friend, who “loved the liquor” just a 
little too much. Another song re- 
ferred to a friend being eaten alive 
by cancer and by “the machine,” 
medial intervention such as surgery 
and chemotherapy. 

The power and intensity of the 
guitar combined w ith the aching, de- 
spairing lyrics created a tension and 
a contrast that filled the Frank Arts 
Center and the audience with an en- 
ergy that all beginnings should have. 


Before intermission. Beard and 
Williamson presented Poulenc's “Ba- 
nalities," the musical cycle originating 
from the surrealist poetry of Guillaume 
Apollinaire. As the two performed with 
greater flair, the songs both expressed 
and impressed vibrant images of roam- 
ing vagabonds, Parisian streets Hood- 
ing with romance and even the melan- 
cholic death of naive love. Williamson 
sang “Hotel" with cigarette swagger as 
Beard swayed with symbolistic intent. 
Within a dark, smoky room, the poet 
complains “I light at the fire of day my 
cigarette / I do not want to work / I 
want to smoke.” 

After the intermission, the romance 
only seemed to grow more passionate 
as it grew more casual. Performing se- 
lections from Duke Ellington, Cole Por- 
ter, Leonard Bernstein and, yes, 
Stephen Soundheim, the trials of new 
love continued with increased energy. 
Beard and Williamson expressed these 
preludes of love through some of the 
best musical theater of the 20 ,h century. 

Williamson gestured with greater 
liberty and performed with more ani- 
mation than before. The audience re- 
sponded accordingly. Away from trans- 
lations and into the world of the famil- 
iar, audience members laughed, cried 
and participated with mutual enthusiasm. 

How could we not respond to the 
performance of such beloved classics — 


like Ellington's “Prelude to a Kiss" and 
Porter's “It's All Right With Me.” The 
Romeo and Juliet story of Tony and 
Maria in “West Side Story" hits a ten- 
der note in even stony hearts, especially 
with Williamson's fantastic range and 
Beard's emotive piano playing. As 
mentioned during the performance, the 
selection of “Something’s Coming" and 
“Maria” offered a perfect prelude and 
postlude to that ill-fated kiss. 

Then, with a segue into Sondheim, 
Beard and Williamson performed two 
pieces from “A Little Night Music” and 
“Being Alive” from “Company.” De- 
livering the comedy, Williamson ex- 
pressed the sexual frustration of his 
characters with incredible operatic 
style. In portraying such difficulties, 
Williamson reached the peak of his 
evening performance. 

Until ... the performance ended 
and, after a standing ovation, Beard and 
Williamson performed “Joanna” from 
Soundheim’s “Sweeney Todd” as a sur- 
prising encore. With grace, with splen- 
did delicacy and with gentle beauty, 
Williamson sang one of the most gor- 
geous ballads from one of the weirdest 
musicals ever conceived and, inciden- 
tally, one of my favorites. For the first 
Reynolds recital this year, I wept while 
the audience collectively tingled in grate- 
ful exuberance. Now really, how often 
does that happen all in one night? 


Reynolds Hall Recital Series Fall Season 

Tuesday, Oct. 5, 8 p.m. "Essentially English: Songs of England & America" 
Christyan Seay, tenor and Lucy Mauro. piano 

An evening of English songs by composers John Dowland, Roger Quilter, 
Vaughan Williams. Margaret Bonds and Aaron Copland. 

Tuesday, Oct. 19, 8 p.m. (Lecture at 7:30 p.m.) “The Piano Music of 
Debussy & His Contemporaries." Michael Sitton, piano 
Program will include Dehussy's evocative second hook of "Preludes" and 
Ravel’s "Sonatine” for piano 

Chopin Festival: 3 Special Concerts, 3 "Romantic Evenings" 

For the 150* anniversary of his passing, the Reynolds Hall Chopin festival 
celebrates his music as the epitome of the Romantic spirit and its artistic 

ideals. 

#1 Nov. 2 at 8 p.m. “The Poet in Song” 

Laura Kafka, soprano and Lucy Mauro. piano 
A special performance of Chopin songs, sung in the original Polish. 

#2 Nov. 9 at 7:30 p.m. Student Recital 

A recital of Chopin s early masterworks by Shepherd College pianists 
and local students. 

#3 Nov. 16 at 8 p.m. “Lyricism, Virtuosity & the Dance” Scott 
Beard, piano 

l his concluding concert will include several rarely heard early Chopin 
works, such as Nocturne Op. 72 and Waltz. Op. 69 no. I . 

Tuesday. Dec. 7 at 8 p.m. Carmina: “Music for the Advent Season” 
Carmina is a 12-member vocal ensemble that explores the rich vocal 
repertoire s of the late Middle Ages through early baroque. 
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Faculty Show Sails 
in on the Seven Seas 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Frank Center Gallery opened 
its 1999-2000 season with the Annual 
Art Faculty Exhibit. The exhibit opened 
Aug. 30 and sails on until Sept. 24. 

The show features a variety of 
mixed media collages, prints, sculptures, 
painting, installation, graphic design and 
black and white and color photography. 

Sonya Evanisko-Long’s collages and 
Rhonda Smith's prints weave together 
images of intuitive and dreamy fables. 
In a similar sense, Jennifer Blazina’s 
silkscreen on glass, "Rest,” evokes the 
sensation of soft, blue-green slumbering. 

Evanisko-Long’s and Brady 
Robinson's "Aligned on the Edge” ab- 
sorbs an entire wall in strips of news- 
print, plastic, photographs and other 
medium. Although the wall contains only 
a portion of the intense installation, the 
full exhibit occupied the entire CAC gal- 
lery this summer as part of the CATF 


festival. Also notable, Benedict's sculp- 
ture, "Sail the Seven Seas," is a gallant, 
comedic and fiery mixed media ship- 
sculpture, but the adventure continues. 

The exhibit also includes art by 
K.B. Basseches, Mike Blakesley, Rick 
Bruner, Mary Richards, Diane Roman, 
Fedja Soretic, Michael Stewart, Jon 
Walker and Mary Beth Woodall. 

Artists from the Blue Elephant, a 
collaborative arts center based in 
Frederick, Md., will be at the helm of 
the next CAC gallery installment. In 
addition to their exhibit, the artists from 
the center will be participating in an arts 
management/business oriented panel 
discussion. 


Gallery 

Hours 

Mondays: 

12:30-4 p.m. 

Tuesdays: 

10-1, 2-4 p.m. 

Wednesdays: 

12-4 p.m. 

Thursdays: 

10-1. 2-4 p.m. 

Fridays: 

1 :30-4 p.m. 



Over punch and cookies , students and staff gather for the opening of this year's faculty 
exhibit. The show exhibits recent work created by members of the art department. 


Theater Department 
Learns How to Drive 


by Brent Stephens 

Picket Staff Writier 

The 1999 fall theater season is 
kicking off at Shepherd with the an- 
nouncement of two plays that will be 
performed later this semester. "How 
I learned to Drive” by Paula Vogel 
and "Checkov Stories” have been 
selected by Ed Herendeen and the 
scripts are available in the library. 

The auditions were Monday and 
Tuesday, Sept. 13-14 in the Studio 


Theater at Sara Cree Hall. 

The theater department, which is 
no stranger to controversy, may stir 
up a little more than applause this year 
with its performance of "How 1 
Learned to Drive.” The New York 
Newsday described the play as be- 
ing "a sweet play about pedophilia.” 
After last year’s gender-bending 
"Cloud Nine,” Shepherd College au- 
diences may be ready for something 
more shocking. See you at the the- 
ater! 



Fuel , a 4-man band from Pa. headlines the Backyard Bash , sure to be a musical treat. 


Fuel to Take Center 
Stage at Backyard Bash 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Descending on Shepherd on Sept. 
24 are two local bands hell-bent on rock- 
ing Shepherd’s world. Called the Back- 
yard Bash, Program Board hopes to top 
its last concert in both noise and fun by 
bringing in two bands. Fuel and Emmet 
Swimming to the intramural field. 

Fuel, a four-man band that hails 
from Harrisburg, Pa. has an edgy, hard 
sound as well as a terrific stage show. 
"When we play live, that’s kind of where 
the whole Fuel experience comes to- 
gether,” said Carl Bell, lyricist and lead 
guitarist. "We want people to come out 
and be pretty much as floored as they 
can be.” 

The band released their first album, 
"Sunburn,” last year - their first single 
"Shimmer” rose quickly to No. 2 on 
Billboard’s national charts. In 1998, Fuel 
was nominated by Pollstar for Best New 
Artist Tour and was also nominated for 
two Billboard Music Video Awards for 
their “Shimmer” video. 

Emmet Swimming, another four- 
piece band, blends musical imagery with 
lingering melodies. The Fairfax, Va. 


band recorded their latest album, "Ear- 
plugs 50 (If" live at DC’s 9:30 club. They 
take their name from a 1950s incident 
in which a young black Mississippi boy 
named Emmet Till was shot and thrown 
in a nearby river for whistling at a white 
woman; the messages of their songs tap 
into the emotions of that story. 

The Backyard Bash had been ad- 
vertised to feature another band, Jude. 
But recently, Jude backed out, much to 
the chagrin of Mike Coppersmith, the 
concert chair of PB. "They're already 
touring somewhere. That’s the only ex- 
planation I got,” he said. Coppersmith 
added that he hopes to reschedule Jude 
for a later date. 

Last spring, PB brought the Violent 
Femmes and comedian J.J. Walker to 
the Butcher Center for ShepFest '99. 
This semester’s offerings "should be 
more crowd friendly and have a more 
festival atmosphere to it, since it will be 
held outside,” according to PB Presi- 
dent Emily Houck. 

Student tickets for the concert are 
on sale now in the Shepherd College 
Bookstore and can be purchased for $5 
with a limit of two per student. General 
admission tickets cost $10. 


Frank Center for the Creative Arts Gallery 

Fall Exhibition Season 1999 

Aug. 30-Sept. 24 Department of Art Faculty Exhibition 
Sept. 27-Oct. 22 Blue Elephant Gallery— Don Rameriz, Kevin Slagle. Brian 
Slagle and Jayson Swafford 

Opening Reception Monday, Sept. 27 at 6:00 p.m. Slide Presentation/ 
panel discussion 

Oct. 25-Nov.l9 Group Theme Exhibition — Body/Politics/Memory. Three 
Artists organized by guest curator and artist Mary Richards. Panel dis- 
cussion TBA 

Nov. 29-Dec. 16 Student Competitive Exhibition 


Photo courtesy of Procram Board 
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Golfers Take Third at Hal Hanson Invitational 


by Andrew Graham 
Picket Staff Writer 

They may have even surprised 
themselves. Shepherd’s young golf 
team finished third at the Hal Hanson 
Invitational in Clarion. Pa., posting a 
two-day team 630 and placing two play- 
ers in the tournament’s top 10. Only 
national power Indiana (Pa.) and Davis 
and Elkins outpaced the Rams. 

Sophomore Jason Pierson placed 
second in the event with an opening 
round 76 and a second day 75. He was 
named to the all-tournament team. “Ja- 
son was great,” said coach Mike 
Jacobs. “In his last two tourneys, he has 
placed second to some seniors,” Jacobs 
said. 

Another player caught Jacobs’ eye 
after the Hanson Invitational. “Aaron 
Mueller was the biggest surprise,” 
Jacobs said. The freshman shot a 77 
on the opening day and finished day two 


with an 80. Mueller played just one year 
of golf at Musselman High School. But, 
Jacobs said, “he really worked hard over 
the summer.” This season. Mueller at- 
tacks the links with a 3-stroke handi- 
cap. 

Freshman Robbie Dennis struggled 
through an opening round 84, but re- 
covered with a solid 78 on the second 
day. 

Jacobs continues to search for con- 
sistency from the team’s fourth and fifth 
slots. Sophomore Ross Shapiro had a 
rough first day, posting an 85. He im- 
proved by six strokes on the second day, 
showing a 79. Jacobs adds that fresh- 
man Matt Sullivan has the tools to com- 
pete but needs time to strengthen his 
game. 

Following the Invitational, Jacobs 
clearly felt excited about these golfers. 
He said the playing level of these Rams 
could be the best ever at Shepherd. “All 
summer, I have been telling this young 


Valley Mall 
Opening October *99 



NOW HIRING! 


Celebrate with Hechts as we open our newest store... 
We’re hiring for: 


• Sales Associates 

• Cosmetics Beauty Advisors 

• Commission Sales Associates 

• Customer Service/Gift Wrap 
Counter Support 


• Sales Associates/Trainer 

• Stock/Housekeeping 

• Loss Prevention 

• Visual Trimmer 

• HR Clerical/Office Secretary 


Job Fair 


On-the-spot interviews! Begin working right away! 

Located in the mall near Long John Silver 

September 14th - 15th, Tuesday - Wednesday 
10 a.m. - 7 p.m. 

Those with appointments, please come as scheduled. 

Please refer to ad code "SC" when you apply. Our benefits package includes a great starting salary, 
advancement opportunities, up to 25% merchandise discount, pre-planned schedules and paid training. 


HECHTS 

EOE 


team that they had the potential to make 
a statement,” Jacobs said. “I am proud 
of the team score and our showing,” he 
said. “The exciting thing is that there 
are five very talented people who did 
not play,” Jacobs added. 

At press time, the Rams were pre- 
paring for the Pitt-Greensburg Tourna- 
ment at Champion Links Country Club 
on Sept. 14. The Rams face a 14-team 
field on a course Jacobs describes as 
always challenging. 


1999 Rams Golf Schedule 

September 

14 <2> UPG Invitational 

12:00 p.m. 

21 @ Canaan Invitational 

10:00 a.m. 

26-27 Central Regional 

1 1:00 a.m. 

30 Slippery Rock 

12:00 p.m. 

October 

12 Hershey Regional 

12:00 p.m. 

22-23 Ocean City Classic 

12:00 p.m. 

25 Shenandoah Invitational 10:30 am. 


Women’s Soccer Steals 
Last- Second Victory 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

The Shepherd College women’s 
soccer club defeated the University of 
Charleston, a WVIAC member, 3-2 
when Sarah Fitzpatrick knocked in her 
second goal with 30 seconds left to play. 
The Rams, in only their second year of 
competition, faced numerous assaults 
from the UC front five as freshman 
Elizabeth Barnes turned back all but two 
shots on goal. “Liz kept us in the game” 
said coach Jen Storey. 

The 3-2 Ram lead was challenged 
immediately after Fitzpatrick's goal. 
UC controlled the ball and charged into 
Ram territory as the final half-minute 
rolled away. Then, with eight seconds 
left, they took a solid shot that bounced 
off the crossbar preserving the Shep- 
herd victory. 

Storey quickly pointed out that the 
Rams are playing most of the WVIAC 
teams this year. When Shepherd joins 


the WVIAC in 2000, they will essen- 
tially have one year of conference play 
under their belt. “We’re going to make 
an impact in the conference our first 
year” said Storey, projecting a top half 
finish. 

The women’s soccer club upped 
their record to 2-0 on Sept. 1 with an 
impressive 3-1 win over Eastern Men- 
nonite College from Harrisonburg, Va. 
Kelly Cooper, Katie Messner and Emily 
Bowles all scored in the win. The 
Rams’ defense allowed Eastern Men- 
nonite only two shots on goal during the 
90-minute contest. 

Storey brought in 13 athletes this 
year. Only six players return from last 
year’s squad. She said, “If we stay 
healthy and have more time playing as 
a team, the better we'll do.” 

The women take the field on Sept. 
18 against Concord, another WVIAC 
opponent. They host Columbia Union 
(Md.) on Sept. 19. Both games start at 
1:00 p.m. 



Shepherd cheerleaders would like to wi sh all fall sports teams good luck with their 
seasons. 


Photo courtesy of Shepherd College Cheerleading 
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Rams Lose Steam in Second Half 



A powerful block allows Jerit Seidor (29) to gain more yardage against Shippensburg. 
But the Red Raider defense caught up with the Ranis, defeating Shepherd 24-21. 


Rams-Shippensburg 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

A 13-3 halftime lead crumbled in 
the third quarter as Shippensburg 
walked out of Ram Stadium with a 24- 
21 victory. Red Raider quarterback 
Chris Gicking tossed two second half 
touchdowns to give Shippensburg a 1 7- 
13 lead. Mike Erlandson ran for an- 
other in the fourth quarter before junior 
Rams quarterback Matt Davis con- 
cluded the scoring with a five-yard strike 
to Jason Siedor with seconds left on the 
clock. 

It was a tale of two halves with 
Shepherd owning the first two quarters. 
The Rams moved the ball easily, ac- 
cruing 235 total yards in the first 30 min- 
utes of play and yet they were continu- 
ally fighting to leave the shadows of 
their own goalposts. Shepherd started 
inside their 20 four times with an aver- 
age starting field position at the 15. 

Harlon Hill candidate Damian 
Beane continued his assault on the 
record book gaining 86 of his 168 yards 
in the first half. Davis completed five 
of 10 passes for 88 yards including a 
28-yard touchdown completion to Ja- 
son Dirting to complete a 93-yard drive. 
But it wasn’t the offense that produced 
the first points. 

All-American James Roothes 
fielded a Red Raider punt at 6:18 into 
the game and returned it 46 yards for a 
6-0 Ram lead. That return tied the 27- 
year-old record held by Billy ‘‘White 
Shoes” Johnson of Widener for most 
punt returns for touchdowns with six. 

Not to be outdone, Erlandson re- 
turned the ensuing kickoff to midfield 
where he fumbled the ball. The Red 
Raiders recovered the lost ball landing 
them on the Ram 38-yard line. Then 
staring into the run-killing Rams defense. 


Lady Rams Ki 

by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

The Shepherd Rams defeated 
Ohio Valley in three straight games 
Sept. 9 at the Butcher Center and re- 
main undefeated for the season. Shep- 
herd dominated every facet of the 
game, outworking and overpowering 
their opponent. 

The Rams moved the ball effort- 
lessly, using Cassie Leonard’s 28 as- 
sists to set up WVIAC player of the 
week Heather Niedermeier, who led 
the Rams with nine kills. Leonard 
moved the ball around as both Laura 
Roberts and Jenica Brown had six kills 


Shippensburg went to the air, complet- 
ing two passes for 21 yards. They 
moved the ball to the Shepherd three 
before settling for three points off a 
Craig Lough field goal. 

The Rams’ most impressive drive 
started on their own seven yard line 
when defensive captain Mike Pitts re- 
covered a Red Raider fumble forced by 
linebacker James Riley. The duo pre- 
vented another Shippensburg score and, 
more importantly, gave Shepherd the 
ball. 

The Rams marched 93 yards on the 
arm of Davis. On third and eight from 
the Ram eight, Davis hit Marcus Boyd 
for 34 yards. Four plays later, he found 
tight end Dan Woodard for 12 more. 
Then Dirting found paydirt three plays 
later on a 28-yard completion from 
Davis. 

The second half belonged to the Red 
Raiders. They quieted the Ram faithful 


of their own. 

“We’re progressing nicely,” said 
Head Coach Lu Kormeluk. “We need 
to reorient ourselves.” After losing two 
top hitters to graduation from last year’s 
team, including All-Tournament player 
Amanda Schmidt, the Rams need to 
find a new chemistry. 

The Rams are well on their way 
to finding that chemistry as senior 
Trisha Wolford recorded nine defen- 
sive digs. As a whole, the team re- 
corded 34 kills, 30 assist, 13 aces and 
30 digs. 

“This is the most athletic team I’ve 
had in my five years. Once we get our 
skill level up to our athletic level, we 


by keeping Shepherd out of the endzone 
until there were only two seconds left 
on the clock. While their defense was 
stifling, their offense came to life, scor- 
ing three times in the half. 


can go for in the conference” stated 
Kormeluk. 

Through the Rams’ first four 
games, Neidermeier averaged 5.07 
kills per game with a .292 hitting per- 
centage on her way to earning 
WVIAC player of the week honors. 
She accounted for 62 digs and 10 serv- 
ing aces during that stretch. 

Shepherd was predicted to finish 
anywhere from fifth to seventh in the 
WVIAC and have three players ca- 
pable of making the all-conference 
team. Setter Leonard and middle 
blocker Roberts will look to join 
Neidermeier as player of the week and 
eventually as all-conference players. 


Shepherd 6 7 0 8-21 

Shippensburg 3 0 14 7-24 

First Quarter 

Rams - Roothes 46 punt return, (kick 
failed) 

Ship-FG Lough 23 

Second Quarter 
Rams - Dirting 28 pass from Davis, 
(Burkey kick) 

Third Quarter 
Ship - Scott 53 pass from Gicking, 
(Lough kick) 

Ship - Scott 4 pass from Gicking, 
(Lough kick) 

Fourth Quarter 
Ship - Erlandson 1 0 run (Lough kick) 
Rams - Seidor 5 pass from Davis 
(Woodard pass from Davis) 


1999 Volleyball Schedule 


September 


16 

Wheeling Jesuit 

7:00 p.m. 

17 

Clarion 

7:00 p.m. 

18 

Shippensburg and 

9:00 a.m. 


Binghamton 


21 

@ Fairmont State 

7:00 p.m. 

25 

Alderson-Broaddus 



Tournament 

TBA 

27 

WVU-Tech 

6:00 p.m. 

29 

W. Va. Wesleyan 

7:00 p.m. 

October 


1 

Lock Haven 

7:00 p.m. 

5 

<S> Alderson-Broaddus 

6:30 p.m. 

8-9 

Regional Quad Meet 

TBA 

15 

@ W. Va. State 

6:30 p.m. 

16 

@ Charleston 

1 1 :00 a.m. 

19 

@ Columbia Union 

6:30 p.m. 

22-23 Dragon Invitational 



Tournament 

TBA 

28 

Glen vi lie State 

7:00 p.m. 

29-30 

Lock Haven 



Tournament 

TBA 

November 


1 

Columbia Union 7:00 p.m. 


4 Shippensburg 7:00p.m. 

i I - 1 3 WVIAC Tournament f BA 

19-2 1 NCAA 

(First Round) TBA 


A Look Ahead at the Upcoming 
Home Sports Schedule 


September 

Sporting Event 

Opponent 

Time 

17 

Volleyball 

Clarion 

7:00 p.m. 

18 

Women’s Soccer 
Women’s Tennis 
Men’s Soccer 

Concord 

W. Va. Wesleyan 
Concord 

1 :00 p.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
3:00 p.m. 

19 

Women’s Soccer 
Volleyball 

Columbia Union 
Shippensburg 
and Binghamton 

1 :00 p.m. 
9:00 a.m. 

24 

Women’s Tennis 
Men’s Soccer 

West Liberty 
Davis and Elkins 

3:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 

25 

Women’s Soccer 
Women’s Tennis 
Women’s Tennis 

Southern Va. 

WVU Institute of Tech 
District of Columbia 

12:00 p.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
5:00 p.m. 


One More, Stay Undefeated 


Photo by C_*ii Brettner 
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Shepherd Rallies to Victory in Two Overtimes 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

East Stroudsburg held Damian 
Beane to 88 total yards but failed to stop 
him short of an overtime touchdown that 
gave the Rams a 33-27 victory. Need- 
ing any type of score to win the game 
in double overtime. Matt Davis handed 
the ball to Beane who ran 15 yards 
around the left end for the game-win- 
ning score. 

The ball bounced the Warriors’ way 
throughout the game, starting with East 
Stroudsburg’s first pos- 
session. On fourth and 
10 from the Warriors’ 

25, East Stroudsburg 
punted the ball to the 
Rams’ 42, where it 
seemed to hit a Shepherd player result- 
ing in a loose ball recovered by Matt 
Kacanda, eventually resulting in a 3-0 
Warrior lead. 

Four plays later, Kevin Burkey 
fumbled trying to get a punt off, giving 
the Warriors the ball on the Ram 10- 
yard line. Quarterback Steve Bellosi 
soon found the endzone and a 1 0-0 first 
quarter lead. Before Shepherd knew 
what happened they were trailing 13-0 
and looking at a possible second home 
loss. 

In troubling situations, good teams 
respond to adversity and rise to the oc- 
casion. Shepherd did that on their first 
possession of the second quarter, driv- 
ing 80 yards on the arm of quarterback 


Davis. Davis hit Terrence Robinson 
twice on the drive for a total of 35 yards. 
Davis also found wide receiver Jason 
Dirting for two of his game-high 1 1 
catches on the drive. Dirting ended hi 
big day with 132 yards and one touch- 
down including an overtime scoring re- 
ception. 

The Rams rose up once again be- 
fore the half w'ith a gutsy call on fourth 
and eight from their own 25 yard line. 
Shepherd lined up for a punt, but the ball 
was snapped to running back Jerit Siedor 
who ran down the sideline for 22 yards. 

The drive ended when 
Davis hit Jerif s brother 
Jason on a 39-yard strike 
to tie the score at 13. 
The second half saw 
the Rams squander a 
scoring chance when Jason Siedor 
caught what seemed to be his second 
touchdown of the game. The play did 
not count as the officials Bagged the 
Rams for an illegal man down field that 
cost Shepherd six points and a loss of 
six yards. Two sacks later and a nega- 
tive one-yard punt, the Warriors were 
back in business. 

East Stroudsburg turned that lost 
seven points into a touchdown of their 
own, driving 73 yards in 1 2 plays to take 
a 20- 1 3 lead. Trailing once again. Shep- 
herd responded. With the help of a 15- 
yard roughing the kicker call against the 
Warriors and four Davis-to-Dirting 
completions, Beane burst into the 
endzone from one yard out to tie the 


Shepherd 33 
E.Stroudsburg 27 



Congratulations to volleyball athlete Heather Neidermeier, our Picket 
Athlete of the Month. The sophomore had 5 1 kills against Division III 
powerhouse Gettysburg College, giving the Rams their first victory of 
the season. Heather had 1 0 service aces and 62 digs in a one- week 
period when Shepherd went 4-0 on the court. For her effort, she was 
named WVIAC Player of the Week. Once again, congratulations to 
Heather for her accomplishment. 

The Sports Editor of the Picket chooses the Athlete of the Month 
with input from the coaches of Shepherd College. 


game at 20. 

Seven minutes later, the game went 
into overtime. It looked bad when War- 
rior QB Bellosi found Jason Klush for 
25 yards and the go-ahead score on 
the first play of overtime. The Rams 
responded again as Davis found Dirting 
on three consecutive plays for two 


overtime touchdow ns. The first touch- 
down was called back when Davis 
threw the ball after he crossed the line 
of scrimmage. Tied 27-27, East 
Stroudsburg kicker J.D. Stern missed 
a 40-yard field goal in double overtime 
to set the scene for Beane's 15 yard 
run to victory. 



Damian Beane continues to sprint into the record books. Below is a breif look at 
some of Beane s statistcal foot races. 



NCAA Div II Career rushing leaders 

Rank 

Name 

Yards 

DB Needs to Tie 

7 

Anthony Leroy 

5152 

173 

8 

Shawn Graves 

5128 

149 

9 

Chris Cobb 

5042 

63 

10 

Irv Sigler 

5034 

55 

11 

Damian Beane 

4979 

— 


Career 

Total Offense 

Rank 

Name 

Yards 

DB Needs to Tie 

1 

Chad Broadwater 

6437 

1137 

2 

Mike Coyle 

6007 

707 

3 

Damian Beane 

5300 

— 


Career Rushing Attempts 

Rank 

Name 

Attempts 

DB Needs to l ie 

1 

Bill Adams 

1042 

140 

2 

Gregg Warfield 

936 

34 

3 

Damian Beane 

902 

— 


Photo by Audrey Williams 
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Unheard Voices 
opens at 
Shepherd 

See pg. 5 




Student Health 
Fair Thursday 


See pg. 14 
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Racial Tension 
on the Rise? 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

He didn't expect to be punched in 
the temple when he rolled down his 
car window. He didn’t expect the 
three African-Americans to resort to 
violence. But this is exactly what hap- 
pened on the night of Sept. 29. It was 
the latest in a series of incidents that 
suggest racial motivation, a topic of in- 
creasing concern on campus. 

The three perpetrators ran away, 
leaving the Asian-American student 
with no other option but to tell an R A, 
who then called the Campus Police. 

Two days earlier, the same student 
had encountered the three African- 
Americans as he passed by the 1C 
wing of Kenamond Hall. He said that 
he was called a “Chinese mother-f — 

as well as other racial slurs. 

When he approached the window to 
confront the three alleged assailants, 
he said that he was mocked and 
laughed at. 

When an international student was 
walking past Gardiner Hall on Sept. 5, 
she heard two men calling to her from 
a window. “Hey, you with the um- 
brella,” one of them allegedly said. 
Suspecting nothing, the young woman 
approached the window. One of the 
men asked the young woman her na- 
tion of origin. When she told them, 
she said that they allegedly laughed, 
cursed at her and told her to go back 
where she came from. Although the 
perpetrators have not been identified, 
the victim believes that they were Af- 
rican-Americans. 

President of the Shepherd chap- 
ter of the NAACP Tami Watkins said: 
“It's a shame that all of this is happen- 
ing now. I think this shows that action 
needs to be taken.” 

According to Sharon Kipetz, vice 
president of student affairs, for legal 
reasons, the Shepherd College Student 
Handbook cannot provide a hate policy, 
or mandate stronger regulations for 
racist comments. However, the gen- 
eral regulations state that “harassment. 
Crimes cont'd on pg. 5 


by Jamie Crouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

“Wanna see President Dunlop 
pucker up to a pig?” What about Dr. 
Stem or Megan Costello? Whoever has 
the most money in the collection jars 
around campus will kiss a real pig be- 
fore the start of this Saturday’s Home- 
coming game. 

The Office of Alumni Affairs, SG A 
and the Shepherd College Foundation 
have both been hard at work preparing 
events for the last Shepherd Homecom- 
ing of the 20 th Century. 

On Friday, Oct. 8, the “It’s a Pig 


Gig!” will entice and enthuse students 
and alumni at 4:30 p.m. in the amphi- 
theater with the tantalizing aroma of 
barbecue and all the hoopla of a pep 
rally. Earlier on Friday, Shepherd will 
sponsor the Eighth Annual Alumni Golf 
Tournament at the Cress Creek Golf 
and Country Club. Prizes for the tour- 
nament include a whopping $10,000 
hole-in-one special as well as awards 
for closest to the pin and longest drive. 

At 7 p.m., SGA will hold a silent 
auction with dinner and dancing includ- 
ing entertainment provided by the 
Swing Cats at the Shepherdstown 
Homecoming confd on pg. 7 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 

A book burning in the Service 
Center of Boteler Hall created more 
smoke than fire as one brave student 
ignored the smoke to extinguish the 
flames. 

Sunday, Sept. 26 around 7 p.m., 
residents of Boteler Hall responded 
to the fire alarm, evacuating their 
Westwoods building. The fire started 
due to the placement of a textbook 
on one of the burners of the stove in 
the building’s kitchen. With all of the 
range’s burners turned on, flames 
quickly consumed the text and acti- 
vated the alarm. The fire had been 
set intentionally. 

After a boy pointed out the smoke 
to Boteler resident Jamie Wagner, stu- 
dent hero Brian Tozer extinguished 
the fire. 

“I just saw a lot of smoke and fig- 
ured 1 should put it out . . . I’m just 
glad we caught it when we did,” said 
Tozer — a junior physical education 
major and member of the baseball 
team. 

Braving the Service Center, 
Tozer returned a second time into the 
even smokier kitchen when the other 
burners reignited the charred book. 
As Tozer tried to open windows, the 
thick smoke made seeing and breath- 
ing extremely difficult. With the 
flames finally exhausted, residents 
waited outside the building until the 
smoke cleared. 

When Wagner first observed the 
smoke and gave the extinguisher to 
Tozer, she tried to call from the nearby 
security box, but, when it did not work, 
she ran over to Yost Hall and called 
the fire in to Campus Police. Wait- 
ing five minutes, Wagner called them 
Boteler cont'd on pg. 6 



“Pig” Plans for Homecoming ‘99 


Makes One 


Student a Hero 


Heating Up Sunday Night: 


Boteler Fire 


Late on the scene: After a stove fire on Sept. 26, Shepherdstown 
VFD was the last to arrive. A Shepherd student put out the blaze 
not once, but twice before the fire department arrived. 
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NASA Scholarship Offer 

The West Virginia Space Grant Consortium and Shepherd College are 
offering a scholarship for undergraduate students who desire a career in 
science, mathematics or engineering. An award of between $1,000 and 
$2,000 will be awarded to selected students who meet the following require- 
ments. Applicants must be a full-time student in science, mathematics or 
engineering, provide evidence of academic achievement, be a U. S. citizen 
and reside in West Virginia and exhibit a desire to pursue a career in science 
or engineering. The application deadline is Oct. 18. See your advisor for 
more information. 

Deadline for France Tour 

The deadline to sign up for the Department of English and Modern Lan- 
guages .tour of France on March 1 6-24, 2000, has been extended to Oct. 30. 

The tour will begin in Paris with stops at the Louvre and Notre Dame 
and will continue to Normandy and the Chartres before returning to Paris. 

The cost of the tour is $1,249 for travelers 25 or under and $J .449 for 
others. The price includes round-trip airfare, hotels, continental breakfast 
and dinner daily, a bilingual tour director, transfers and intercity transporta- 
tion, sightseeing tours, seven visits to attractions and a Seine River cruise. 

A $95 deposit must be made by Oct. 30. For more information, contact 
Dr. Jean Ouedraogo. assistant professor of modem languages, at 876-5250 
or via email atjouedrao@shepherd.wvnet.edu. 

Health Fair To Be Held 

The Shepherd College Nursing department will sponsor a Health Fair 
on Oct. 7 from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the Ram’s Den. The fair offers students 
free blood pressure screening, free blood sugar testing, free cholesterol test- 
ing. free flu injections and free confidential HIV and .STD testing. Door 
prizes, drawings and literature w ill be handed out. 

Chuck Smith to Speak at Shepherd 

Allies and The Eastern Panhandle Chapter of the West Virginia Lesbian 
and Gay Coalition will host a discussion with Chuck Smith on Saturday, Oct. 
16, at 8 p.m. in Reynolds Hall. Smith is the co-chair of the WVLGC and has 
been actively involved with the organization since 1994. He also serves as 
the WVLGC delegate to the Federation of Statewide LGBT Political Orga- 
nizations. 

Music Department to Host Pianist 

As part of the Reynolds Hall Recital Series, the Shepherd College de- 
partment of music will host pianist Michetel Sitton. On Tuesday. Oct. 19 at 8 
p.m. he will perform “The Piano Music of Debussy and and His Contempo- 
raries" in Reynolds Hall. 

Sitton will also give a special pre-concert lecture on Debussy's life be- 
ginning at 7:30 p.m. 

Development Opportunities 

This October, two important workshops will be held on campus for fac- 
ulty and staff. These workshops will locus on critical issues that the college 
community is exploring for the academic year. 

The first workshop will be held on Oct. 8. Dr. Eder, assistant professor 
of neuroscience and director of undergraduate assessment at Southern Illi- 
nois University, will present this assessment workshop. 

Secondly, the faculty and adjuncts are invited to attend a workshop on 
writing across the curriculum, which will be held on Oct. 22. The guest 
speaker will be Dr. Christopher Thaiss. chair of English at George Mason 
University and author of “The Harcourt Brace Guide to Writing Across the 
Curriculum." For more information contact Patricia Dwyer at 876-5244. 
Celtic Rhythm at Shepherd 

The Performing Ails Series at Shepherd will host Celtic Rhythm: A 
Celebration of Irish Music and Dance on Thursday. Oct. 14 and Friday, Oct. 
15 at 8 p.m. in the Frank Center Theater. Tickets are $20, general admis- 
sion, $15, senior citizens and Shepherd faculty and staff' and $5 for non- 
Shepherd students. For more information or to reserve tickets, call the In- 
formation Desk at 876-5497. 


Limits of Language: Are You 
Getting Your Money’s Worth 


by Step liny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 


Are you getting a complete educa- 
tion at Shepherd College, something that 
wall make you competitive in the job mar- 
ket? 

The American economy is becom- 
ing increasingly global. That means we 
are coming into contact with many other 
cultures and 
languages. 


Dr. Hope 
Maxwell- 
Snyder, the 
coordinator of 
modern lan- 
guages at 
Shepherd, 
said “the role 
of languages 
at Shepherd 
College is to 
teach people 
about other 
cultures since 
one cannot 
understand a 
culture with- 
out knowing 




Dr. Maxwell- Snyder is struggling for funds 
and faculty to keep the foreign language 
department up to par with other schools. 


Maxwell-Snyder. She could teach sev- 
eral other languages, including Italian, 
but the enrollment in French and Ger- 
man is so low ; that, at least for now, it 
is not possible. 

The Spanish program is very 
much alive and extremely popular, pos- 
sibly mirroring the growing population 
of Spanish speakers in the United 
States. Cur- 
rently, students 
are engaged in a 
community out- 
reach program 
that includes 
teaching at 
Roxbury, One 
Valley Bank, 
General Motors 
and Martinsburg 
City Hospital. 
This project 
counts for six lan- 
guage credits in 
the general stud- 
ies language pro- 


M 


its languages". She also wants to ex- 
pose students to diversity in order to 
make them more tolerant of differences 
and to prepare them for a place in the 
global job market. 

Shepherd offers two minors in mod- 
ern languages, French and Spanish. 
Only four courses are offered in Ger- 
man, enough to fulfill the language re- 
quirement for students seeking a bach- 
elor of arts degree. The modern lan- 
guage department is included in the 
English department. There are only two 
full-time faculty positions under the 
modem language umbrella, Maxwell- 
Snyder (Spanish) and Dr. Ouedraogo 
(French). Professor Katja Sherw'ood 
and Professor Hermann teach on a part- 
time basis. Having more languages at 
Shepherd College is a great desire for 


Pregnant? 


The interest 
among Spanish 
students is so great that students are 
petitioning for a Spanish major, and two 
students went to ask President Dunlop 
about the matter. Maxwell-Snyder said 
that “the program is too small at this 
moment to support a major." 

The problem is not with student 
enrollment, since the English program 
started with around 10 students, but 
“a major would require another full- 
time faculty member or permanent 
part-time position," according to Max- 
well-Snyder. She would be more than 
happy to develop the Spanish major, 
but could not teach the extra classes 
herself. Hermann is currently teach- 
ing two classes and cannot take on 
anymore as an adjunct professor. At 
this moment, school administrators, 
faculty and students are seeking a so- 
lution. 


We listen & help! 
No obligation. 

You have a ll 
the choices! 

1 ' 800 * 943'0400 

www.adoptionservices.org 






Adoption services, Inc. 

> A licensed, non-profit agency 
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Fourth Annual Heritage Festival Brings New Talent 


by Erin Nissley & Jason Roberts 
Picket Staff Writers 


The Appalachian Heritage Festival 
opened Friday night through Saturday 
at a two-hour concert that melded the 
best of Appalachia into one cohesive 
traditional festival. 

The highlight of Friday’s event was 
the Helvetia Star Band, a group from 
the mountains of Randolph County. In 
1869, a group of Swiss immigrants 
settled there and today their Swiss cul- 
ture is almost perfectly preserved. The 
group, headed by Bruce Betler, trav- 
eled from their village to Shepherdstown 
to share their culture with the festival. 

Dragging a big Alp horn (think 
Riccola commercials) onto the stage, 
one member performed a flag routine 
with a giant Swiss flag while another 
played the horn. As the audience sat in 
astonishment, the horn-blowing stopped, 
and four members lugged a string bass, 
a guitar and a violin onto the stage. 

"The group you see here,” said 
Betler, gesturing to the two men on the 
stage with him, "are most of our vil- 
lage. We traveled all of this way to bring 
you Helvetia.” 

The numbers that they performed 
were endearing. The most amazing was 
a song that they sang to call in the fam- 
ily for milking time. Sung by the three 
musicians joined by one woman, the only 
instrument that was used was a five- 
franc piece spun in a milk-bowl to mimic 
the sound of hundreds of belled cows 
coming home. 

For their final song, they sang about 
losing a sock, prompting Betler to quip: 
"It’s terrible, being from a small town 



The Samples Brothers Band , a popular 
bluegrass group played much to the 
audience delight. 


you only inherit so much of a reper- 
toire.” 

Don’t think that a group from 
Helvetia was the only thing featured at 
Friday’s concert. Also featured was a 
talented young woman named Cari 
Norris, a ballad singer and banjo player 
that descended from a long line of Ap- 
palachian musicians, the most famous 
being Lilly Mae Ledford, her grand- 
mother and a famous ballad singer. 

Norris treated the audience to old- 
time styles of banjo-playing, including 
claw-hammer and frail-picking. Saying 
that she’s always been drawn to lonely 
mountain love songs, she performed 
songs that fit her pixie-like appearance 
in both tone and subject. 

Also featured at the Friday concert 
was novelist Sharyn McCrumb, 
Shepherd’s first Writer-in-Residence. 
She read excerpts from two of her nov- 
els and one of her short stories. Ballad 
singer and collector Betty Smith also 
graced the stage with her dulcet so- 
prano voice and her psalter, guitar and 
autoharp. 

The Festival closed out Saturday 
night with another concert featuring an 
eclectic lineup of performances. Old- 
time fiddler Glen Smith opened the show 
with his powerful fiddle playing and 
warm sense of humor. Smith, accom- 
panied by banjo and guitar players, made 
the audience feel as if they were on the 
front porch of an Allegheny mountain 
cabin as he played such traditional tunes 
as "Cattle in the Cane” and "Red- 
wood.” Coming from fiddle country 
around Galax, Va., Smith moved to Eliza- 
beth, W. Va. 30 years ago and has played 
in festivals and gatherings throughout 
the state ever since. He also used to 
play with the Mountain State Pickers. 

After Smith’s energetic perfor- 
mance, ballad singer Diane Jones so- 
bered the crowd with her haunting a 
cappella singing of a song about the 
Battle of Shiloh. She sang of the 
"streams of blood running on top of 
Shiloh’s Hill” and of the pain of a Union 
soldier who accidentally shot his father 
"dressed in bloody grey.” 

Ohio’s Phil and Ann Case brought 
rich, Appalachian harmonies to the 
show with their singing of traditional 
spiritual songs, many of them dating 
^ back to the 1880s. Ending this year’s 
£ festival was the Samples Brothers Band 
>> of Clay County, W.Va. When this band 
| played, the upbeat sounds of Appala- 
8 chian strings echoed throughout the the- 
o ater and energized the audience, mak- 
^ ing for an explosive end to the evening. 
Brothers Mack. Roger and Ted Samples 
along with Grand Ole Opry fiddler 


Buddy Griffin and bassist Jeff Roberts 
performed a wide variety of bluegrass 
and mountain music. During a particu- 
larly fast number. Max Samples stopped 
fiddling and treated the audience to 
some old fashioned clogging. They even 
broke into a fiddle rendition of "All My 
Loving,” the Beatles hit from 1963. 


The Friday and Saturday concerts 
rounded out a week-long celebration of 
Appalachian culture. People left the 
shows with a thorough enjoyment of the 
music they heard, the literature they 
read and the crafts they saw, thus keep- 
ing Appalachian culture alive. 



Phil and Ann Case performed at the Saturday night concert of the Appalachian 
Heritage Festival. 
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Most Recent Crime Reports Show Little Change at Shepherd 


by Leslie W hite 
Picket Staff Writer 

On Friday, Oct. 1 , the Annual Cam- 
pus Security Report was made avail- 
able to all students. 

The report shows that Shepherd has 
not had, from 1996 to 1998, any crimi- 
nal homicide, forcible sex offences, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault or hate crimes. 
There were decreases in narcotics vio- 
lations. However, there were increases, 
some significant, in burglary, liquor vio- 
lation arrests, non-forcible sex offences 
and weapons violations. 

Grover Boyer, director of public 
safety, explained what the numbers 
meant on the report. The numbers in- 
dicating arrest meant that criminal 
charges were filed. Referrals to Stu- 
dent Affairs meant that Campus Police’ 
referred certain crimes to Student Af- 
fairs instead of filing criminal charges 
because of lack of evidence or lack of 
severity of a particular crime. The to- 


tal number combines both the number 
of arrests and the referrals to Student 
Affairs. 

The largest increase in arrests came 
from liquor violations. The total num- 
ber increased from three in 1996 to 56 
in 1997 and to 89 in 1998. Boyer said 
the reason for this dramatic increase 
was that in March of 1998, the Corpo- 
ration of Shepherdstown received a 
$ 1 60,000 grant focused on stopping un- 
derage drinking. Boyer could not re- 
member how much Shepherd’s Cam- 
pus Police received altogether, but he 
said that they were allocated around 
$30,000 for new equipment. Campus 
Police worked with the Shepherdstown 
Police Dept., State Police and the 
Sheriff’s office. The extra manpower 
included four officers, one from each 
group, working eight hour shifts for two 
to three extra days a week. Boyer said, 
"It wasn’t that people were drinking any 
more or less, it was just that we had the 


increased manpower out there to en- 
force the laws better/’ 

The number of burglaries has not 
changed since 1997; the number still 
stands at 21. Boyer stated that he 
wished that students would take a 
greater role in protecting their valu- 
ables. He said: “Most of these inci- 
dents are due to students not locking 
up. We have a heck of a time getting 
the students to do that.” 

The number of non-forcible sex 
offences and weapons violations in- 
creased to one in 1998 from zero in 
both 1996 and 1997. Boyer explained 
the difference between forcible and 
non-forcible sexual assault. Non-forc- 
ible sexual assault does not involve a 
weapon or force; it can be when one 
party states that the assault was 
consentual and the other party says it 
was not. Forcible sexual assault involves 
a weapon or force. Both types of sexual 
assaults are considered a felony. 


A new law states that the Shep- 
herd College Campus Security Annual 
Report has to be out by Oct. 1. The 
statistics are compiled in accordance 
with the Uniform Crime Reporting Sys- 
tem of the United States Department 
of Justice. "We will make it available 
and have it in a place where students 
can get to it, we put it in admissions, 
resident life and student mail boxes,” 
said Boyer. 

Boyer said that: “ I love these ze- 
ros at the top of list. We’ve been real 
lucky.” 


1996 

1997 

1998 

Burglary 12 

21 

21 

Liquor Violations 



Arrests 2 

49 

89 

Refer to SAO 1 

7 

7 

Total 3 

56 

% 

Weapons Violations 


1 

Forcible Sex Offenses 


0 


Shepherd a Fourth Tier School, According to U.S. World and News Report 


by Sarah Alouf 
Picket Staff Writer 


U.S. News and World Report has 
published their 1 999 ranking of national 
colleges. Though Shepherd is ranked 
in the fourth, and last, tier, a look at the 
big picture shows that this college can 
hold its own when pitted against the big- 
name schools. 

Many colleges and universities de- 
spise the U.S. News and World Report 
rankings, claiming that they are not fair 
and tell little about the colleges. 
Whether the rankings are valid remains 
a personal decision that can only be 
made with an understanding of the over- 


all system. 

U.S. News and World Report col- 
lects data from colleges on 16 indica- 
tors of academic excellence. These are 


d i v ided between eight categories: aca- 
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demic reputation (25 percent), gradua- 
tion and retention rates (20 percent), 
faculty resources (20 percent), student 
selectivity (15 percent), financial re- 
sources ( 10 percent), alumni giving (five 
percent), and graduation rate perfor- 
mance (five percent). U.S. News and 
World Report then assigns a weight to 
each factor according to their opinion 
of the factor’s importance. Finally, the 
colleges are ranked against schools in 
the same category based on their com- 
posite weighted scores. 

Academic reputation is determined 
through surveys. The presidents and 
deans of admission at each institution 
in the same category were asked to rate 
competing schools from one (marginal) 
to five (distinguished). They could also 
mark "don't know.” 

Graduation and retention rates are 
decided by the six-year graduation rate 
(average proportion of a graduation 
class that earns a degree in six years or 
less), and the freshman retention rate 
(average proportion of freshmen who 
returned the following fall). 

The measure of faculty resources 
is determined with five factors: class 
size (40 percent), average faculty sal- 
ary (35 percent), proportion of profes- 
sors with the highest degree in their field 
( 1 5 percent), student-faculty ratio (five 
percent) and proportion of the faculty 
that is full-time (five percent). 

Student selectivity takes into ac- 
count student test scores, proportion of 
students who graduated in the top 10 


percent of their high school classes, the 
acceptance rate and the ratio of stu- 
dents who applied to those admitted. 

The measure of financial resources 
is determined by the average spending 
per student during the 1997 and 1998 
fiscal years. 

Graduation rate performance refers 
to the difference between a school’s 
six-year graduation rate for the class 
that entered in 1992 and the predicted 
rate for that class. The predicted rate 
is determined by test scores of the stu- 
dents as incoming freshmen and the 
school’s expenditures on them. 

The alumni-giving rate refers to the 
percentage of alumni who gave to their 
school during the 1997 and 1998 aca- 
demic years. 

A school's final rank is determined 
by calculating the sum of its scores and 
then calculating that score as a pro- 
portion of the top score. The ranks of 
the top schools are published, and the 
remaining schools are grouped into 
tiers. 

Though Shepherd College was 
ranked in the fourth tier. President David 
Dunlop is unconcerned. He feels that 
people don't take enough time to look 
at the big picture when they read the 
rankings. He compared Shepherd Col- 
lege to a minor league team playing in 
the major leagues. Even though Shep- 
herd is competing with “major league” 
schools, it still manages to fare pretty 
well. Dunlop said: "There are 3,000 
schools that did worse than we did, and 


only about 160 that did better. We are 
in the bottom fourth of the best of the 
best. I think that’s pretty good.” 

Dunlop was eager to discuss 
Shepherd's true value to its students. 
"When you have high quality and low 
cost, which we have almost uniquely, 
you have value,” he said. He also pointed 
out the improvement Shepherd students 
make from the time they enter as fresh- 
men to the end of their sophomore year. 
He pulled out the latest CAAP reports. 
The CAAP measures students’ critical 
thinking and writing skills. Selected stu- 
dents take it at the beginning of their 
freshman year and the end of their 
sophomore year. Though many of the 
students in other schools remained at 
roughly the same skill level, Shepherd 
students’ scores increased. He cred- 
ited this increase to the faculty, saying 
that they "have developed the critical 
thinking and writing skills of students 
far better than the schools at the na- 
tional level.” 

Dunlop also discussed Shepherd’s 
low tuition and low post-graduation 
debts. He said that Shepherd could be 
in the top of the rankings if students paid 
1 0 times more, but he felt that it wasn’t 
worth it. Dunlop said that the Shep- 
herd faculty and staff "tries to focus 
more on how to educate our students 
and let the chips fall where they will." 

When asked what he would say to 
those who look negatively at Shepherd's 
rank, Dunlop said, "It's not a negative 
to be at the bottom of the best.” 
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Unheard Voices Brings Stories of Sexual Abuse to Surface 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

Sightless eyes peer out from plas- 
ter faces. The room is large, but very 
little light enters through the drawn cur- 
tains. A somber feeling fills the air as 
the viewer stares into the faces of 
sexual assault victims trapped in time. 

“Unheard Voices,” an interactive 
multimedia exhibit of portrait castings 
and oral histories featuring victims of 
sexual assault, will be on display in the 
Storer Ballroom through Oct. 15. The 
exhibit will be open every day from 9 
a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Officially, the exhibit opened Mon- 
day Oct. 4 at 1:30 p.m. with a recep- 
tion held in the Storer Ballroom. The 
project, started in 1995 by artist Jason 
Dilley, grew out of “Project Face To 
Face,” which shows the stories of 


people living with AIDS and HIV. 

“The art confronts the American 
denial system and what our culture 
keeps hidden," Dilley said. “It’s amaz- 
ing how our culture has the ability to 
hide everything in the comfortable. It 
takes us away from our humanity.” 

The exhibit features plaster casts 
of the faces of sexual assault victims 
as well as one full body cast. The casts 
are mounted with recordings of the vic- 
tims telling their stories. Some of these 
recordings are in Spanish, a first in the 
four-year life of “Unheard Voices.” 
Staff from the Shenandoah Women’s 
Center will be on hand to conduct work- 
shops and to assist viewers in process- 
ing their reactions to the exhibit. The 
Cornell Advocates for Rape Education 
(CARE) will also be on hand. 

“People are now talking more about 
domestic violence and sexual assault,” 


Dilley said. “It’s something you can 
now talk about at the dinner table or at 
cocktail parties — before it was so 
hushed.” 

A victim of sexual assault studying 
at Shepherd volunteered to model for 
Dilley and, in becoming a permanent 
part of the “Unheard Voices” exhibit, 
will have his or her story recorded. Af- 
ter the Shepherd exhibit, “Unheard 
Voices” will move on to Davis and 
Elkins College where it will be on dis- 
play from Oct. 18-29. Then the tour 
continues to Concord College, where 
the exhibit will be open from Nov. 1- 
1 2. Casts will also be done of one sexual 
assault survivor from each of the other 
stops on the tour. 

The exhibit is being paid for by the 
Department of Justice Violence Against 
Women Grant. Shepherd was the first 
school to be awarded the grant. 


For more information about “Un- 
heard Voices,” visit the West Virginia 
Foundation for Rape Information on 
the Internet at http://www.fris.org. 



Dilley poses with “ Unheard Voices ” 
during its set up this past Saturday 


Anti-Hate Groups Work Together After Racial Incidents 


Crimes cont’d from pg. 1 

verbal abuse, physical abuse, intimida- 
tion, or any other conduct which threat- 
ens or endangers” is prohibited. This 
general policy covers all cases of as- 
sault, but the college does not provide 
stiffer punishment for hate activity. 

“Nowhere in the policies or guide- 
lines does it state how we’re supposed 
to take care of this if it should happen,” 
Watkins said. The NAACP is one of 
many Shepherd anti-hate groups. The 
NAACP takes both reactive and pro- 
active views, acting as a support net- 
work for victims of hate crimes as well 
as organizing marches and protests. 

According to the West Virginia 
state hate crimes statute, any form of 
harassment or abuse based on “race, 
religion, ancestry, national origin, politi- 
cal affiliation, or sex” is considered a 
felony punishable by a fine of no more 
than $5,000 and/or imprisonment of no 
more than 10 years. Paul Sheridan, se- 
nior assistant attorney general of the 
office of civil rights of West Virginia, 
said: “What we look for is a ‘because 
of' clause. If someone is attacked be- 
cause of their race, it is the ‘because 
of’ that makes the action a hate crime.” 

According to Sheridan, colleges do 
not have the right to declare conduct 
criminal. However, as long as colleges 
do not infringe upon the First Amend- 
ment right to free speech, they can 
enact stiffer punishments for hate-re- 
lated incidents. 

The allegedly harassed female stu- 
dent immediately told an RA in her 
building who brought the incident up to 


the International Student Union. The 
ISU immediately told the NAACP. 
Soon, the Office of Multicultural Af- 
fairs was notified. 

The fact still remains that many stu- 
dents do not know what to do when 
confronted with a case of harassment. 
Kipetz said: “People should be report- 
ing it immediately. They should be com- 
ing to Student Affairs, or if it is in a 
residence hall, they should tell an RA.” 

According to a coordinator of Resi- 
dence Life Office, victims of hate-re- 
lated episodes are referred to college 
counselors if they tell an RA. Student 
Affairs deals with hate situations by 
attempting to find the perpetrators. Stu- 
dents who are involved in hate situa- 
tions can also go to the NAACP or the 
Office of Multicultural Affairs for sup- 
port. 

The hate policies on campus have 
become a major concern for members 
of anti-hate organizations such as Al- 
lies, NAACP and Unity. “For this col- 
lege not to have a policy on hate bewil- 
ders me,” said Unity co-founder Chris 
Prince. Unity is the newest of the anti- 
hate groups on campus, sprouting from 
the ashes of the nationally prominent 
Anti-Racist-Action. A primarily pro- 
active group. Unity is dedicated to edu- 
cating the public on racism, sexism and 
other forms of hatred. 

Allies President Chris Anderson 
said: “It’s sad that the school does not 
want to protect our rights to be who 
we are.” Allies is one of the first Shep- 
herd College anti-hate groups. Allies 
promotes rights for homosexuals on 


campus as well as tolerance for all life- 
styles. Anderson said: “If the school 
has the ability to change it’s policy, they 
should. I think it is great that the school 
is now finally addressing the issue [of 
hate crimes.]” 

In order to combat hate situations, 
a discussion was held in Gardiner Hall 
on Thursday, Sept. 16. Kipetz, Watkins, 
Head of Residence Life Harry Young 
and the Gardiner Hall staff confronted 
the residents of the hall on the issue of 
racism and harassment. “It went as 
well as could be expected,” Watkins 
said. “I was greatly impressed by the 
way Sharon Kipetz handled the situa- 
tion.” 

“What everyone wants in a situa- 
tion like that is for the person who did it 
to come forward and apologize,” Kipetz 
said. “Oftentimes you don’t get that 
result.” 

NAACP member Alex Ambroz 
said: “Usually when you think of rac- 


ism, you think of white people against 
black people. But in this instance, you 
have black students verses international 
students.” 

There are factors that can be used 
to explain racial tension on campus. Of 
the population of Shepherd College, 6.8 
percent are minorities. Broken down, 
four percent of the campus consists of 
African-American students. These low 
numbers of minorities may be the cause 
of racial tensions on campus. 

In response to the recent questions 
about hate policy on campus, the Picket 
and journalism minor will hold a discus- 
sion on bias and prejudice on Thursday, 
Oct. 21 at 7:30 p.m. in the Storer Ball- 
room of the College Center. The dis- 
cussion will feature a panel of students 
and administrators involved and con- 
cerned with issues of bias and preju- 
dice, followed by a question and answer 
session. The discussion is open to the 
public. 
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Flames in the Kitchen: It’s Not Dinner, It’s Books Burning 



The charred pieces of the books in the kitchen fire of Boteler Hall were all that 
remained after one brave student saved the day. 


Boteler cont’d from pg. 1 

again. 

Campus Police arrived around 10 
minutes after Wagner's call as did the 
RAs. Three fire trucks drove up 
around 7:45 p.m. Fire alarms sound- 
ing in Thacher delayed Campus Po- 
lice. 

The Boteler fire caused only mini- 
mal damage to the kitchen and no in- 
juries were reported. The stove’s 
range is scorched and a phone book 
that was used to swipe away the 
flames burned in the fire. According 
to Valerie Owens, executive director 
of external affairs, the investigation 
is ongoing and police have a juvenile 
suspect. 

Although impressed with Tozer, 
residents of Boteler seemed to criti- 
cize the emergency response time to 
the fire. Junior psychology major and 
Boteler resident Scott Vaughan said 
that “the scary thing wasn’t the fire, 
but the quality of the emergency pro- 
cedures taken.” Vaughan especially 
noted the delay of the three fire 
trucks. 

Another Boteler resident, junior 
Amanda Griffith, said that “Campus 
Police were laughing; they didn’t 
seem to take it seriously.” On the 


other hand, Griffith said: “Brian 
Tozer was a hero.” 

Expressing the value of human life 
over that of the buildings. Head of 
Residence Life Harry Young said of 
the Boteler fire that “things did not 
go right, we need to learn from it.” 

Because one building's alarm 
cannot be heard by RAs in other 
Westwood buildings, “everybody has 
to share some responsibility for in- 
forming the proper people . . . there 
has to be some responsibility on the 
part of the residents,” said Young. 

Young seemed to assess the fire 
incident into two issues of direct con- 
cern: the irresponsible act of the al- 
leged assailant and the need for a 
quicker response time to the emer- 
gency. As a means of tightening se- 
curity, the Boteler Service Center 
will eventually be locked and keys 
will be issued to Westwoods resi- 
dents. In order to improve emer- 
gency reaction time, Young said that 
an educational seminar dealing with 
resident issues, such as fire safety 
procedures, will be mandatory for 
students applying to live in 
Westwoods next semester. 

Additionally, Young encouraged 
residents to call 91 1 first, before re- 


porting the emergency to the Cam- 
pus Police. When confronted with 
serious emergency situations, stu- 
dents should make more direct calls 
for assistance. Young also wanted 
to remind residents to dial a nine be- 
fore the number — so that in emergen- 
cies 9-91 1 must be dialed. 

Boteler resident and senior eco- 
nomics major Evelyn Bittinger said, 
“The fire didn’t bother me, the lack 


of communication involved bothered 
me.” 

In a statement seeming to simi- 
larly express the need for better com- 
munication, Young said: “people need 
to know what the process is.” 

Regarding both Bittinger’s and 
Young’s comments, better communi- 
cation may help clearer prepare resi- 
dents and staff for any future emer- 
gency situations. 


The Buck Starts Here: Financial Aid Tips and Tricks 


by Stephny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

The most popular spot at Shepherd 
isn't the Ram’s Den or the boat dock. 
It’s the Financial Aid Office. The of- 
fice is always full of every brand of stu- 
dent, each one jockeying for a seat and 
an interview. Most everyone goes 
through the Financial Aid Office during 
his or her sojourn at Shepherd College. 

Not that an education at Shepherd 
is going to cost an arm and a leg; com- 
pared to other schools in the state and 
region. Shepherd is an excellent buy. 
The trick is negotiating all of the paper- 
work that must be completed in order 
to receive aid. 

The process has become easier 
since Elizabeth Sturm took the helm 
over a year ago. Before she became 
director of the FAO, students were not 
getting award letters until July and the 
staff was not well trained. This year, 
the freshman award letters went out 
during the third week of March, and the 
upperclassmen who turned in all their 
paperwork received their letters shortly 
thereafter. These changes result from 
the aid process becoming more auto- 
mated. With the use of BANNER, the 
staff has been trained to deal with more 


basic information and the RAIL sys- 
tem can now be used to check on your 
aid status. Also, the FAO has hit the 
Internet at www.shepherd.wvnet.edu/ 
faoweb. 

The kind of paperwork that should 
be filled out has also changed. Since 
the coming of Sturm, the Shepherd Col- 
lege Application for Scholarships no 
longer exists. Now, the most impor- 
tant form is the FASFA. Freshmen must 
have it in by Feb. 1 , and upperclassmen 
must have the form in by March 1 to be 
eligible for much of the need-based aid. 

Next, if you are selected for verifi- 
cation (30 percent of applicants are ran- 
domly selected), you must fill out the 
verification form sent by the school and 
turn in your tax forms. After you get 
your award letter, you need to sign and 
return the acceptance letter. If you 
have loans, you need to sign your prom- 
issory notes and attend an entrance in- 
terview before the money will be dis- 
bursed. 

Another facet of FAO is scholar- 
ships. Each year. The Shepherd Col- 
lege Foundation has around $400,000 
to distribute. These scholarships are 
available to those who demonstrate out- 
standing merit or need, some require in- 


terviews or essays. In order to keep all 
of your aid, you must fulfill the require- 
ments of the satisfactory academic 
progress policy. Withdrawing from 
classes or dropping below a certain 
grade point average can wreak havoc 
on your financial aid. Also, if you with- 
draw completely from college, you must 
attend an exit interview and begin re- 
paying your loans. 

One of the most frequently asked 
questions at the FAO concerns depen- 
dency status. Many students believe 
that they can prove their independence. 
The requirements are being married, a 
veteran, an orphan, a graduate student. 


pendent other than a spouse. 

This year, $4,230,000 of financial 
aid was distributed to 1,514 students. 
In addition to the work-study jobs that 
are available, there are also regular-pay 
jobs for students who were not granted 
work-study. Due to some last minute 
federal changes, some students got sev- 
eral sets of promissory notes. This is 
because the government changed the 
origination fee from four percent to 
three percent; this is good for the stu- 
dent, but may have caused some con- 
fusion. In the future, the FAO will be 
doing a survey about student budgets, 
the possibility of mailed refunds and 


over 24 years old or having a legal de- overall satisfaction. 
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Homecoming Events Promise Fun For Everyone 


Homecoming cont’d from pg. 1 

Men’s Club. Also on Friday evening at 
7:30 p.m., Homecoming skits featuring 
the theme of “the 20s” will be per- 
formed in the Ram’s Den. For a close- 
out Friday evening, Program Board in- 
vites everyone to an old-fashioned 
drive-in movie behind Ikenberry Hall to 
view “The Untouchables.” 

Many organizations have activities 
planned for Saturday, Oct. 9, beginning 
with the Phi Epsilon Kappa 5K run at 
Antietam Battlefield at 9 a.m. At 10 a.m. 
in the Midway, there will be picnics, pig 
roasts and bake sales sponsored by vari- 
ous organizations. Delta Zeta is offer- 
ing a smooch on the cheek for a small 
sum as the main attraction before the 


kickoff Homecoming football game 
against WVU-Tech. 

Also, at 10 a.m. on Saturday, there 
will be the alumni brunch on the lawn 
of McMurran Hall and the grand pa- 
rade, both of which are sponsored by 
the Office of Alumni Affairs and the 
Shepherd College Foundation. 

At 11:30 a.m., the Shepherd Col- 
lege Jazz Band will perform in the Mid- 
way while WSHC-FM begins their live 
coverage of the Homecoming pre-game 
events. 

As a token of the last homecoming 
of the 1900s, all alumni will be invited 
to sign the Alumni Guest Book, which 
will then be placed in the Shepherd 
College Museum. At halftime during 


the football game, the Homecoming 
Court will be announced and the Shep- 
herd College Athletic Hall of Fame in- 
ductees will be announced. Following 
the game, a post-game party will be held 
at the Sharpsburg American Legion 
until 9 p.m. for alumni and friends with 


music provided by the Fabulous Fore 
Heads, formerly the I-Steadies. 

With all of the events that the Of- 
fice of Alumni Affairs and the organi- 
zations on campus have planned, the 
last Homecoming of the 1900s is sure 
to be a smash, so don’t miss this one! 


Friday. Oct. 8: 

4:30 p.m. “It’s a Pig Gig!” Barbecue and Pep Rally at the amphitheater 
6:00 p.m. Hall of Fame banquet & induction at the Clarion Hotel 
7:00p.m. SGA Silent' Auction at the Men’s Club 

7:30p.m. Student skits at Reynolds Hall 
Saturday. Oct, 9: 

10 a.m. Midway reunions and organization events begin 

1 1 a.m. Shepherd College Jazz Band on the Midway 
1p.m. KickOff! The Rams take on WVU-Tech 

Halftime Homecoming Court and SC Athletic 
Hall of Fame inductees 


“Shear Madness” Hits Shepherd in Journalism Class 


by Carrie Ellen Cunningham 
Picket Staff Writer 

Investigative reporter Penny Loeb 
spoke with Shepherd College journal- 
ism and environmental science students 
during a luncheon and classroom dis- 
cussion on Oct. 1 . Loeb gained national 
attention with her article, “Shear Mad- 
ness,” about mountaintop removal 
which appeared in U.S. News in Au- 
gust of 1997. 

While Loeb was teaching a jour- 
nalism course, she became interested 
in the work of one of her students. Ac- 
cording to a student analyzing informa- 
tion on coal mines in West Virginia, un- 
safe mines were remaining open. Al- 
though the information did not seem 
conclusive, it piqued Loeb’s interest in 
West Virginia coal mining practices. 

“You never know where your story 
is going to come from,” said Loeb. The 
lead about unsafe mining conditions led 
Loeb to begin contacting state and fed- 
eral authorities. She said that “always 
a good first stop on any investigative 
report is to go to federal and state 
websites for information on the topic.” 

Through her research, she became 
interested in mountain top removal, a 
cost-effective coal mining technique 
with devastating environmental impact. 
According to Loeb, as much as 40 per- 
cent of West Virginia’s mountaintops 
are currently being affected by this prac- 
tice. 

Her story caught the attention of 
the nation immediately. Industrialists and 
environmentalists alike were concerned 
with the issue. What made Loeb’s ar- 
ticle such a sensation was the fact that 
she had spoken with all members con- 
cerned with the issues. When Loeb 
began asking about the issues, she went 


directly to the people involved— this 
meant getting into the trenches. She 
said: “I’ve learned more and more that 
people you wouldn’t expect become 
your main characters. You have to fol- 
low everybody. Most people want to talk 
and the things they say can be very in- 
teresting and revealing.” She inter- 
viewed coal miners, homeowners, mine 
owners, geologists and environmental 
scientists. Over a three month period, 
she gathered information from those 
most directly involved with the issues 
surrounding mountaintop removal. 

By immersing herself in coal min- 
ing communities, critics feared that Loeb 
would lose her objectivity and she ad- 
mits: “It’s difficult. To keep yourself 
from becoming biased, you have to do 
a lot of self-monitoring.” 

Stories that are complicated and 
have the potential for tremendous so- 
cial impact like “Shear Madness” 
present numerous obstacles for journal- 
ists. To be effective, they must grapple 
with difficult issues, assimilate all the 
complex technical information and then 
be able to put into terms that the gen- 
eral public can understand. 

The dilemma of structuring a story 
with complex environmental issues was 
of interest to both the environmental sci- 
ence majors and budding journalists. 

Loeb said: “The best way to cope 
with trying to make science understand- 
able is by going with the scientists and 
geologists. Watch what they do. Watch 
how they collect data. Ask questions 
until you understand,” said Loeb. 

After three months of collecting 
data, Loeb was faced with the difficult 
task of assimilating all of the material 
into a cohesive article for U.S. News. 
Loeb identified several different meth- 


ods of organizing a story. Several of the 
most basic methods she discussed were 
building the story chronologically, the use 
of anecdotes and narrative form. “I 
chose to structure ‘Shear Madness’ by 
simply taking the mountain apart. . .step 
by step,” said Loeb. 

Several times during Loeb’s talk, 
she emphasized interviewing everyone. 
She said: “Always listen. Listen to ev- 
erybody. You never know where your 
story is going to come from.” 

For Loeb, this was certainly true, 
she received her first big break on a 
story by overhearing a discussion at 
lunch one day in New York City. A pa- 
tron commented offhand that he ought 
to start a business with the millions of 
dollars New York had in money that 
people spent overpaying in property tax. 
This caught Loeb’s ear. Following the 
advice she gave to Shepherd students, 
she began by going to federal, state and 
city authorities to verify the informa- 
tion she was lucky enough to overhear 
and smart enough to follow up. 

It was not just millions of dollars, it 


was $200 million in unclaimed overpaid 
property taxes. Through her investiga- 
tive reporting, Loeb helped many of the 
people who had originally overpaid to 
receive the money owed to them. 

Helping others seems to be one of 
the things about investigative reporting 
that Loeb likes best. 

By breaking the mountaintop re- 
moval story with “Shear Madness,” 
Loeb not only helped people but also 
helped to fundamentally change the coal 
business and the method of mining the 
resource in the future. “It is a once in a 
lifetime experience to make a differ- 
ence in people’s lives,” said Loeb. 

Currently, Loeb is taking leave from 
her position as a senior editor at U.S. 
News to write a book about mountain 
top removal and how it specifically im- 
pacted the town of Blair, W. Va. The 
book will incorporate three years of re- 
search on all aspects of the story. Loeb 
expects to finish with the bulk of the 
writing by midsummer of 2000. She 
hopes to have her book published and 
on store shelves six to eight months later. 


St. Agnes Catholic Parish 

Extends A Warm Welcome to all 
Shepherd College Students! 

We are happy to have you with us here in Shepherdstown! 

Our Sunday Mass schedule is 
Saturday, 5:30 p.m. 

Sunday, 8:00 and 10:30 a.m. 

St. Agnes is on the corner of Church and Washington Streets 
Just two blocks west of German Street 
and a five minute walk from the Campus. 

For more information please call 304-876-6436. 
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What Did We Ever Do to U.S. News and World Report? 


There are two kinds of people in 
the world. There are those who group 
the world into two kinds of people and 
there are those who don't. Apparently, 
U.S. News and World Report belongs 
to the first group. 

In early September, U.S. News and 
World Report released the most recent 
edition of “America’s Best Colleges.” 
In this yearly ranking of colleges and 
universities, Shepherd College was un- 
ceremoniously placed in the fourth, and 
bottom tier of national liberal arts col- 
leges. After seeing the rankings, we 
were left wondering, what did Shepherd 
do to deserve such treatment? 

Interestingly, Bethany College, the 
only other West Virginia school ranked 
among national liberal arts colleges, also 
placed in the fourth tier. All other West 
Virginia colleges fell in the southern lib- 
eral arts college category. In that cat- 
egory, Davis and Elkins College, located 


in Elkins, W.Va., placed in the first tier, 
29 th to be exact. 

Comparing Shepherd with Davis 
and Elkins provides an interesting con- 
trast. There are few significant differ- 
ences between the two colleges. 
Freshman retention, graduation and ac- 
ceptance rates are within five percent- 
age points of each other, with Shep- 
herd in the better position. The two 
have almost identical ACT scores. At 
both colleges, over 60 percent of 
classes have fewer than 20 students 
enrolled. Only two of U.S. News’ cat- 
egories show a noticeable gap: per- 
centage of full-time faculty and alumni 
giving. 

Considering these facts. Shepherd 
could easily be ranked in the top tier of 
Southern liberal arts colleges. An ex- 
planation of why Shepherd is not in this 
category is not forthcoming from the 
ranking’s methodology. The ranking’s 


heavy reliance on academic reputation 
also seems unnecessarily subjective. 

So which is Shepherd, a fourth tier 
school or a first tier school? Not sur- 
prisingly, it is both. 

Some things are clearly first tier. 
The recent creation of the Institute for 
Environmental Studies, emerging as an 
important field of study, should bring 
Shepherd some applause. The commit- 
ment of the art and theater departments 
to contemporary issues is certainly first 
tier. Those students who transfer from 
other public colleges can attest that the 
general studies program is rigorous, 
more so than some universities, even if 
some criticize it as too traditional. And, 
of course, there is the cost. Shepherd, 
for many years, has prided itself on rank- 
ing among Barron’s Best College Buys. 
Even the out-of-state tuition of $5,754 
is less than half that of Davis and 
Elkins. 


However, we deserve a less-than 
satisfactory ranking in other categories. 
A 40 percent graduation rate should not 
be a point of pride. Only 62 percent of 
our faculty are full-time, leaving us 
behind not only other national liberal arts 
colleges but other West Virginia public 
colleges as well. While we applaud the 
renovations and new construction on 
campus, the condition of many build- 
ings, especially residence halls, should 
be troubling. Cries of institutional inflex- 
ibility, currently aimed at the state of 
our languages program, could undermine 
whatever academic reputation we do 
have. 

Our last-place finish does not sig- 
nal the end of the world. No one should 
lose sleep over something as trivial as a 
list. But we should remember that ev- 
ery ranking has its reasons. We must 
never stop wondering, “Are we in last 
place for a good reason?” 


Anyone Up for a Game of Frogger? 


Ram’blings: 

by Erin Nissley 

Picket Staff Writer 

Alright, picture this: A Shepherd stu- 
dent standing in the modem equivalent 
of Noah’s flood, trying to 
cross Route 480 to make it 
back to her dorm room. 

Only one problem: cars 
keep whizzing by at a steady 
70 mph while she waits pa- 
tiently, cars carrying drivers 
and passengers who are 
NOT getting wet from the 
deluge. 

Sound familiar, Shep- 
herd students? It should. 

Who hasn’t gotten soaked 
at least once while waiting 
to cross the street? Or worse, who 
hasn’t ran pell-mell across the street, 
dodging traffic that seems to speed up 
as soon as you venture onto the busy 
highway? 


Correct me if I’m wrong, but pe- 
destrians still have the right-of-way in 
West Virginia. And, while I’m willing 
to be polite and wait to cross during a 
dry and sunny day, I think 1 take prece- 
dence when it’s raining. 

Last summer, there had 
been talk of building a foot- 
bridge to span that stretch of 
Route 480 so that both driv- 
ers and pedestrians can hap- 
pily co-exist in Shepherds- 
town. It was voted down at 
a town meeting because it 
was thought that students 
would prefer playing Frogger 
with oncoming traffic rather 
than use the bridge. It was 
voted down because it was 
thought that flattened students would go 
better with the view than a small foot- 
bridge going across Route 480. Of course, 
no one thought to ask the students what 
they thought. 


So Shepherd students are still en- 
joying the tradition of taking their lives 
into their hands every time they want 
to go across campus. But, until towns- 
people and administrators find a way to 


blend safety with beauty, hit me. I have 
the right-of-way and I need the money. 
Comments? Ideas for the next col- 
umn? Send Nissley an email at 
enisslOl @ shepherd.edu. 


"...wow, one actually got 
across! looks like route 480 
and it's hyper drivers let 
one slip away...' 
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Do Your State’s Hate Crime Laws Protect You? 


TaJJdng Heads 


by Chris Anderson 

Picket Contributing Writer 

Imagine waking up tied to a fence 
with chicken wire in the crucifixion posi- 
tion. You are severely beaten and your 
vision is blurred. The person who finds 
you is someone who coincidentally hap- 
pens to get a flat tire. 

Unfortunately, a scenario very simi- 
lar to this became a reality for Matthew 
Shepard, a gay Wyoming University stu- 
dent who was visiting a small town in 
Colorado. And now he is dead. 

What makes this situation more of a 
travesty is that according to Lambda Legal 
Services (LLS), Colorado’s hate crime laws 
do not include sexual orientation. In addi- 
tion to Colorado, 28 other states and the 
federal government do not include sexual 
orientation in their hate crime laws. 

The United States is a country that 
has a history of discriminations — most no- 
tably against African-Americans, Native- 
Americans, Japanese-Americans and 
women. Although the legal discrimina- 
tion against these people ended with the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1 964 and 1 968, homo- 
and bi-sexuals are still legally discriminated 
against. 

Many SiatC5 snd the federal govern- 
ment do not protect victims of hate crimes 
based on sexual orientation. Because the 
federal government has neglected to pro- 
tect gays, lesbians and bisexuals from 
these heinous acts of unnecessary vio- 
lence, the Advocacy for Human Rights 
says 21 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, as well as over 100 cities and coun- 
ties, have taken the initiative to protect 
them. 

Unfortunately, West Virginia does not 
include sexual orientation in their hate 
crime laws. Of the surrounding states, 
only Maryland has gay-protective hate 
crime laws. In addition, the city of 
Morgantown, W.Va. and over 30 inde- 
pendent municipalities nationwide do pro- 
tect gays, lesbians and bisexuals. If West 
Virginia and its surrounding states, with 
the exception of Maryland, would pass 
legislation that protects gays, lesbians and 
bisexuals, then the homosexual and bi- 
sexual community of these states would 
be, and could feel, safer. 

Statistics show that gay-protective 
hate crimes are effective in preventing 
sexual-orientation related crimes. States 
with hate crime laws protecting the gay 
community have seen a reduction in the 
number of hate crime laws against gays. 
According to the Human Rights Cam- 
paign, the states that do not protect gays 
have seen an increase of eight percent in 
sexual oriented hate crimes while the 
number of serious crimes dropped two 


percent. In Illinois, if a crime is classi 
fied as a “hate crime,” there are stiffer 
penalties; minor acts of assault can be- 
come attempted murder with the right 
lawyer pursuing the case. Hate crimes 
have seen the greatest amount of reduc- 
tions in this state, as much as 35 percent 
in some areas. 

Although statistics prove that gay-pro- 
tective hate crime laws are successful in 
preventing hate crimes toward homo- and 
bi-sexuals, many states still neglect to pro- 
tect them from these atrocious crimes. 
Many Americans, almost 70 percent, be- 
lieve that this is because of Christians who 
preach about acceptance but seldom 
practice it. 

In Georgia, the Southern Baptist 
Church passed amendments to its con- 
stitution prohibiting gays and lesbians from 
joining the church. The amendment also 
exiled any member and/or preacher that 
accepts or approves of these “unholy 
acts.” 

Another example is when the citizens 
of Hawaii voted on a state constitution 
amendment that would allow same-sex 
marriages, the Mormon Church of Utah 
funded approximately $600,000 for the anti- 
gay campaign. The campaign was also 
backed with funds of $4. 1 million by many 
other churches and itligiOUS gTOUpS. Sonic 
Christian television shows, such as “The 700 
Club,” preach against gays and gay rights. 

These Christians are not the only rea- 
son for the lack of gay-protective hate 
crime laws. People who choose to vote 
against “gay rights” bills as well as those 
who choose not to vote at all are also 
part of the reason. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. once wrote that an injustice that 
“affects one directly, affects all indi- 
rectly.” 

Nevertheless, blaming the Christians 
and other people will not help the gay 
community feel safer. The only way to 
help is to act. Write to local, state and 
federal representatives. Become active 
in local “gay rights” groups. The citizens 
of 2 1 states and the District of Columbia 
acted to protect gays, lesbians and bisexu- 
als. Their gay citizens can now feel free 
to walk the streets without a fear of wak- 
ing up tied to a fence in the morning. We 
live in a country that teaches us about 
freedom and equality. However, free- 
dom may only be a mirage to some of 
our nation’s citizens. It is our duty as 
Americans and as human beings to 
change this, and make America a safe 
place for everyone, regardless of sexual 
orientation. 

This essay won third place in the 
Catherine Fixx freshmen essay contest 
in Spring 1999 . 


Recently, U.S. News & World Report 
Performed a Survey Comparing Liberal Arts 
Colleges in the U.S., Shepherd College was 
Listed at the Very Bottom. How Does that 
Make You Feel? 

by Melissa Smouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

Julia McDonald 
Freshman 
General Studies 

“I came to Shepherd because I was 
familiar with the school and knew it 
had an excellent arts program. People 
who have been here can definitely give it 
the credit for what the school offers. U.S. 

News and World Report are notorious for 

Teresa Elkins 
Junior 
Nursing 

“I always thought Shepherd was higher 
ranked. It has great success rates. 
Campus population is increasing. So 
there must be something the school is 
offering. I think the nursing program is 
excellent.” 


“I think the teacher-student ratio is small 
enough to provide a quality education. 
The scope of courses offered is pretty 
extensive.” 


Steve Wu 

Junior 

Psychology 

“Very disappointing and it makes me 
wonder what will happen to me when I 
graduate. Will this school have any 
accreditation towards my getting 
accepted to a graduate school?” 


“I believe it all starts with the 
administration. It has gotten weak at our 
school. It starts with the president and 
filters down. The administration has to get 
better, in order for our, school to improve,? 




Michael Brown 
Senior 

Recreation and Leisure 



being off-base.” 



Amy Fowler 

Freshman 

Nursing 



: Photos by Melissa Smouse 
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West Virginia Education Conference 

Shepherd College hosted this year's West Virginia Association of 
Developmental Education Conference Oct. 1-2. Education major. Karri 
Cameron opened the conference. Cameron began the Academic Foun- 
dations Program at Shepherd and is noted as an outstanding student in her 
field. 

Shepherd College President David Dunlop participated in 
Friday's evening program. A Shepherd College scholarship was 
announced in the memory of Ida Elizabeth Hendricks, a former 
professor of mathematics and coordinator of mathematics for 
the Academic Foundations Program. 

LGCW LIVE! 

The Lesbian & Gay Chorus of Washington, D.C. 
has released its third CD, k ‘LGCW LIVE!” The CD, 
released as a final celebratory note of LGCW's 15 th Anni- 
versary Year, contains 1 8 selections of choral music that takes the 
listener on a voyage that includes Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Y.M. Barnwell, 
Persichetti and Paul Simon among others. Cost of the CD is $ 1 5 + appli- 
cable tax + shipping. For more information about ordering the CD, call 
202-546- 1 549 or visit www.lgcw.org. ik LGCW LIVE!” is available at Out- 
look, The Musical Source and Lammas Women's Books and More. 
Global Change Research Opportunity 

Undergraduates and graduates have the opportunity to participate in 
cutting-edge global change research sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Energy. A number of opportunities are offered including a summer 
undergraduate research experience, a graduate research environmental 
fellowship and significant opportunities in atmospheric research and sci- 
ence. For more information and applications, contact Mary Kinney at 
423-576-9655. Application deadline is Jan. 31 . 

Sigma Sigma Sigma 

Sigma Sigma Sigma is pleased to announce their new members for 
fall 1999. They are Lauren Braun, Kristen Breakiron. jenell Hedges, 
Kate McFadden, Allison Meyeer, Rebecca Moore. Tracy Oates, Danielle 
Windsor. Kelli Coleman and Audra Roberson. Coneratulatinnc gjr-ioi 


Nancy Curtis to Perform 

The Maryland Symphony Orchestra will begin the classical season 
Saturday. Oct. 9 at 8 p.m. and Sunday, Oct. 10 at 3 p.m. in Hagerstown. 
Soprano Nancy Curtis will be performing with the orchestra under the 
direction of Music Director Elizabeth Schultze. Tickets are available for 
$12, $20, $28 and $40. Children and full-time student tickets are half 
price. To purchase tickets, call 301-797-4000 or visit the Mary- 
land Theatre located at 21 South Potomac St. in Hagerstown. 
Graduate Science Fellowship 

The National Science Foundation will award approxi- 
mately 900 new graduate research fellowships, in- 
cluding awards offered for women in engineering 
and computer and information science. Applicants 
must be citizens, nationals or permanent resident 
aliens of the United States at the time of application. 
The deadline for applying in the 2000 competition is Nov. 4. 

For more information and applications, contact NSF Graduate Research 
Fellowship Program at 423-241-4300. Also visit the website at http:// 
www.orau.org/nsf/nsffel.htm. 

Signing Minority Party Petitions 

Previously, West Virginia voters who signed petitions nominating can- 
didates to appear on general election ballots have been prevented from 
voting in the primary election’s nominating process. This prohibition was 
removed by the 1999 Legislature and now petition signers are able to 
vote in West Virginia primaries. 

West Virginia does provide for minor parties and independent candi- 
dates to have ballot access. Secretary of State Ken Hechler has an- 
nounced that West Virginia will have at least four political parties repre- 
sented on its ballot. Those parties include the Democratic, Republican, 
Libertarian and Natural Law. 

Alpha Sigma Tau 

The sisters of Alpha Sigma Tau would like to welcome our newest 
pledged members: Megan Poehlman. Tiff^y ^‘colecie, Kate McDonald 
aiiu Jenn Westervelt. Congratulations and welcome to AST! 
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The Ruins: A Cleaner Vision 


by Laura Alvis 

Picket Contributing Writer 


Some students trash the ruins. 
Some students may go down to the ru- 
ins for a sense of tradition while kick- 
ing back a few cold ones by the crack- 
ling bonfire. Maybe students just like 
to feel the sense of chaos, knowing that 
they may be breaking the Riles with their 
buddies. Have students ever pondered 
the consequences of the impact you 
have on the environments which you 
temporarily invade? 

On Sept. 1 8, the Shepherd Outdoor 
Club decided to take action against the 



invasion of debris by helping with the 
International Coastal Cleanup. This 
cleanup was sponsored by the Center 
for Marine Conservation. The club 
chose to clean up the area around the 
Potomac River primarily because stu- 
dents do affect this area. The trash 
impacts the marine life of the area. The 
many pieces of foamed plastic we re- 
covered could have been lunch for a 
catfish, killing the poor fellow. It's not 
like the fish can swim to the store to 
buy indigestion tablets. Students and 
residents of upstream Shepherdstown 
are also directly affected by the buildup 
of trash. 

The Shepherd Outdoor Club wants 
to get everyone to pitch in on a project 
we will soon be starting. You can con- 
tinue having fun while helping the envi- 
ronment and yourselves. All you have 
to do is toss your trash in the designated 

C/3 

> cans. These cans will soon be placed 
- near the ruins. They will be periodi- 
% cally emptied by volunteering Outdoor 
Club members. A great benefit could 
£ be in line for the community with just a 
£ little change. 



The Shepherd College Debate and Forensics team won ten awards on their 
recent Sept. 25 novice tournament at Bloomsburg University. Alex Ambrot. 
won second place and Pat Kirby won sixth place for Impromptu. Dan Nail 
and Pat Kirby won second place for Duo and Trish Van Meter won second 
for Communication Analysis. Ambroz took fifth for extemporaneous while 
Jason Koslowski grabbed sixth place for After Dinner Speaking. Dan Nail 
won fifth and Peter Mazzeo won sixth for Informative. The team competed 
against schools such as Cornell University, Westpoint, American University 
and George Mason University. Congratulations to the Debate team for 
your success and good luck with the next tournament! 


Photo courtesy of the Debate Team 
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Swing Cats’ Dance: A 
Rock-Step Sensation 


by David Jones 

Picket Contributing Writer 

A potpourri of personalities attended 
the swing dance Sept. 23 in the Storer 
Ballroom. John “Psycho-Boy” McCalla 
hosted the event, providing a one-hour 
free lesson at 8 p.m. to start the evening. 

Over 75 people attended, ranging 
from a Maitinsburg physician to students 
from George Washington. Around 9 p.m., 
the lights were dimmed and the casual 
evening began. Experienced “swingers” 
were easily seen, the men wore the posh 
zoot suit, the ladies wore knee-cut skirts 
and tops while both were adorned in fancy 
black and white dance shoes. The lesson 
was “the rock-step,” having the men in 
the group rotate after one minute of the 
move in the traditional “one two three four 
one two three four” format. 

One song found the experienced cut- 
ting up the floor in lightning speed. An- 
other had the experienced swingers help- 
ing the less experienced people with a 


particular step. A majority of the danc- 
ers were of moderate talent, but there 
was one aspect they all had in common: 
a genuine smile. 

The highlight of the evening found 
everyone in a circle. Suddenly one couple 
dashed to the middle, dancing for 10 to 
1 5 seconds then going back to the circle 
while another couple took center stage. 
The students from George Washington’s 
swing club were a sight to see. 

The event was a success. Students 
may be surprised at how much fun they 
could have if they attempted to “swing.” 

If any are interested in swing danc- 
ing, stop by the Shepherd College Swing 
Club meetings on Monday nights from 9- 
1 1p.m. at the Shepherdstown Men’s Club. 
Also, McCalla will be giving lessons ev- 
ery Monday evening at the Men’s Club 
at 8 p.m. starting Oct. 11. Call 410-875- 
9147, pick up a flyer on campus, stop by 
the swing club or visit Shepherd’s swing 
club webpage at www.shepherd.edu/ 
swing web for more information. 


The Computer Science and Information Systems Department had a reception on 
Thursday , Sept. 29. Tim Nixon and Larry Lineberry enjoy refreshments as they talk. 
The reception gave new students a chance to meet returning students and faculty. 

The department held a raffle for several prizes during the reception and would like to 
thank the following local businesses for donating prizes: One Valley Bank, Video 
Den , Domino 's Pizza, Shepherd College Bookstore, Hoyt s Cinema, Outback 
Steakhouse, Ponderosa Steakhouse and Anthony's Pizza. 






Two crazy cats in swanky duds cut the rug at the Sept. 23 swing dance. 


• Classifieds • Classifieds • Classifieds • 

TRAVEL 

EMPI X)YMENT 

Spring Break 2000 with STS - Join 
America’s#! Student Tour Operator to Ja- 
maica, Mexico, Bahamas, Cruises, and 
Florida. Now hiring on-campus reps. Call 
1-800-648-4849 or visit online at 
www.ststravel.com 

Wanted: Property manager for 10 acre re- 
treat center 40 hours per month. Work in 
exchange for efficiency apartment. Ideal 
for young couple. Harper’s Ferry/Mary- 
land Heights. Details and information: 
Annastasia 30 1 -834-7079 

Browse icpt.com for Springbreak “2000". 
ALL destinations offered. Trip Partici- 
pants, Student Orgs & Campus Sales Reps 
wanted. Fabulous parties, hotels & prices. 
Call Inter-Campus 800-327-6013 

Extra Income for ‘99 - Earn $500-$ 1000 
weekly stuffing envelopes. For details - 
RUSH $ 1 .00 with SASE to: GROUP FIVE; 
6547 N. Academy Blvd.. PMB-N: Colorado 
Springs, CO 80918 

To Place a Classified Ad Call 876-5377. 

Reduced Rates for Shepherd College Students, Faculty and Staff. 




Foundation Reception 

The Shepherd College Foundation \ s Donor-Scholar Reception at Popodicon was 
held on Sept. 19. From left to right: McCormick scholar Stephny McKown, Burkhart 
scholar Carrie Parrog, Burkhart scholar Kathleen Stone and faculty emeritus Dr. 
James Moler. Moler is the namesake for Moler Hall and was the longtime president 
of the Shepherd College Foundation. 


well, we're finally here . . . now what? 


Photo courtesy of the Shepherd College Fou ndation Photo by Audrey Williams 
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WSHC Adds a Bite to Campus Dining Experience 


by Aria Charles 
Picket Staff Writer 


Changes are planned for WSHC 
this semester, beginning with the immi- 
nent arrival of Shepherd’s own radio 
waves flooding both the Dining Hall and 
the Ram’s Den. 

"In the future,” said David Young, 
director of public relations for WSHC, 
"you’ re going to see a 1 00 percent, 360 
degree turnaround in our participation 
with campus activities.” 

There are more new DJs this year 
than ever before, according to Station 
Manager Melissa Nelson. She said, 
"I’m really proud of all the new DJs.” 
WSHC is looking to expand their for- 
mat to include more popular music with- 
out eroding the philosophy to “break new 
bands” that has been with the station 
for over 25 years. Shows this semes- 
ter boast a rather eclectic selection, in- 
cluding jazz, ska. gospel, electronica, 
blues, swing, rap, world music and soul 


music. Talk shows include “Sports 
Talk" on Wednesdays and a comedy 
show, "Tim and Tom,” on Tuesdays. 

Homecoming is also in the plans this 
year. The station will be broadcasting 
from the Homecoming activities. “This 
is, in a sense, our Homecoming,” Young 
explained. 

Opening advertising space to cam- 
pus organizations is also new for 


WSHC. The station provides much 
of its own budget for contests and last 
year’s T-shirt project largely is due to 
advertising from the local business 
community. Instead of charging Shep- 
herd organizations for the airtime, 
WSHC staff hopes to trade out activ- 
ity support with campus groups. 

Hourly contests are in the works 
for the coming weeks and, “something 


special for Halloween,” according to 
Young. 

A new website is under construc- 
tion for WSHC, which will include in- 
formation about the station and fea- 
ture bands that are in heavy rotation. 

Young said, “we are looking to 
reestablish our base here at Shepherd, 
both demographically and spiritually, so 
to speak.” 


WSHC 89.7 - Weekly Schedule 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

1 p.m. 

Valerie Chambers 

Anna Schneider 

Valerie Chambers 

Gary Coulter 

Erick Lancaster 

David Rucki 

2 p.m. 

Justin Loy 

Jeanne Whitman 

Lara Kadylak 

Curt Grymala 

Jon Buddemier 

Steve Wu 

3 p.m. 

Nicole Diley 

Adam Lassiter 

Mark Kalloz 

Aimee W. 

80’s H( 

>u r Jay 

Barnes 

4 p.m. 

Sunday Spotlight 

Amber Boyce 

Tim and Tom 

Kelly & 
Melissa 

Brittani Unger 

5 p.m. 

Soundtreks 

Shane Buckland 

Darren Sundt 

Pal Rilley 

David 

k 

6 p.m. 

Rhythm & Praise 

Michele Shock 

Erick Lancast 

er Mason Nol; 

md Skashar 

Young 



Windspitting 

Punk 




7 p.m. 

Donnie Searls 

Steve Wu 

Sports Talk 

Steve Holz 
oz Excursion! 

Swing City 

8 p.m. 

Erick Lancaster 

Melissa Blizzart 

Alex Am hr 

into Melisja 

Blizzard 





9 p.m. 

Jazz on 
cussion 

David Rucl 

,i 

Ebony Ho 

ur Virtual Sou 

nd 

Super 


— the Potomac Danny McCasl in Spot-welding Alex Cowles Gaia 


Jeff 


The Bottom 


INSTANl 







Guaranteed Credit Cards with Credit Limits 
UP To $10,000 Within Days! 

No Credit, No Job, No Parent Signer, No Security Deposit! 




no credit • bad credit • no income? 


VISA 






UOVM; 


If You Think You 
Can't Get A Credit 
Card, Think Again. 




Want VISA & MasterCard Credit Cards? 


YES! 


Name 

Address... 

City 

Signature. 


order form 


GUARANTEED APPROVAL 


I want Credit Cards immediately 

GAC,PO. Box 220740, Hollywood, FL 33022 


Slate. 


Zip 


Tired of Being Ttirned Down? 


Guaranteed s 10,000 In Credit! 


^ t • • * t , ^ 
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Shepherd Theater to Produce Two Plays At Once 


by James Me Neel 

Picket Contributing Writer 

Ed Herendeen and the Theater de- 
partment will be producing two plays, 
in repertory, for their fall season - 
Pulitzer Prize winning “How I Learned 
to Drive” by Paula Vogel and “Chekhov 
Stories,” a collection of short plays writ- 
ten by David Mamet, John Guare and 
Michael Weller, amongst others. 

This semester’s season consists of 
10 actors, with five roles in both plays. 
This experiment of doing shows in rep- 
ertory will allow Shepherd audiences to 
be able to see two plays this semester 
as opposed to the normal one show 
schedule. Both plays will be performed 
in the Studio Theater at Sara Cree Hall, 
and will rotate from night to night (with 
both shows being performed Friday and 
Saturday nights) for a total of 20 per- 
formances in only 16 days. 

“Chekhov Stories” is a revival of 
sorts. This was the first show Ed 

-r 

Herendeen directed when he arrived at 
Shepherd College 10 years ago. Since 
then Herendeen has produced over 20 
plays here at Shepherd ranging from the 


musical “Marat/Sade” to period plays 
like “The Little Foxes” and “Playboy 
of the Western World” to the rollicking 
“Hot L Baltimore” and “Picasso at the 
Lapin Agile.” 

“Chekhov Stories” is a collection 
of short plays adapted by the contem- 
porary playwrights based on the writ- 
ings of the great Russian short story 
writer Anton Chekhov. A comedy, this 
collection of plays takes the audience 
into the mind of Chekhov and creates 
stories that take place in the Russian 
countryside, in the Catskill Mountains, 
in the dentist’s chair and into the indus- 
trial future. 

The 1998 award winning “How I 
Learned to Drive” is a wildly funny, sur- 
prising and devastating tale of survival 
as seen through the lens of a troubling 
relationship between a young girl and 
an older man. It’s a story of a woman 
who learns the rules of the road and 
life from behind the wheel. 

The fall season will again include 
design support from theater profession- 
als in the ongoing relationship between 
Contemporary American Theater Fes- 
tival and Shepherd Theater. Profes- 


sional artists from New York City and 
around the country will design the lights, 
sets and costumes. Also, with the use 
of the repertory. Shepherd Theater adds 
an artistic challenge modeled after the 
professional CATF season where four 
plays are performed at the same time. 

Rehearsals for both plays began in 
September with the shows opening up 
the first week of November “Chekhov 
Stories” will have its Student Preview 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, Nov. 2; “How I 


Learned to Drive” previews the follow- 
ing night, Wednesday, Nov. 3 also at 8 
p.m. The shows will run through Nov. 
19. 

Returning from past productions 
will be Aaron Kliner (“Cloud 9”), 
Melanie Roberson, George Bickey, An- 
drew Fulton and Derby Thomas 
(“Picasso on the Lapin Agile”). New 
to the Shepherd stage this semester will 
be Emily Houck, Jason Murphy, Kirsten 
Trump, Erica Michael and Cassie Cohn. 


Ten Years of Theater at Shepherd College 



SPRING 

FALL 

1990 

; . 

Chekov Stories 

1991 

Killing Game 



American Buffalo 

The Crucible 

1992 

Medea 



The Incredibly Famous Willie River 

Terra Nova 

1993 

The Staged Reading Series 

Sight Unseen 

1994 

Comedy of Errors 

Dancing at Lughnasa 

1995 

Death and the Maiden 

Marat/Sade 

1996 

Bum This 

Hot L Baltimore 

1997 

Performance Group 

Little Foxes 



Lone Star 

1998 

Playboy of the Western World 

Picasso at the Lain Agile 

1999 

Cloud 9 

How I Learned to Drive 


Dr. Faustus 

Chekhov Stories 





It Ain’t Over ‘Till Its Over 


S.O.S. Signals to Shepherd 


by Christina Staubs 

Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd students have more than 
just an academic and social life shap- 
ing their future. Student Community 
Services , a Shepherd community ser- 
vice organization, is here to express the 
importance of volunteering and to mo- 
tivate students to join Student Outreach 
Services, a student-based community 
service club. 

Director of SCS Sandy Stroech 
said: “It’s the students’ community. It’s 
their responsibility to volunteer.” 

Stroech has been the SCS direc- 
tor for the past eight years and has seen 
the way community service affects stu- 
dents. 

“You leave with a van full of kids 
who have no clue what’s going on and 
who come home with thoughts and 
scenes only viewed on the news,” 
Stroech said. “You come back appre- 
ciating life. It humbles you.” 

Every year, Stroech and fellow vol- 
unteers work at a soup kitchen for a 
day. Of all Stroech’s experiences, this 
one stands out the most in her mind. 

Stroech said: “It stresses dignity. 
Coffee is served at the table. A sense 
of dignity is brought back into their 
lives.” 


SCS has many events lined up for 
the holidays and is always in need of 
more volunteers. Future events include 
Thanksgiving Food Baskets, Rock-A- 
Thon, Christmas stockings for families 
and the Adopt-A-Family program at 
Christmas. 

To get commuters more involved, 
Angel Tags will begin in November. A 
Christmas tree will be set up in the 
Ram’s Den filled with tags containing 
information about a child. Then people 
can pick a tag and return an unwrapped 
gift to the Information Desk. 

Coming in October, SCS will have 
a booth set up for the Children’s Carni- 
val, a Student Government Association 
fund-raiser for breast cancer aware- 
ness. 

Stroech urges all students to help 
better their community and volunteer. 
Community service not only benefits the 
unfortunate, but the volunteers as well. 

In addition to changing someone 
else’s life, a student can change his or 
her own. 

Stroech said: “Community service 
is an essential part of a college student’s 
career. It’s an excellent source for 
building up a resume.” 

If interested in changing lives and 
the community, contact Stroech at 876- 
5402 or Tess Tomsic, SCS project as- 
sistant, at 876-5068. 


by Justin Snead 
Picket Staff Writer 

There will be no half time show for 
Shepherd’s marching band during this 
year’s Homecoming game. The band 
opted to diminish their role in the half- 
time festivities so to permit more time 
for Homecoming festivities and the 
crowning of the Homecoming King and 
Queen. However, Shepherd’s band will 
perform their Big Bad Shepherd Swing 
show as a post-game event. 

“It will be worth the wait,” said Seth 
Long, a freshman trumpet player. 
Complementing Homecoming’s 20s 
theme, the post-game show will include 
music from Big Bad Voodoo Daddy, 
Cherry Poppin Daddies, Brian Setzer 
Orchestra and Cab Callaway. Three vo- 
calists will accompany the band, sing- 
ing lyrics and swing dancing. “They all 
sound great,” said Band Director Mark 
McCoy. “People want to see them for 


the show.” McCoy remembers that five 
years ago the halftime seats were 
empty. He has watched that change in 
recent years with the influx of new mu- 
sicians. 

“They are the best band we’ve had 
at Shepherd,” McCoy said. This year’s 
band is also one of the largest bands in 
school history and the largest college 
marching band in the state. There are 
currently 96 members. Sixty percent 
are freshmen and 40 percent of the 
members are not music majors. “I re- 
ally enjoy working in band,” Long said. 
“We are dedicated to excellence.” 

“It’s a tough gig, a real commit- 
ment,” McCoy said. The marching band 
practices 15 hours a week for only one 
or two credit hours. They have per- 
formed New Jersey and Delaware and 
are scheduled to perform in Baltimore 
and Brunswick. McCoy said: “They 
represent the college and that is a lot of 
responsibility. I love working with 


them; 


Good Weekly Income 

Processing mail for national company! Free 
supplies, postage! No selling! Bonuses! 
Start immediately! Genuine opportunity! 

Please rush Long Self Addressed Stamped Envelope to: 
GMCO, P.O. Box 22-0740, Hollywood, Florida 33022 
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Basseches Meant for Shepherd 


by Kristen Pennington 
Picket Staff Writer 

This fall, not only did the student 
body receive its annual renewal of stu- 
dents, but the staff and faculty added a 
few fresh faces as well. The art de- 
partment welcomed their fresh face in 
the form of Dr. K. B. Basseches, a new 
assistant professor of art education. 

Basseches teaches 
Foundations of Design as 
well as four other upper 
level art education courses 
this semester. Her medium 
is photography, but she also 
holds a degree in painting. 

She described herself not 
as a teacher, but as “an art- 
ist who educates.” She is 
excited to be here and has 
loved her time here. 

Shepherd is not unfa- 
miliar to Basseches. She has known of 
it since a preteen move to nearby 
Sharpsburg, Md. Throughout her life, 
Basseches always held admiration for 
the college she has known from child- 
hood. When an acquaintance reminded 
her of Shepherd and she saw that an 
art instructor’s position was open here, 
she immediately knew it was her des- 
tiny to return to the area. “Shepherd is 
a wonderful place to be, the land is spec- 
tacular and I really enjoy the area,” she 
said. 

She was inspired to become an art- 
ist very early in life during her atten- 


dance of an alternative school where, 
for the most part, students decided the 
curriculum. Art-based classes and one 
especially inspiring art teacher showed 
Basseches the world of art as a col- 
laborative one. 

During the past four or five years, 
Basseches has had an active exhibition 
schedule. She said she enjoys travel- 
ing and attending conferences in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 
Currently, her main inter- 
est is to contribute to the 
Shepherd community as 
much as she can. She 
g sees that art here is vital 
| and exciting and “seems to 
>s2 be bursting at the seams.” 
g She hopes to see the art 
^education major do the 
§ same during her time here 
^ and wants to encourage 
the program to reflect con- 
temporary views and support contem- 
porary research ideas. 

Although she has not been here 
long, Basseches has already made ef- 
forts to expand the program and bring 
more awareness to its existence by be- 
coming the faculty coordinator for a new 
student chapter of the National Art Edu- 
cation Association. The NAEA is open 
to art education majors and others in- 
terested in art education. The first meet- 
ing was held Oct. 4. For more infor- 
mation about NAEA or for information 
about future meetings, call Basseches 
at 876-5265 or visit her in the CAC. 




Free Shots For Better Health 


by Paula Higgins 
Picket Staff Writer 

With the spread of HIV and other 
sexually transmitted diseases as well as 
the approach of cold and flu season, 
there isn't a reason in the world why 
any member of the Shepherd College 
Community should not stop by the 
Health Fair on Oct. 7. 

Sponsored by the nursing depart- 
ment. the fair offers free flu shots, blood 
pressure screening, glucose testing, cho- 
lesterol screening and triglyceride test- 
ing as well as confidential HIV and STD 
screening. 

The annual Health Fair will be held 
on Oct. 7 from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the 
Ram’s Den of the College Center. In 
addition to the free testing and shots, 
the department will also provide litera- 
ture, on child safety, sexual and physi- 
cal abuse, nutrition, HTV and other sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. Representa- 
tives from poison control, Mothers 
Against Drunk Drivers and Drug Abuse 
Resistance Education are also expected 


to be present. 

Junior and senior nursing students 
will be administering shots and per- 
forming the screening exams. The 
Jefferson County Health Department 
will be taking care of the confidential 
STD screening and HIV testing. 

Students in the nursing program at 
Shepherd have also asked local busi- 
nesses to make donations for door 
prizes. Prizes such as free dinners, 
phone cards and oil changes will be 
given out. Tammy Garrett, a junior 
nursing student, said “we are hoping this 
will help the turn out for the college 
population.” 

Garrett also feels that the fair of- 
fers students a great opportunity to get 
$25 flu shots free, to educate them- 
selves on current health issues and to 
look out for their own medical health 
and well being. “Hopefully, it [the fair] 
is going to make students more aware 
of issues going on right now and. with 
the literature handed out, people will 
become more educated about these is- 
sues,” Garrett said. 


Old Pharmacy Cafe In Shepherdstown 
Serves Up Brand New Breakfast Menu 


by Aria Charles 
Picket Staff Writer 

Tofu Scrambles? Or how about 
eggs, smoked turkey, mushrooms, feta 
cheese with tomato and basil scrambled 
together? 

These are just a few of the items 
available on the new breakfast menu 
at the Old Pharmacy Cafe and Soda 
Fountain in Shepherdstown. Although 
the menu is different, the cafe still looks 
the same: the original 1913 pharmacy 
cabinets remain, the collections of an- 
tique pharmaceutical bottles and coke 
bottles remain safely tucked away in- 
side the cabinets, and the photographs 
of Shepherdstown businesses on Ger- 
man Street in the early 1900s still grace 
the walls. 

The recent change in ownership 
might have gone unnoticed were it not 
for this addition and a few subtle 
changes in the cafe. Bill Shifflet and 
his sister Tammy Sifflet-Garrett, along 
with their spouses, have been excited 
to take over the cafe. Bill Shifflet had 
been working at the Pharmacy for three 
years, and his wife Margaret for five 
years before the 75 hour work weeks 
Finally paid off. 

“I knew the restaurant, and Shep- 
herdstown was where I wanted to be. 

I love the town and could even retire 


here,” said Shifflet of the recent 
changes. 

Shifflet will remain as head chef. 
A graduate of the Baltimore Interna- 
tional Culinary College, Shifflet did his 
externship in Virginia County, Ireland 
under Master Chef Peter Timmons, 
who currently serves as the executive 
chef at the Greenbrier in White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va. 

The clientele at the Pharmacy is 
broad, according to Shifflet. He said 
that people of all ages and backgrounds 
“like the place because it’s been kept 
intact.” 

The lunch and dinner menus also 
offer vegetarian choices as well as cre- 
ative entrees such as the Shepherds- 
town Special. A particularly peculiar 
item on the menu is the Ammonia Coke. 
A few drops of spirits of ammonia are 
supposed to ease ailments. A nice se- 
lection of beer and wine is also avail- 
able. A few of the imported beers in- 
clude Newcastle Brown Ale and Old 
Peculier Yorkshire Ale, both of which 
are imported from the United Kingdom. 

The Old Pharmacy Cafe and Soda 
Fountain is located at 138 E. German 
Street in Shepherdstown. They are 
open from 6 a.m. until 9 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday; from 6 a.m. to 1 
p.m. Friday; and from 8 a.m. until 10 
p.m. on Saturday. On Sunday, they are 
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Is Our Education Worth It? Round One: The Adjunct Paradox 


by WJ. Caniford 
Picket Staff Writer 

Adjunct staff — their role, their pur- 
pose and their presence — have been 
thrust to the forefront of administra- 
tive and faculty concerns. Adjuncts 
have long been duking it out with the 
college’s administration. After years 
of dickering over everything from pay 
scale to benefits packages to job se- 
curity, adjuncts have nearly become a 
four-letter word. 

For those executives, however, ad- 
junct hiring is a nec- 
essary evil. Vice 
President for Aca- 
demic Affairs Mark 
Stern openly admits 
that the college has 
grown more depen- 
dent on the increas- 
ing presence of ad- 
junct faculty. “The 
state currently funds 
only 38 percent of 
the college’s ex- 
penses,” Stern points out, “as com- 
pared to 90 percent 40 years ago. Less 
funding means the need to search for 
an alternative means to full-time fac- 
ulty.” 


Federal and state finance — or the 
lack thereof — is not the only reason 
more adjunct staff are being hired to 
fill in critical full-time positions. Within 
recent years, several factors have ex- 
ponentially increased the role of the 
adjuncts. A presidential “buy-out” plan 
was initiated to encourage senior fac- 
ulty to retire as of fall 1998. In effect, 
retiring tenured faculty would be filled 
by remaining faculty. According to sta- 
tistics from The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, however, matriculation from 
high school to college is at an all-time 
high. Never have 
there been as many 
young adults enrolled 
in higher educational 
institutions as there 
are now. 

One of the re- 
sulting dilemmas is ev- 
ery instructor’s worst 
nightmare: the ratio of 
students to teachers 
creates an unruly 
classroom setting for 
good academics. In contrast, private 
institutions of higher education (as de- 
fined by their exclusive role in declin- 
ing federal and state stipends for oper- 
ating) generally have a student teacher 


ratio of less than 12:1. Alumni funds, 
private grants and exorbitant tuition 
costs maintain nearly all provisions for 
those schools. Of 
those institutions, 
such as the top eight 
comprising the Ivy- 
League, as defined 
by their rigorous 
and selective re- 
quirements, gener- 
ally have a student- 
teacher ratio of less 
than 10:1. Aside 
from the impressive 
student-teacher ratio, no private or Ivy- 
League institution prominently allows 
for moonlighting adjunct staff positions 
in place of qualified full-time faculty. 

Official Shepherd College policy 
states that classes with less than 1 0 en- 
rollees must be cancelled. Within the 
past year, a double-sectioned English 
class herded a whopping 51 students 
at the beginning of the semester to one 
instructor. 

With an exponential increase in 
matriculation and Shepherd’s decrease 
in available qualified faculty, the ongo- 
ing induction of adjunct staff into Shep- 
herd classrooms is arguably justified. 
But for how long? The average yearly 


decline of West Virginia budget allo- 
cations for educational institutions 
suggests that adjuncts are cemented 
in the net of Shepherd 
College faculty. 

So what the admin- 
istration currently calls 
an “alternative means 
to full-time faculty” is 
likely a familiar face 
we have been refer- 
ring to as a teacher or, 
in some cases, a pro- 
fessor. 

Full-time faculty 
may argue that these instructors are 
so sorely needed that they are “ad- 
junct staff’ in name only. However, 
most adjuncts may likely have a busy 
future here at Shepherd. Adjunct 
staff, once thought of as a rare and 
fleeting position, now seem to have 
become a stronghold against college 
bankruptcy or discreditation. 

The college administration ap- 
pears to be coming out ahead by 
seeming to successfully obtain inex- 
pensive, easy adjunct labor without 
the financial obligation of a benefit 
package or job security. The ques- 
tion of the adjunct paradox remains 
unanswered. 


“The state 
currently funds 
only 38 percent 
as compared to 
90 percent 40 
years ago ” 


“ The average yearly 
decline of West Virginia 
budget allocations for 
educational institutions 
suggests that adjuncts 
are forever cemen ted in 
the net of Shepherd 
College faculty.” 


Unity Combats Racial Hatred 


by Amber Boyce 

Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd College Students: let’s 
UNITE to stop racial hatred on cam- 
pus! 

This is the mission statement of 
the new group to make its way on cam- 
pus — Unity. This dedicated group of 
students hopes to educate the youth 
and other individuals on the inherent 
eyils of racial hate, gender-based hate 
and any other form of intolerance. 

This independent organization has 
raised interest due to several hate at- 
tacks on students and professors in 
the present and past semesters. These 
incidences have sparked the compas- 
sion and vision of the founding mem- 
bers of Unity: Chris Prince, Art Bur- 
gess, Charles Davis, Curt Gramala, 
Mike Snyder, Danny McCaslin and 
Ymi Jono. 

Meetings for Unity are held ev- 
ery second Thursday at 7:00 p.m. in 
202 Knutti. During these meetings, 
the group holds discussions that stem 
from movies and other topics that in- 
volve hate. In the future they will view 
movies such as “American History X” 


and “Romper Stomper.” 

In the future. Unity hopes to hold 
educational forums and a panel discus- 
sion on race. They also plan to estab- 
lish an outreach program that would in- 
form middle school and high school stu- 
dents on the effects of racial and gen- 
der based hatred. They are eager to 
work with other organizations on cam- 
pus to combat the ignorance of hatred. 

Prince said, “Unity wants to edu- 
cate how wonderful multiculturalism 
and diversity are and how they can 
shape you into becoming a better per- 
son.” 

Unity began last semester as a col- 
laboration with another group, the Anti- 
Racist Action group. They have since 
broken ties. This is due to “lack of com- 
munication,” stated Prince. 

Unity is a new organization on cam- 
pus whose numbers are around 35 to 
40 people. “It’s not the number of 
people that matter,” said Prince. 
“We’re dedicated.” 

Prince continued, “there is no room 
on this campus for hatred.” Unity be- 
lieves in this statement and is willing to 
do whatever it takes to combat this 
problem here at Shepherd. 



Fridays In Walkersville, MD! 


Walkersville Town Hall 
Glasses Start October 1 st 

Beginner 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Intermediate 7:30-8:30 p.m. 

Free Basic Swing Lesson 8:30-9:00 p.m. 
Swing Dance 9:00-Midnioht 


Mondays In Shepherdstown, WV! 


Men’s Club War 
Memorial Building 
Classes Start October 1 1™ 

Intermediate 7:00-8:00 p.m. 
Beginner 8:00-9:00 p.m. 

Swing Dance 9:00-1 1 p.m. 

For More Info Call Swing Dance University 

410 . 875.9147 


Wednesdays In Frederick, MD! 


Xh ale Nightclub 
Classes Start October 27™ 

Beginner 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
Intermediate 7:30-8:30 p.m. 

Free Basic Swing Lesson 8:30-9:00 p.m. 
Swing Dance 9:00-11 p.m. 


LINDY HOP CLASSES 

With John “Psychoboy” McCalla 


Or Visit Our Web Site At: 

ps ych oktoy . com 


Swing Dance! 


• M* * 
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Studio 105 Strums to the Tune of the Appalachian Heritage Festival 


by Brent Stephens 
Picket Staff Writer 

Studio 105, located on Princess 
Street, launched an exhibit titled “Banjo 
Women” on Sept. 27. The exhibit 
featured many artists and craftswomen 
from West Virginia and the surrounding 
areas. The exhibit directly coincided 
with the Appalachian Heritage Festival 
slated for the same week. Most of the 
events took place on Shepherd's 
campus. 

The “Banjo Women” exhibit began 
in 1997 in Kentucky at Morehead State 
University and was founded by Susan 
A. Eacker. The multimedia exhibit 
featured quilts, recordings of ballads and 
photographs of some of the area’s most 
famous female ballad-singers, like Cari 
Norris. The quilt's histories and the 
ballads were also made available to the 


audience. 

The main focus of the exhibit was 
the collection of patchwork quilts that 
relate to ballads or to literary verses by 
authors like Emily Dickinson and 
Sharyn McCrumb. McCrumb's novel, 
“The Ballad of Frankie Silver,” is the 
subject for a quilt made by Jane Hicks. 
The quilt depicts the three graves of 
Frankie's husband, whom she chopped 
up and tried to burn in the fireplace. 
The rope that was used to hang Frankie 
for the murder is also represented in 
the upper left-hand corner of the quilt. 
McCrumb, who is Shepherd's Writer- 
in-Residence, delivered lectures 
throughout the week on her ballad 
novels and was heavily represented in 
the “Banjo Women” exhibit. 

Along with McCrumb, other artists 
with ties to Appalachia will be appearing 
in Shepherdstown. Jane Hicks, Cari 


Norris and Diane Jones were all 
featured during the festival. Recordings 
of these and other artists were available 


to visitors at the studio gallery, complete 
with written histories of the songs 
performed. 



“ Banjo Women ” presented the musical and cultural fabric of female Appalachian 
artists as part of this year's Appalachian Heritage Festival. 


McCrumb’s Voice Echoes Through Shepherd College 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 

This dreadful, dark and dismal day 
Has swept my glories all away; 

My sun goes down, my days are past, 
And I must leave this world at last. 

Hauntingly, "The Ballad of Frankie 
Silver” echoed through the Reynolds 
Hall audience with the power of three 
voices. Writer Sharyn McCrumb read 
the words from her book and Appala- 
chian folk singer Betty Smith sang the 
words a cappella as two voices told the 
story of one— Frankie Silver— the first 
woman executed for murder in North 
Carolina. 

As part of the Literary Showcase 
on Thursday, Sept. 30 at 8 p.m.. 
Shepherd's Writer-in-Residence 
McCrumb chose to convey the trag- 
edy of Silver’s tale as the last perfor- 
mance of the evening. McCrumb and 
Smith participated in a book signing im- 
mediately after the program. 

With limited seating (20 people sat 
on the floor), students, faculty and com- 
raunity members gathered as Dr. 
Shurbutt, chair of the English depart- 
ment, presented McCrumb with 
Shepherd’s first annual Appalachian 
Writer of the Year Award. 

Well-dressed, articulate and wick- 
edly funny, McCrumb introduced her- 
self and her writing experiences. 
Whether crediting the invention of her 
first ballad novel, “If Ever I Return, 
Pretty Peggy-O,” to a 45 minute drive 
home, poking fun at Mary Higgins 
Clark or explaining the musical structure 


of her novels, McCrumb kept the audience 
somewhere between laughter and tears. 

Before reading, McCrumb provided 
some background information. She read 
excerpts from her ballad novels then, 
after explaining how each excerpt re- 
lated to a traditional Appalachian bal- 
lad, Smith performed the same ballads 
with either a psalter, autoharp, guitar 
or singing a cappella. 

Smith, seated with her instruments 
on her lap, listened quietly to McCrumb. 
Reminiscent of Medieval poet-singers. 
Smith’s voice created an unearthly 
presence in the hall, drawing the audi- 
ence into the bittersweet and sometimes 
violent characters. 

By taking turns, both women pre- 
sented the same themes in two differ- 
ent, but mutually enriching ways. For 
example, after McCrumb read a sec- 
tion from “The Rosewood Casket,” 
Smith sang “On the Coming of the 
Roads,” as a ballad accompanying the 
theme of losing one’s land. This double 
performance intensified the value of the 
novel while simultaneously celebrating 
the musical and cultural traditions of 
Appalachia. 

McCrumb's week-long residency 
began Monday, Sept. 27 and included 
a variety of activities. Visiting English 
classes throughout the week, she chat- 
ted about her work, her extensive re- 
search and her personal heritage. As 
the consummate storyteller. McCrumb 
disclosed how she often had to explain 
to her California fans that “the South is 
not a theme park.” 

Although she spoke to classes as 


different as American-Ethnic literature, 
English general studies classes and even 
Environmental Science, McCrumb ap- 
preciated the intelligence of student 
questions and their ability to relate to 
her novels personally. 

In her lectures, McCrumb not only 
described how Appalachia is a vertical 
culture, following along the mountains 
from Alabama up through Canada, but 
also extensively discussed the dual 
Southern class system and its English/ 
Celtic roots. Such distinctions appear 
in her novels between the poor moun- 
tain people of Celtic descent and the 
wealthy flatlands people of English ar- 
istocracy. She recommended “Gone 
with the Wind” or “Steel Magnolias” 
as a study of the flatlands South and 
“Braveheart” as the film for the moun- 
tain south. 

McCrumb described her own child- 
hood as a mixture between these two 
culture. Her mother came from the 
flatlands and her father from the moun- 
tains. 

After earning her undergraduate 
degree, McCrumb worked as a reporter 
in North Carolina and for the Smokey 
Mountain Times. Much to the delight 
of many Picket staffers, McCrumb said 
that working in journalism prepared her 
for a career as a professional novelist. 

In addition to her Shepherd College 
and Jefferson High visits, McCrumb 
spoke publicly Sept. 27 in the 
Cumberland Room of the College Cen- 
ter about publishing and professional 
writing. Dr. Linda Tate, associate pro- 
fessor of English and co-director of the 


Appalachian Heritage Festival with 
Rachael Meads, also led a discussion 
of McCrumb’s work with McCrumb in 
attendance Sept. 28 at the Men’s Club 
in Shepherdstown. 

McCrumb’s stay at Shepherd con- 
cluded appropriately with the Friday 
evening performance of the Appala- 
chian Heritage Festival Oct. 1 . Read- 
ing short excerpts from works like 
“Foggy Mountain Breakdown” and 
“The Ballad of Frankie Silver,” 
McCrumb’s readings progressively led 
the audience through moments of laugh- 
ter to somber reflection. Thanks to the 
sponsorship of the English department 
and the West Virginia Humanities 
Council, McCrumb perfectly repre- 
sented Shepherd’s academic endeavor 
to celebrate and elevate the status Ap- 
palachian culture. 



Writer-in-Residence Sharyn McCrumb 
spent her week visiting classes and 
working with the Shepherd community. 
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Fueling the Fire: Backyard Bash Big Success for PB 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

On Friday, Sept. 28, over 800 
people showed up for the recent con- 
cert sponsored by Program Board. 
Boasting three bands, the Backyard 
Bash transformed the intramural field 
into an outdoor venue comparable to a 
H.O.R.D.E tour or a mini-Lollapolloza. 

PB's mantra for this concert 
seemed to be “we will survive.” Jude, 
the scheduled opening band, backed out 
a few weeks before the concert. Earth 
to Andy, an alternative band that used 
to open for Dave Matthews, was slated 
as the opening band at the last minute. 

When the tickets to the show didn’t 
arrive on time, PB took the setback as 
a challenge, selling enough at the last 
minute to make the concert a success. 

“Eve heard a lot of positive feed- 
back from the concert,” said Mike Cop- 
persmith, the concert chair of PB . “Ev- 
eryone seemed to like being outside.” 

While Fuel was clearly the crowd 
favorite at the Bash, both Earth to Andy 
and Emmet Swimming did marginally 
well at warming up the audience. As 
the sun set and stars appeared, more 
and more people trickled in and fought 


their way to the front of the crowd to 
await the four-man combo from Har- 
risburg, Pa., the band that calls itself 
Fuel. 

Fuel released their latest album, 
“Sunburn,” last year. Their first single, 
“Shimmer,” quickly rose to number two 
on the Billboard charts. Played heavily 
on WHFS and DC 1 0 1 , the band said of 
themselves, “When we play live, that’s 
kind of where the whole Fuel experi- 
ence comes together.” 

And what an experience it was! 
Lead singer Brett Scallions alternated 
between growling and crooning into his 
microphone for his first song. Despite 
the multitude of red-shirted security stu- 
dents, crowd surfers and mosh-pit en- 
thusiasts abounded throughout all of 
Fuel's set, much to the delight of the 
band. 

“I want to see you guys get aggres- 
sive out there,” said Scallions. And later, 
after one concert-goer suffered a fall, 
he added: “Is everything cool? Can we 
start playing again? Hey, if you can't 
handle it, get the f*** out of the pit.” 

Matching the somewhat violent au- 
dience was Fuel’s playing style: hard, 
edgy, loud and energetic. Fuel’s bare- 
chested drummer must have taken les- 


sons from Animal of “The Muppet 
Show” and both guitarists and the bass- 
ist matched power chord for power 
chord. 

Lee Gelsinger, a pleased concert- 
goer, said: “Fuel was everywhere. They 
really made the audience get involved 
in the concert.” Coppersmith added: 
“I thought Fuel had great stage pres- 
ence. They put on quite a show.” 

The highlight of Fuel's performance 
was the encore. Scallions dedicated the 
second-to-last song to “all the dead 
rock stars” and plunged into an edgy, 
slurred version of Nirvana’s “Breed.” 
And their final offering, a controversial 
hit called “Jesus or a Gun,” was calcu- 
lated to leave the crowd screaming for 
more. 

The other two bands didn't fare as 
well as Fuel in crowd participation, al- 
though both bands were talented in their 
own way. Earth to Andy, an energetic 
alternative band with a penchant for 
screaming and jumping around, set the 
stage for the later Fuel show. Many of 
the concert-goers hadn't arrived when 
Earth to Andy performed; those who 
were there lounged on the grass or 
stood in front of the stage, mainly apa- 
thetic to the band’s effort. 


Emmet Swimming, the second 
band, fared little better. Despite a dra- 
matic stage presence and fluid music, 
the fast-growing crowd mostly talked 
among themselves and waited for Fuel. 
With a Blues Traveler-like sound. 
Emmet Swimming failed to hook the 
audience waiting for a loud, rebellious 
show to reel them in. 

Zach Marlowe said: “Emmet 
Swimming was really laid back. People 
were bored. They really didn’t fit in the 
lineup.” Many of the other concert- 
goers agreed. 

But other than the odd lineup and a 
few minor injuries, many concert at- 
tendees were pleased with PB’s latest 
offering. And if all else failed, as one 
concert-goer so poignantly put it: “Hell 



Fuel's energetic show excited Shepherd 
students as the music played into the 
night across from Dunlop's backyard. 


Blue Elephant Members 
Exhibit in CAC Gallery 


by Virginia Armstrong 
Picket Staff Writer 

On Monday, Sept. 27, the members 
of the Blue Elephant opened their ex- 
hibit with a slide presentation and dis- 
cussion at 6 p.m. followed by a recep- 
tion at 7 p.m. 

The artists showing work in the lat- 
est CAC exhibition are Brian Slagle, 
Jayson Swafford and Don Ramirez- 
all founding members of the Blue El- 
ephant Gallery. The Blue Elephant 
Gallery is an alternative gallery space 
located in Frederick, Md. The gallery 
is owned by Rebecca Griffin and has 
1 1 members. 

Slagle started off with a painting de- 
gree at the Savannah College of Art 
and Design in Savannah, Ga. Along with 
his painting, he also works in sculpture, 
using found objects in each medium. 
He found that he excelled more in sculp- 
ture and his college actually bought one 
of his sculpture pieces. Slagle’s most 
impressive piece is “Gathering Soles,” 
because of its great use of texture. 

Swafford also works in the sculp- 
ture medium using found objects. The 
main unifying characteristics of his work 
are his use of grids and repetition. He 


uses boxes illuminated from behind with 
lights. On his smallest scale, he cre- 
ates nightlights out of various pieces of 
found objects, which he sometimes uses 
as thumbnail sketches for his larger 
pieces. He also works with metal sculp- 
ture pieces and in installation. Swafford 
said, “I think that it is bad when you are 
caught in a rut, so I like to jump around 
a lot.” 

Ramirez graduated from Shepherd 
with a bachelors in photography. His 
heaviest influence is Joel-Peter Witian. 
Ramirez works mainly with manipulat- 
ing his photographs in ways such as 
tearing, folding, collaging and painting 
his photographs. Before getting into 
really abstract work, Ramirez worked 
on a serious photo documentary on Cen- 
tral America. In one of his series for 
the exhibit, he placed insects in clear 
packaging material, and then put this 
package into the enlarger and printed it 
like a negative. This method creates a 
unique and interesting effect. 

The Blue Elephant exhibit will be 
showing until Oct. 22. The Creative 
Arts Center Gallery hours are Monday 
- Friday, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 
Sundays from 2 p.m. until 6 p.m. 



Students and faculty absorb the artwork exhibited by members of the Blue Elephant 
gallery in Frederick, Md. 


Four Seasons Books 

1 16 W. German Street 
P.O. Box 70 

Shepherdstovvn, WV 25443 

email: 4seasons@intrepid.net 

304/876-3486 
Fax: 304/876-1376 
1-800/339-667 

Michael & Ruth Raubertas, Proprietors 
* 10% student discount with ID. 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8th 



Join the Official Ram Sports Shoppe 
as we begin to celebrate 
Homecoming Weekend! 


Show Your School Spirit By Wearing 
Shepherd College Sportswear or 

School Colors 
& 

Receive 10% off your purchase and 
get a free Homecoming Pom! Pom! 


Official Ram Sports Shopp e 
Monday-Thursday 11:00 a.m.-5:00 
Friday 11:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
(Not Valid in Bookstore) 
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High Expectations Change to Disappointment for Golf Team 


by Andrew Graham 

Picket Staff Writer 

Expectations ran high throughout 
September for the Shepherd golf team. 
But high expectations sometimes lead 
to disappointment. After two strong sec- 
ond-place finishes at the Champion 
Lakes Fall Challenge and the Canaan 
Invitational, the Rams stumbled to an 
unexpected 12 ,h place finish at the 
WVIAC Central Regional. 

The Rams put three golfers in the 
top 10 at Champion Lakes in Ligonier, 
Pa. Junior Ian Elkin finished third, shoot- 
ing a 78, while sophomore Jason Pierson 
shot a 79 and placed ninth. Freshman 
Aaron Mueller rounded out the top 10. 
tied for 10 th with an 80. As a team, the 
Rams finished second, trailing only host 
Pitt-Greensburg. 

Pierson, Elkin and Mueller contin- 


ued to lead the Rams at the Canaan 
Invitational. Pierson took first place, 
shooting a 74. One stroke back was 
Elkin, who finished third. Mueller posted 
a 78 and finished in the top 10. 

Pierson claimed his first medalist 
honors, but it took a playoff. After fin- 
ishing strong on 1 7 and 1 8, Pierson faced 
Davis and Elkins’ team captain in the 
playoff, a 28-year-old senior. Pierson 
put his tee shot just 70 feet from the 
green. His second shot landed just four 
feet from the cup. 

“Jason was outstanding,” coach 
Mike Jacobs said after the Invitational. 
“The drama that played out was incred- 
ible.” Pierson had twice finished sec- 
ond this fall and, according to. Jacobs, 
he was obsessed with taking first place. 

“As he waited his turn at the last 
putt, I patted him on the back and he 
said This is what it’s all about,”’ Jacobs 


said. 

Mueller continued to impress 
Jacobs. “Aaron again showed more 
maturity and poise than his experience. 
He has a great temperament for the 
game,” Jacobs said at Champion Lakes. 
Jacobs dubbed Mueller “Mr. Consis- 
tency” following his performance at the 
WVIAC Central Regional. 

Then something strange happened 
on the second trip to Canaan Valley for 
the WVIAC Central Regional. 

Facing off against a 15-team field, 
the Rams were hoping to take the 
tournament’s top spot. The greens, 
slightly frostbitten from Canaan’s cool 
mountain air, were rough on putting. But 
even with perfect weather, a dark cloud 
hung over the Rams’ golf game. 

Bizarre was the word Jacobs used 
to describe the match. Ross Shapiro, 
the team’s fifth seed, posted a 1 -over- 


par 72 in the opening round. Meanwhile, 
Pierson, an all-conference player who 
shot a 74 his last time at Canaan, fin- 
ished the first round with an 82. Mueller, 
the team’s third seed, shot a 79. The 
Rams limped back to the clubhouse in 
10 ,h place after the first day. 

Pierson and Shapiro traded places 
on the second day as Pierson shot a 72 
and Shapiro recorded an 82. Mueller 
shot a 79. But the rest of the field im- 
proved the second day and the Rams 
slid further back, finishing 1 2 th . 

“We were trying to create a top five 
image, and now we will have to prove 
we are a real contender again,” Jacobs 
said, adding “to say I was disappointed 
would be an understatement.” 

At press time, results were not yet 
available from the Rams’ most recent 
tournament, a two-course event in Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa. 


Defense Strips Clarion / Saves Game for 7-0 Win 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 


The Shepherd College Rams crawled 
off of Memorial Field 
with a 7-0 victory over 
the Golden Eagles of 
Clarion University when 
Jonathan Hibbard forced 
a Clarion fumble early in 
the fourth quarter. The 
victory gave the defending WVIAC 
champions a record of 2-1 as Clarion fell 
to a disappointing 0-2. 

It was a defensive struggle from the 
opening whistle as both offenses com- 


Shepherd 7 
Clarion 0 


bined for 491 yards. The contest quickly 
aimed into a game of field position as Ram 
punter Kevin Burkey constantly placed 
the Golden Eagles deep within their own 
territory. 

The Clarion offense 
was more effective than 
the Rams as the home 
team managed 289 yards 
but failed to find the end 
zone. Shepherd’s defense 
squashed every drive as the Golden 
Eagles best scoring opportunity ended 
when Frank Van Wert’s 40-yard field goal 
attempt sailed wide left. It was the first 


time Clarion was shut out at home since 



Senior Jay Greene (#73) looks on as runningback, Jarit Seidor (#29), drags the 
Shippensburg defense for additional yards. Unofficially , Seidor has over 200 yards 
rushing through four games this season, including 79 yards against Concord. 


Coach Malen Luke took over the pro- 
gram in 1994. 

But defense at Shepherd isn't just 
about stopping opponents, it’s also about 
scoring, or setting up the offense to put 
points on the board. And that’s exactly 
what they did early in the fourth quarter. 
The Rams defense gang tackled Clarion 
running back Glenn Allen forcing a 
fumble on tine Golden Eagles’ 20-yard line. 

The Rams offense squandered sev- 
eral opportunities on mental mistakes and 
missed reads but took the defense’s gift 
straight to the scoreboard. The lone bright 
spot was running back Damien Beane 
who rolled up 120 yards on the ground 


and another 1 5 through the air to account 
for 74 percent of Shepherd’s offense in- 
cluding the Rams’ only score. 

Senior James Riley WVIAC Defen- 
sive Player of the Week of Sept. 18 

Riley contributed 12 tackles to a 7-0 
shutout of Clarion. Riley finished 
with nine unassisted and three as- 
sisted tackles to compile his third con- 
secutive double-digit tackle contest 
of the season. Riley leads the Rams 
with 35 tackles in 1999 (26 U, 9 A). 
Defensive Player of the Week 
WVIAC. 
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Dickinson Open Proves to 
be a Challenge 


by Matthew Wamsley 

Picket Contributing Writer 

At the Dickinson Open in 
Carlisle, Pa., the Shepherd College 
men’s cross country team tied for 
ninth. 

The Rams' top finisher, junior 
Danny Carter, placed 24 lb overall with 
a time of 28: 1 7. Other finishers were 
junior Richard Keplinger who placed 
54 ,h with a time of 29:54. Freshman 
Chris McCully placed 70 lh with a 
30:54. Sophomore Jason Lysne 
placed 72nd with a time of 31:02. 
Freshman Chris Wiley placed 81 st 
with a time of 32:20. Sophomore 


Michael Lanning placed 87 th with a 
time of 33:36. 

The Lady Rams’ top finisher, jun- 
ior Rebecca Keeney, placed 34 ,h 
with a time of 21:45. Other finish- 
ers include freshman Lisa Bailey 
who placed 57 th with a time of 22:54. 
Sophomore Stephanie Brazeil 
placed 66 lh with a time of 24:1 I. 
Freshman Kristen Klein placed 85 lh 
with a time of 27:47. 

The Rams also raced on Oct.2 
at Fort Frederick in Big Pool, Md. 
On Oct. 9, the team will be hosting 
its first Annual Homecoming 5K 
Race to be held at Antietam Battle- 
field. 
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Shepherd Breaks Out: Rooths Breaks 

Record, Beane Breaks 200, Defense Breaks Concord 


by Robert Tucker 
Picket Staff Writer 


Ouarters 

i 

2 

3 

4 

Final 

Shepherd 

7 

9 

7 

20 

43 

Concord 

6 

0 

0 

14 

20 


A return trip to the NCAA Div. II 
National Playoffs seems a little more 
realistic for the Rams (3-1 ) after their 
43-20 thumping of Concord College ( 1 - 
4) in Athens, W. Va. Saturday afternoon. 
A lethargic Ram offense through the 
first three games of the season broke 
out with 349 total yards on their way to 
four touchdowns and a field goal. 

The excitement started on the 
eighth play of the game as Mountain 
Lion punter Steve Beller attempted to 
give the Rams poor field position with a 
48 yard kick to the Shepherd 15. The 
punt was fielded by James Rooths who 
proceeded to waltz 85 yards for the first 
points of the game. It was Rooths sev- 
enth career trip to the end zone to break 
an NCAA Division II record of punt 
returns for touchdown. It also tied the 
All-Division (NCAA Divisions I, II, and 
III) record of the same category. 

The Shepherd offense changed 
gears late in the second quarter shortly 


after freshman quarterback Joel Gor- 
don took his very first collegiate snap. 
The team held the ball for almost five 
minutes moving 68 
yards in nine plays. 
The drive set up 
Kevin Burkey for a 
28-yard field goaf 
and a 10-6 Shepherd 
lead. Four plays 
later and a Mountain Lion punt, the Ram 
offense returned to the field with 5 1 sec- 
onds left in the first half. 

Starting at the Concord 44, Shep- 
herd moved 34 yards in two plays to 
set the scene for Gordon’s first touch- 
down pass. Terrence Robinson made 
a move and Joel had the time to find 
him for 10 yards and six points. The 
point after was blocked and Shepherd 
went into halftime leading 16-6. 

Damian Beane also used 
Saturday’s game to breakout. He av- 
eraged 6.5 yards on 32 carries for 208 
yards from scrimmage. Midway 
through the third quarter, Beane broke 
a tackle and sprinted 42 yards for his 
first of two touchdowns on the day. The 
score put the Rams on top 23-6 

After a great defensive perfor- 
mance at Clarion the Ram defense 
stepped it up again forcing seven turn- 
overs (six interceptions, one fumble) in 
Athens. Linebacker Chanse Twyman 



Linebacker Mike Pitts (#3), shown here versus Shippensburg, terrorized conference 
foe , Concord College , with two interceptions. 


was on the receiving end of two inter- 
ceptions returning one 30 yards to put 
Shepherd up 36-6. Keith Jefferson and 
Mike Pitts also had two interceptions 
for the Rams. 

The defense not only scored, but 
set the offense up inside the Concord 
40 three times, once at the 16. The 
only points allowed by the Shepherd 
starters came midway through the first 
quarter. The Concord scoring drive was 
sustained by two tipped pass comple- 


tions including the 15-yard TD recep- 
tion by Kennet Hancock. Overall, the 
drive went 80 yards on four plays. 

The Concord running game was al- 
most non existent, gaining only 1 8 yards 
on 24 carries. 

The offensive line had their best 
performance of the season as Ram 
quarterbacks were seldom pressured 
and sacked only twice. They led the 
way for the running game as Jerit 
Siedor and Beane combined for 276 



yards on the g 


Sports Shorts Around Shepherd 

Recently, Shepherd Sports has been Salem-Teikyo 7-0 and UDC 7-2 before 


Tumi Meadows (#8) and Shannon Smiles 
(#6) Vs Southern Virginia on Sept. 25. 


kicking butts and taking names. Vol- 
leyball, soccer, and tennis have all won 
their last matches. They have gone a 
combined five victories without a loss. 

We'll start with Ram volleyball as 
Shepherd hit past West Virginia 
Wesleyan a week ago to raise their 
record to an impressive 9-4. The Rams 
took 3 out of 4 games, scoring 1 5-5, 1 0- 
15, 15-10, 15-7. 

Men’s soccer took their play up a 
notch by winning their last two games. 
They defeated conference foes Con- 
s' cord 1-0 and Davis and Elkins 2-1. 

-T. 

eg Brent Angle and Tim Wilfon both scored 
| to help the Rams even their record at 
| 4-4. Jason Enterline was named 
WVIAC Player of the Week for Sept, 
f 21-28. 

After five straight losses, women’s 
tennis has won three straight to even 
their record at 5-5. They knocked off 


Saturdays matches against Concord and 
Bluefield State. Shepherd unofficially 
defeated Concord before moving on to 
Bluefield later in the evening. 

Women's soccer played Mt. St. 
Mary's club to a 4-4 tie Sept. 26. Emily 



RAMS 


Bowles scored two goals as Kelly Coo- 
per and Sarah Fitzpatrick contributed 
one each. They currently have a record 



U pcoming ifonie Events 


October 

Team 

Opponent 

Time 

7 

Women's Tennis 

Goucher College 

3:00 p.ni. 

9 

Football 




Homecoming 

WVIT-Tech 

1 :00 p.m. 


Women’s Tennis 

Fairmont State 

9:00 a.m. 

16 

Women’s Soccer 




Season Finale 

Gallaudet University 

12:30 p.m. 


Men's Soccer 

Wheeling Jesuit 

3:00 p.m. 

20 

Men's Soccer 

Shippensburg 

3:00 p.m. 

23 

Football 

WV State 

1 :00 p.m. 

24 

Men’s Soccer 

West Va Wesleyan 

2:00 p.m. 

28 

Volleyball 

Glenville State 

7:00 p.m. 


Photo by Chris Palmer 




News 


Wizards return 
to Shepherd for 
one magical 
evening. 

See pg. 8 




Arts & Entertainment 



Recital scries 
celebrates 
Chopin under 
Dr. Scott Beard’s 
direction. 

See pg. 10 
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Fighting the Flu 
at Health Fair 


by Paula Higgins 
Picket Staff Writer 

Over 1,100 faculty, staff and stu- 
dents joined the Shepherd College nurs- 
ing department for the annual Health 
Fair on Oct. 7 

According to Kathy Dilley, direc- 
tor of the Shepherd College nursing de- 
partment, the turnout was excellent. 
The fair ran from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in 
the Ram’s Den of the College Center. 

Services offered to both faculty and 
students included free flu shots, confi- 
dential HIV and STD testing, free blood 
sugar tests, blood pressure screenings 
and a number of educational services. 

The nursing department received a 
$3,000 grant from the Rural Health 
Education Partnership to fund the fair. 
Dilley felt that the fair could not have 
been so successful without the grant. 
“I wrote for and received the grant,” 
said Dilley, “and that’s what has footed 
the bill:’ 

Dilley commented that the cost of 
the flu injections alone was $800. This 
cost did not include the additional sup- 
plies such as bandages and gauze or 
the supplies used as teaching aids. 

In addition to Dilley’s hard work 
towards the fair, 90 nursing students 
also worked together to prepare for and 
run the fair. These students and Dilley 
worked with the community leaders and 
health care agencies in the area as well. 
Dilley felt that the students had worked 
very hard. “This is a big project for 
them. It’s a lot of work. It took almost 
six weeks to plan,” she said. 

Representatives from Jefferson 
Memorial Hospital, the Berkeley County 
Health Department, as well as massage 
therapists, acupuncturists and law en- 
forcement agents were present at the 
fair. 

Senior Sam Gaver attended the fair 
to get his flu shot for the season. He 
felt that the services were well pro- 
vided. “It was very organized. It was 
real quick and we didn't have to wait,” 
he said. “We even got a free Band- 
Aid.” 

In addition to the free shots and 

Health Fair eonf d on pg.2 


Air Gordon Soars Over Homecoming 



Taking the high road: Damian Beane rambles 62 yards far a score as the Rams 
knock of WVU-Tech 60-6. Beane ran for a total 187 yards. 


On the afternoon of Oct. 9, air traf- 
fic control from Dulles Airport franti- 
cally tracked an oblong-flying object in 
the vicinity of Shepherdstown. The blip 
on their screen was later identified as a 
football launched from the arm of 6’3” 
freshman sensation Joel Gordon. 

Starting his first collegiate game, 
Gordon immediately took charge of the 
Ram offense leading them to the end 
zone six times. Shepherd’s first pos- 
session gave a hint of what was to 
come as the Rams moved easily on the 
legs of running back Damian Beane, 
who carried the ball to the Golden Bear 
23 yard line. That’s where Gordon con- 
nected on two consecutive passes in- 
cluding a 14 yard strike to wide out Ja- 
son Siedor to give the Rams a 7-0 lead. 

Two series later Shepherd got the 
ball on their own 33-yard line leading 
10-0. Gordon took the snap and faked 
the hand off to Beane, then turned and 
fired to a wide-open Siedor for a 67 
yard score. That put the Rams up 1 8-0 
after Jason Dirtingran for the two-point 
conversion. 

The offense had five scoring drives 
of two plays or less with two being 
touchdown passes from Gordon to 
Siedor and the second a 78-yard catch 
and carry with just over two minutes to 
go in the half. 

When asked about the game, Gor- 
don praised his offensive line for giving 
him great protection. Gordon connected 
on 11 of 1 8 passes for 292 yards and 
five touchdowns. Eight of his 11 passes 
and all five scores were caught by the 
J-n-J connection. Siedor led all receiv- 
ers with 221 yards on four receptions 
for an incredible 55.25 yards per catch. 
All four receptions found Siedor in the 
end zone including the spectacular 78- 
yard catch and run (it is believed that 
four consecutive catches for touchdown 
Homecoming cont’d on pg. 12 


Leading Rams to 547 Tot al Yards: 

Rams Butcher 


Golden Bears 60-6 

by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 


The Ghosts 

by Jamie Crouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

Halloween is a festival of fun with 
orange and black streamers and con- 
fetti, children bouncing innocently from 
door to door in the neighborhood in their 
ghost costumes collecting goodies and 
aisles of special holiday-wrapped candy 
in the local drug store. The fun side of 
Halloween is always promoted, but 
what about the spooky side? This ques- 
tion made me curious about Shepherd's 
own dark side. My investigations found 
that there are prospective haunting fig- 
ures in almost every one of the resi- 
dence halls on campus. Some students 
shared their stories with me as I roamed 
the campus in search of the ghost truth. 


Among Us 

Gardiner Hall Gardiner is 
spooked by the infamous Homecoming 
queen of years past. Supposedly, dur- 
ing Homecoming week, the Homecom- 
ing queen-to-be (she had already been 
elected but the court would not be pre- 
sented until the Homecoming football 
game) was taking a shower when she 
slipped, fell and hit her head. Her room- 
mate helped her back to her room 
where she slipped into a coma, never 
to wear the homecoming crown. Each 
year on Homecoming, Ruth Gardiner’s 
portrait, who the building was named 
for, mysteriously turns right side up and 
the ghost takes the walk of queendom 
across the football field. Now, accord- 
ing to Nancy Critzer, an RA in Thacher, 
Ghosts cont'd on pg. 1 1 
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Newsbriefs 

Compiled by Paula Higgins 


Global Change Research Opportunity 

Undergraduates and graduates have the opportunity to participate in the 
cutting-edge global change research sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Energy. A number of opportunities are offered including a Summer Under- 
graduate Research Experience, a Graduate Research Environmental Fel- 
lowship and significant opportunities in Atmospheric Research and Science. 
For more information and applications, contact Mary Kinney at 423-576- 
9655. Application deadline is Jan. 3 1 . 

Graduate Science Fellowship 

The National Science Foundation will award approximately 900 new 
Graduate Research Fellowships, including awards offered for women in 
engineering and computer and information science. Applicants must be 
citizens, nationals, or permanent resident aliens of the United States at the 
time of application. The deadline for applying in the 2000 competition is 
Nov. 4. For more information and applications, contact NSF Graduate Re- 
search Fellowship Program at 423-241-4300. 

Smith's Work on Display 

Rhonda J. Smith’s mixed media works will be on display at the Studio 
105 gallery until Nov. 5. The gallery is open daily from noon to 5 p.m. 

Diversity Presentation Series 

The Shepherd College Multicultural Leadership Team is sponsoring a 
presentation series titled "Breaking Down Walls and Building Bridges.’' The 
program will run on Thursday nights at 7 p.m. in the Blue/Gray room of the 
College Center until Oct. 28. This program will be considered for Educa- 
tional./ Visitation Credit. For more information contact the Office of 
Multicultural Student Services at 876-5453. 

Michael Sitton to Perform 

The Shepherd College Department of Music will host pianist Michael 
Sitton performing "The Piano Music of Debussy and His Contemporaries” 
on Tuesday, Oct. 19 at 8 p.m. in Reynolds Hall. A pre-concert lecture will 
be held at 7:30 p.m. The recital and lecture are free and open to the public. 
For more information, call 876-5555. 

Thanksgiving Turkey Shoot 

A bowling contest will be held on Wednesday, Nov. 3 at 9 p.m. in the 
bowling alley at the College Center. The cost is S3 per person for one ball 
per lane. The highest score wins prizes for first, second and third place. 
African Cultural Exchange Program 

The African Cultural Exchange Program is offering a tour of Senegal. 
The tour is offered to both students and non-students and will take place 
March 15-22. A $300 deposit is due by Nov. 15, 1999. Full prices may 
vary. For more information, contact the Office of Multicultural Student 
Services at 876-5453. 

Teaching Workshop To Be Held 

A computer-based workshop will be held on Nov. 2 for all science teach- 
ers, science supervisors and science department chairs who want more 
information on the advantages and implementation of computer technology 
in today’s science classrooms. The workshop will be held at George Wash- 
ington University-Capital Heights and an enrollment fee of $50 is payable 
the day of the workshop. 

Tour of London and Paris 

The Community and Technical College at Shepherd will be cosponsor- 
ing a tour of London and Paris from March 16-24, 2000. The cost of the 
tour is approximately $ 1 ,400. The tour will be worth three hours of Commu- 
nity College externship credit for the spring semester. The deadline for 
registration is Oct. 30. For more information, contact Rebecca Moore at 
876-5181. 

Faculty and Staff Development 

Shepherd faculty and adjuncts are invited to attend a workshop on writ- 
ing across the curriculum, which will be held on Oct. 22. The guest speaker 
is Dr. Christopher Thaiss, chair of English at George Mason University and 
author of “The Harcourt Brace Guide to Writing Across the Curriculum.” 
For more information, contact Dr. Patricia Dwyer at 876-5244. 


Horner Grant Supports Social Work 


by Keith B layer 
Picket Staff Writer 


The West Virginia Department of 
Health and Human Sen ices Office ol 
Social Work has awarded Shepherd's 
social w ork department a $62,000 grant 
to financially help social work students. 

Social work department Chair Dr. 
Douglas C. Horner w rote the grant 
worth $61,911 for the 1 999-2000 fiscal 
year. This is the seventh year for the 
grant with the grand total being 
$439,168. 

The grant has two purposes. The 
first is to provide tuition assistance to 
social work students. Each student cho- 
sen to receive the grant will receive 
$1,149 per semester for tuition. It will 
also give each selected student $300 per 
month for living expenses over a nine 
month period. 

The second purpose of the grant is 
to provide ongoing training. The state 
of West Virginia will train recently hired 
state personnel of the Department of 
Health and Human Services that have 
non-social work degrees. Horner said 
"myself and people from five other 
schools around the state do training for 
these people in a number of subjects.” 

The grant has helped 16 students 


over the past seven years. Students 
must meet certain conditions to be eli- 
gible for the tuition assistance. The 
student must also he at least of sopho- 
more standing, attending school full- 
time and they must have and maintain 
a cumulative GPA of 2.25. They must 
provide a grade transcript, resume and 
two letters of reference. They also 
must submit a two-page statement ex- 
plaining their interest in public social 
services. 

After the student graduates, he or 
she is obligated to be employed by the 
state of West Virginia one month for 
every month of assistance, provided 
they are offered a position within 60 
days of graduation. Horner said of his 
experience with the grant that, "its been 
very gratifying to see, it's a national 
program, it has had broad support of 
Congress, both parties.” He also said 
there is "a critical need for training of 
public service employees.” 

When President Dunlop com- 
mented on how/ the grant will affect the 
college as a whole, he said “social 
work grants involve the campus and the 
students and the faculty into the com- 
munity.” He also said, “It helps to tie 
together the campus with the broader 
society.” 


Blood Sugar, Sex, Magic 


cont'd from pg.l 

screenings, the Health Fair also offered 
a lot of valuable information. There 
were a number of tables spread out in 
the Ram's Den filled with information 
on everything from eating disorders to 
child safety and asthma. 

According to Carol Bellinetti, a sec- 
ond year associate degree student work- 
ing at the fair, the students seemed to 
take interest in the featured literature 
as well. “It was pretty busy at lunch- 
time and people have been trickling by 
the tables ever since,” she said. 

This year's Health Fair turned out 
to be very successful. Over 1,000 stu- 


Pregnant? 


We listen & help! 
No obligation. 

You have oil 
the choices! 

1 - 800 •' 943-0400 

w w u. adopt ionservices.org 


dents visited the Rumsey Room where 
the shots and screenings were taking 
place. Several hundred sugar exams 
and flu shots were given. In addition, 
Di I ley added that 44 HIV tests were 
given. The hard work of the nursing 
department, staff and students as well 
as the donations and representatives 
from the community really paid oft. 

Judy Brandenburg of the College 
Center stated that she gets her flu shot 
every year. She spent the day watch- 
ing students take advantage of the ser- 
vices in the College Center. 

“This was very successful,” she 
said. 


& 



Adoption services, inc. 


A licensed, non-profit agency 
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Racism and Public Education 


Alumni “Homecoming” Eventful 


by Brent Stephens 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Shepherd College Multicultural 
Leadership team blasted the American 
education system in a presentation on 
Thursday, Oct. 7. Four students pre- 
sented statistics and examples of how 
minorities are at great disadvantages in 
the American educational world. 

Felicia Morton began the discussion 
by likening the U.S. educational system 
to a broken refrigerator. The metaphor 
led the other panel members to discuss 
why minorities are at a disadvantage 
and how to solve the problem. 

Pasha Yakovlev presented statis- 
tics that revealed that African-Ameri- 
cans and Hispanics have astoundingly 
higher dropout rates in high school than 
any other ethnic group. He also in- 
formed the audience that out of every 
student that takes the American Col- 
lege Test (ACT), only 10 percent are 
African-American, 74 percent are 
whites. According to Yakovlev, eco- 
nomic status and access to educational 
materials are the reasons for educa- 
tional inequality. 

After the statistics were given to 
the audience, Travis Gosa asked i f stan- 
dardized tests discriminate against eth- 
nic minorities. His answer was yes. 
Between 1990 and 1994, the average 
score for a white student on the Scho- 


lastic Aptitude Test (SAT) was a 940 
out of a possible 1600. The average 
score for an African-American with the 
same high school GPA was 740. Gosa 
then explained that the SAT is derived 
from the Army’s Mental Test that was 
used in the 1920s to keep minorities 
from attaining a high rank in the army. 
Gosa also pointed out that on the ACT, 
minorities and women are hardly ever 
mentioned in the questions, and that 
minorities average over three points 
below whites in the overall scoring. 

Jackeline Jenkins was the last panel 
member to speak and she lectured about 
the issue of funding for America’s pub- 
lic schools. As an example, Jenkins 
pointed out that in New York, prisons 
cost twice as much to run than do pub- 
lic schools. "When it comes to prisons 
versus schools, the schools get short- 
changed,” she said. Jenkins provided 
proof that in every state, more money 
was given to prisons than to public 
schools. 

After all of the information was 
given, Morton closed the presentation 
by coming back to her metaphor about 
the education system being like a bro- 
ken refrigerator. Morton suggested that 
the only way to fix the education sys- 
tem was to support training programs 
for minorities and to get more funding, 
education and understanding in the 
school system. 
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Congratulations 


d - 

Graduating Seniors! 



What Give that special someone recognition and appreciation for supporting you 
through college. Do so by honoring them in the Commencement Program and creating 
the Class of 2000 Honor Scholarship for future Shepherd students 
When: RIGHT NOW! Deadline is April 14. 2fXK). (Hie names will appear in the 
Commencement Program at graduation on May 20. 2000.) 

Hum Complete and send in the Honorce Enrollment Form below along with S 1 0 in the 
form of checks made payable to Shepherd College Foundation, cash. MasterCard Visa, 
or Discover An additional 35 spaces may be purchased for another $10. Your $10 will 
be counted as a donation to the Class of 2000 Scholarship. 

Honor everybody!., mom, dad, siblings, grandparents, husband, wife, children, 
friends, professors, advisors, employers, coworkers, and more. 


Graduate s Name Phone 


Honoree(s) 


Return to: Shepherd College Foundation 
205 Iken berry Hall 
Shepherdstown, WV 25443 

Cash ('heck MasterCard Visa Discover 


Fv pi rati on Date: . Signature: 


by Aria Charles 
Picket Staff Writer 

A brunch co-sponsored by the 
Alumni Association and the Shepherd 
College Foundation served as a new 
focal point for alumni at this year’s 
H o m e c o in i n g . 

On the lawn of 
McMurran Hall, 
the Classes of 
1959, 1969, and 
1979 gathered for 
class photos and 
the inevitable 
sharing of memo- 
ries, both fond 
and grim. 

The Alumni 
Association also 
introduced the 
Alumni Book this 
year, a book that 
alumni had the 
opportunity to 
sign through the 
morning. It will 
be placed in the McMurran Hall Mu- 
seum sometime this month, according 
to Holly Frye, alumni affairs coordina- 
tor. 

‘The brunch seemed to be the high- 
light of the events for alumni,” Frye said. 
"However, the post-game party at the 
American Legion will always be the 
favorite for many.” 

Monica Lingenfelter, executive vice 
president of the Shepherd College Foun- 
dation described how she "heard so 
many stories of Shepherd from 20 and 
30 years ago.” In addition to co-spon- 


soring the brunch, Lingenfelter and the 
Foundation sponsored the class pictures. 
The group photos will be run in the Shep- 
herd College Magazine, which goes out 
to all alumni three times a year. The 
Winter 1 999 issue will also be the first 
to be mailed to all students at their home 
addresses. 

The alumni 
events champi- 
oned by the Shep- 
herd College 
Foundation cen- 
tered around the 
anniversaries of 
20, 30 and 40 
years since gradu- 
ating from Shep- 
herd. These three 
classes have be- 
come the first ever 
to have class 
agents communi- 
cating directly 
with the members 
of the graduating 
class. 

Class Honor Funds were created 
to "increase class identity and to en- 
courage giving to the college,” 
Lingenfelter said. 

With Homecoming full of fresh 
ideas, calls have already been made to 
the Office of Alumni Affairs asking 
when next year’s Homecoming is 
scheduled. 

Frye said, "working with the stu- 
dent committees was absolutely the 
most fun and seeing how happy the 
alumni were with the different events 
that were planned on their behalf.” 


“With 

Homecoming full 
of fresh ideas, calls 
have already been 
made to the Office 
of Alumni Affairs 
asking when next 
year’s 

Homecoming is 
scheduled. ” 



SEASONAL 
PACKAGE HANDLERS 


Work AND 
School 


301 - 682-3791 

www.upsjobs.com 

Equal Opportunity Employer 


BENEFITS AVAILABLE FOR PERMANENT PART-TIME EMPLOYEES ONLY 


UPS is the perfect part-time job for students. 
From day one, you'll know the hours you'll work 
on your shift, so you can plan your school and 
personal schedule with ease. The pay is great 
and you'll get paid each week, so you won't have 
to wait for your paycheck. Not to mention the paid 
vacations & holidays, health/life insurance, 
401 (k) and more! And... NO WEEKENDS' 


Part-Time • $8.50/Hour to Start 


•3 - 5 Hour Shifts -Consistent Work Schedule (Shift start & end times may vary) 

•WEEKENDS & HOLIDAYS OFF -Paid Vacations 
•Health Benefits Package *401 (k) 

•Must Be 17 Years or Older 


For the perfect part-time job, call JOE SORRENTINO at: 
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Language Program: Where We Are and What We Have to Learn 


Ha bias Espanol? Parlez-vous 
Francais? Sprichst du Deutsch 0 How 
many of Shepherd's students can 
read this, let alone answer positively? 

Our modern languages program 
continues to struggle for a permanent 
identity here at Shepherd. Although 
many students have expressed inter- 
est in its development, the reality of 
Shepherd’s language program devel- 
oping into anything more than require- 
ments for graduation still seems as 
likely as the human race living in per- 
petual peace. Yet, the progression 
of our language program deserves 
recognition. 

Although Shepherd offers only 
French, German and Spanish, the lan- 
guage program has expanded to in- 
clude minors in French and Spanish. 
In yet another development, Spanish 
students are petitioning for a Spanish 
major. Other colleges Shepherd’s size 


in West Virginia already offer de- 
grees in foreign languages. Fairmont 
State offers French as a major. West 
Liberty offers Spanish as a bachelor 
of arts degree and Spanish education 
as a minor. Although Concord offers 
language under the umbrella of the 
English department, the college does 
not offer any language majors or mi- 
nors. West Liberty offers other 
classes in French, German and Span- 
ish while Fairmont and Glenville both 
offer Spanish and B luefie Id offers 
French. 

Although we comparably match 
many of the schools in West Virginia, 
progress must be continued and sup- 
ported by faculty, staff and students. 
We only offer four German classes 
and have hired Professor Katja 
Sherwood on a part-time basis. With- 
out delving into the issue of adjunct 
faculty, the German program cannot 


be expected to increase its enrollment 
and improve in quality without greater 
and more permanent support. For 
example. Dr. Ouedraogo’s arrival at 
Shepherd completely revitalized 
French classes and, with the excep- 
tion of usual student complaints about 
coursework, his presence has been 
praised. In fact. Dr. Maxwell-Snyder 
and Ouedraogo are the only two full- 
time language professors at Shepherd 
and the improvements in both the 
Spanish and French programs reflect 
their positions. 

Low enrollment in French and 
German classes prevents the lan- 
guage program from splitting with the 
English department, inhibits the hir- 
ing of other full-time faculty and thus 
restrains the program from offering 
majors and other languages. Although 
Shepherd fairs well in comparison to 
other regional colleges, these issues 


need to be addressed for Shepherd 
to truly advance as an institution of 
higher learning — regardless of 
whether we see the language pro- 
gram as vital to a liberal arts educa- 
tion or as a practical skill necessary 
in the contemporary job market. 

A meeting concerning Shepherd's 
language program is scheduled for 
Oct. 27 at 5 p.m. in the Jefferson 
Room of White Hall. Dr. Mark Stern, 
vice president of academic affairs, 
and Dow Benedict, division chair of 
the arts and humanities, will be in at- 
tendance. Students, both those who 
must take language as a graduation 
requirement and those involved and 
concerned with Shepherd’s future, 
should attend. The future of Shepherd 
depends on the interests exhibited by 
our students. Certainly, the very fu- 
ture of our language program de- 
serves our attention and involvement. 


Letter to the Editor 


I am writing in reference to your 
article “Heating Up Sunday Night” in 
the Oct. 6 issue of the Shepherd Col- 
lege Picket. 

This article is very derogatory to 
the Shepherdstown Fire Department. 
Let me take this opportunity to set a 
few facts straight. 

First of all, the Shepherdstown Vol- 
unteer Fire Department has been very 
prompt in responding to all fire/ambu- 
lance emergencies at Shepherd College. 
You stated on the front page, underneath 
the picture, that the Shepherdstown Fire 
Department was the very last to arrive: 
but you did not state that the Fire De- 
partment was also the last one to be 
notified. Even elementary school chil- 
dren are taught that the first people to 
call in case of a fire was 911 - the fire 
department. 

The Shepherdstown Volunteer Fire 
Department was dispatched by Head- 


quarters to a fire at Boteler Hall at 7:21 
p.m. They arrived on the scene at 7:28 
p.m. Their response time, therefore, 
was seven minutes! If we had been 
called first, perhaps that student would 
not have been endangered trying to put 
the fire out. 

The cartoon is an affront to the 
members of the Fire Department. We 
spend numerous hours in training in or- 
der to be the best fire department in the 
area. At no time would we ever respond 
to a fire and say “Now what.” 

I feel that the Picket owes the 
members of the Shepherdstown Fire 
Department an apology, and I feel that 
all Shepherd students should be edu- 
cated to the fact that the fire depart- 
ment is the first organization to be called 
in case of any emergency. 

Yours in Fire Service, 

H. Leon Catrow 



Queen of the Picket : Congratulations Alex! 

You wrestled your way to being the number one beauty 
during our Homecoming Pep Rally Pageant, and you 
kept your keen fashion sense! 
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If I Knew Then What I 


Know Now: Sibling Rivalry 


by Paula Higgins 
Picket Staff Writer 

My younger sister and I had always 
been the best of friends. We are only 
18 months apart in age and we share 
everything! We shared a room for 
years at my parent’s house, we share 
an apartment here at Shepherd and ever 
since she’s been able to drive, we’ve 
shared a car. 

As I was going through midterm 
week, I remembered what it’s like to 
have a week full of tests. About a week 
before finals last semester, both my sister 
and I were very stressed out. 

The Friday before finals, my sister 
and I got into an argument. I had made 
plans to visit my older sister, Alicia, who 
lived in Silver Spring, Md. So instead 
of sitting down and talking about our 
argument, I left angry. 

When I returned that Sunday, she 
and I did not talk. We both had a lot of 
studying to do and just stayed out of 
each other’s way until Tuesday. That 
morning, the two of us had another ar- 
gument, only this time it had built up 
since Friday and it got out of control. 

The argument made its way out to 


the living room where the two of us got 
so angry that we started beating each 
other up. The two of us were fist fight- 
ing each other in the living room. When 
we both had enough, we yelled at each 
other for a few minutes and then it was 
over. 

We stayed out of each other’s way 
for the rest of the week and once sum- 
mer hit we didn’t speak to each other 
at all. It wasn't until the end of July 
when my parents intervened that we 
actually spoke. We apologized to each 
other and talked about what had hap- 
pened. 

My mother reminded us of what 
had happened with her sisters. They 
didn’t speak to each other for years. It 
wasn’t until the oldest one was on her 
deathbed with cancer that they spoke 
to one another again. Shortly after that, 
she passed away. 

I realized that my sister and I should 
never have let it go that far. If I knew 
then what I know now, I would have 
made time to talk with her, regardless 
how many tests I had. As a result of 
our stubbornness, we lost valuable time 
together. And who knows how much 
time either of us has to spare. 




THERE ARE TIMES WHEN 
ABORTION IS THE 
BEST CHOICE 

Making a decision about an uip la roied pregnancy isiVt easy 

fust, cjive yourself a lillic Time. Lock at all the options, 
frcw 3*1 the angles; weigh the pros and cons care- 
fully. Be bones! ivitfi yourself art! make the best 
choice you can. 

We imcerslami thirds happen that you (fon t torses 
and don’t plan We believe in ycur right to make 
choices abcjt your reproductive lit? and future. We 
respect ycur privacy anil your right to receive care 
in me striatest so nl Pence. 

Cur team of carmg professionals has been providing the 
tugnest quality health care since 1879. 

Cal! us to'Mree if we can help 1-800-773-9140. 

HAGERSTOWN REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH SERVICES * HAGERSTOWN, MO 



Talking Heads 

How Do You Feel About 
Shepherd’s Language Program? 

by Melissa S mo use 
Picket Staff Writer 

Name: Sarah Mullin 
Year: Senior 

Major: English 

“I feel that the language department is 
weak. It does not receive enough support 
from the administration. The focus is pri- 
marily on the Spanish department and it’s 
definitely not fair to the other languages 
offered. It’s not surprising Shepherd is 
ranked at the bottom of the list for Liberal 
Arts Colleges.” 


Name: Tami Watkins 
Year: Junior 

Major: English 

“I don’t understand what Shepherd is 
trying to accomplish. Our language depart- 
ment is too small. By not letting it expand 
from under the English department, Shep- 
herd is saying that enhancing our education 
is not important.” 


Name: Stacey Folk 
Year: Junior 

Major: English 

“I have a huge fear that they going to 
cancel German. They need more than just 
French and Spanish. The teacher for Ger- 
man is great. The administration needs to 
draw more attention to the course to pro- 
mote it. Maybe even make language a re- 
quirement for all majors. The experience 
of knowing a different culture is under-em- 


Name: Scott Bline 
Year: Junior 

Major: English 

“Doctor O. is fabulous. I love the lan- 
guage program. However, I do wish we 
were offered more languages such as 
Greek and Latin. I feel that I am very lim- 
ited in my choices and therefore, my ability 
towards getting into graduate school is lim- 
ited.” 


Name: Melanie Dowling 
Year: Senior 

Major: English 

“It definitely needs more professors 
But other than that, it's great. The teach 
ers it has are excellent." 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Delta Sigma Pi Wins Spirit Stick 

For the second year in a row. Delta Sigma Pi 
showed their renowned spirit, capturing the Spirit 
Stick in the Homecoming festivities. Thanks to all 
the brothers for their hard work and effort in achiev- 
ing this honor. Our fraternity would like to extend a 
special thanks to the two brothers who went above 
and beyond the call of duty: Natalie Grantham and 
Alyson Barabas. The brothers of Delta Sigma 
Pi would also like to thank all those who par- 
ticipated in the activities; we look forward to 
the competition again next year. 

On another note, the brothers of Delta 
Sigma Pi would like to congratulate our 
Fall 1999 pledge class: Sara 
Godlove, Denise Haymaker, 

Katie Jett, Brenda Johnson, 

Katie Michael, Carl Morrison, 

William Mose and Jeff Stevenson. 

WSHC Announcement 
Due to technical difficulties WSHC was unable 
to fulfill its broadcasting obligations during Home- 
coming. WSHC deeply regrets any inconvenience 
this may have caused and congratulates all the or- 
ganizations that made Homecoming a success. 
Formally, David Young, Director of Public Rela- 
tions 

Panhellenic Welcomes New Members 

With the new semester, there are new mem- 
bers for the sororities in our Panhellenic council. 
From Alpha Sigma Tau, there is Kate McDonald, 
Tiffany Nicolette, Megan Poehlman and Jenn 


s 

Westervelt. Delta Zeta welcomes in Rachel Binger, 
Sarah Perry, Kelli Workman, Holly Heflin and Shan- 
non Moreland. Joining Phi Sigma Sigma are Kristen 
Norris, Tara Tate, Janell Boarman, Meaghan Lowery 
and Ashley Schoolmaker. Sigma Sigma Sigma is 
bringing in Lauren Braun, Kristen Breakeron, Janell 
Hedges, Kate McFadden, Allison Myers, Becky 
Moore, Danielle Windsor, Kelli Coleman, Audra 
Roberson and Tracy Oates. Panhellenic would like 
to welcome these girls into our group. 

We have completed our first philanthropy of 
the semester. All of the sororities got together 
and donated boxes of canned food to the 
Hagerstown Food Pantry. We also 
sent girls from all of our sorori- 
ties to T.A. Lowery Elementary 
School for their carnival on Oct. 
16. We ran some of the game 
booths and helped with the children. 
One of the big events on campus so far this 
semester was the “Unheard Voices” project. The 
subject of abuse is very important to our girls, so 
members from each sorority were involved in help- 
ing the project run smoothly. 

Our big event on campus was Greek Week. It 
ran from Oct. 11-13. It was some good, fun compe- 
tition between the sororities and fraternities. It in- 
cluded Hag football for the boys and powderpuff foot- 
ball for the girls. There were also tug of war con- 
tests and a karaoke competition. The week ended 
with an awards ceremony for Greek superlatives 
followed by a cookout. 



Planet Shepherd 



SGA Organizes Support for 
Carnival and Health Center 

by Jennifer Stutler 
Picket Staff Writer 

The SGA children’s carnival on Oct. 30 will 
provide fun and games for area children but most 
importantly provide much needed additional fund- 
ing for the Health Center. 

ACS Representative Julie Zuercher said this 
is the first charity event aimed at helping the Health 
Center. Zuercher stated that last year, the Health 
Center approached SGA about the lack of funding 
available when responding to the students’ de- 
mands. One large student demand placed on the 
Health Center is providing family planning services. 

The Health Center hopes to use the money 
from the charity event for things such as the family 
planning services, an extra phone line and a TV/ 
VCR unit for the waiting room. Pat Sherwood, a 
nurse at the Health Center, said: ’’the fund-raiser 
means that the students support and approve of 
what we are doing at the Health Center.” 

Some examples of the activities taking place 
at the carnival will include a duck pond, lollipop 
tree, face painting, clowns and a Halloween cos- 
tume competition judged by Sherwood and fellow 
nurse Joy Phillips. All campus organizations are 
encouraged to participate. At the present time 13 
campus organizations are signed up to participate 
in the charity event. If your organization is inter- 
ested. contact the SGA office at 876-5301 . 


Homecoming Event: The 
Miller Hall Break-in 

By Andrew Graham 
Picket Staff Writer 

Homecoming weekend brought an uninvited 
guest into the basement of Miller Hall. 

A disoriented student received an escort home 
on Oct. 9, courtesy of campus police, after stu- 
dents called 911 when the unnamed student en- 
tered Miller Hall around 6 p.m. According to 
Valerie Owens, executive director for External 
Affairs, no charges were filed against the student. 

According to Harry Young, director of resi- 
dence life, the student caused no damages. While 
no police report was filed, an information report 
was filed with the Residence Life Office. That 
report stated the student approached a car full of 
students, asking for a ride from Thacher Hall to 
Turner Hall. The students refused, drove to the 
Miller Hall parking lot and entered the building. 
Minutes later, they heard noises from the base- 
ment and called 911. 

Young said the student left the building around 
6 p.m. and was stopped by officers Mark Cowles 
and Larry Turner. Owens said the officers did not 
report whether they apprehended the student in- 
side the building or in the parking lot. They drove 
him back to Thacher Hall According to Owens, 
the student entered through an unlocked door. 
Young said measures have been taken to further 
secure the basement entrance to Miller Hall. 


Searching for the 
Great Pumpkin! 

by Virginia Armstrong 

Picket Staff Writer 

Through the month of October, Ridgefield Farm 
and Orchard is hosting their a,.nual Pumpkin Festi- 
val in celebration of Halloween. Ridgefield Farm is 
located off Route 230 near Uvilla, which is between 
Shepherdstown and Harpers Ferry. This festival 
includes a wide variety of activities. 

Have you been trying to find that great pumpkin 
or the perfect apples? Well, there are plenty to 
choose from at Ridgefield Farm. There you can 
wheel out a wagon and choose from a whole field 
full of uniquely shaped pumpkins. You can go out 
and pick your own apples right from the trees. There 
is also a market where you can taste the various 
types of apples that grow on the farm, buy apple 
cider and, for those who prefer not to go out into the 
fields, pumpkins and apples. 

There are also exciting adventures for those 
daring types. Try not to get lost in the farm’s two- 
acre corn maze. Denise DiSandro will dazzle you 
with her rendition of the story “Pumplestillskin,” on 
the farm’s tractor-drawn hay ride. For those of you 
trying to get back to the old days, there is also the 
option of a horse drawn carriage ride. For the kids, 
there are magic shows, clowns and face-painting. 

The festival runs every Saturday and Sunday in 
October, from 1 1 a.m. until 5 p.m. Come out and 
support Ridgefield Farm and Orchard and the Shep- 
herd Outdoor Club, who is helping to run the festi- 
val. You are sure to have a good time! 



Members of the Shepherd Outdoors Club pose with a 
pumpkin ut Ridgefield harms. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

Extra Income for ‘99 - Earn $500-$ 1000 weekly stuffing 
envelopes. For details - RUSH $1 .(X) with SASEto: GROUP 
FIVE; 6547 N. Academy Blvd., PMB-N; Colorado Springs, 
CO 809 IX 

IKAVEL 

Spring Break 2000 with STS - Join America's ti I Student 
I our Operator to Jamaica, Mexico, Bahamas, Cruises, and 
Florida. Now hiring on-campus reps. Call I -800-648-4849 
or visit online at www.slslravel.com 

Browse icpt.com for Springhreak “2(X)0“. ALL destinations 
ollered I rip Participants. Student Orgs Sc Campus Sales 
Reps wanted, fabulous parlies, hotels Sc prices. C'all Inter- 
Campus 8(X)-327-60 1 3 

To Place a Classified Ad Call 876-5377. 

Reduced Ratesfoi Shepherd Students, h acuity and Staff. 
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News 


Welcome Back: Wizards Wow Butcher Center Crowd 


by Meghan Baird 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Washington Wizards 
dazzled the crowd in their first scrim- 
mage after a one-year absence from 
Shepherd's campus. 

On Thursday, Oct. 7, the Wiz- 
ards came to the Butcher Center to 
get a little practice before the start 
of the season. "It's a good facility," 
said Head Coach Gar Heard. "It's 
good for the players to get out ev- 
ery once in a while.” 

In the scrimmage, the team was 
separated into the Blue team and the 
White team. The Blue team got an 
early jump with Juwan Howard 
starting them off in the first quarter. 
Despite early fouls on both sides, the 


Blue team came out on top of the 
first quarter with a 20-7 lead. 

Dominating until the fourth 
quarter, the Blue team showed off 
the skills of rookies like Richard 
Hamilton and Calvin Booth. Many 
of the returning players, such as 
Howard and Isaac Austin, brought 
in the crowds. 

The White team, consisting of 
big names such as Jahidi White and 
Rod Strickland, may have gotten off 
to a bad start, but in the end showed 
the big bad Blue team who was boss, 
with a final score of 74-66. 

The Shepherdstown commu- 
nity, though many of them not Wiz- 
ard fans, came out of the woodwork 
to enjoy a night of "Big Town" ex- 


citement. "It livens up the commu- 
nity." said sophomore Joe Fling. 

Junior Kassandra Kilby said. "1 
think it's a great opportunity for 
those who can't go out to D.C. to 
watch them." 

There were those who come for 
the game, and there were those who 
come for the men. "Number 33's 
pretty cute." said senior Sarah 
Reeves. 

Of course, some of the attend- 
ees were fans of the Wizards. "I 
think they're gonna be a lot better 
this year." said sophomore Barb 
Oiler. " They were close to the play- 
offs last year. I think that if they 
make it to the playoffs, they'll be 
more fun to watch.” 



The Washington Wizards dazzle the 
Shepherd crowd in an intra-squad 
scrimmage at the Butcher Center. 


Putting a Face to Unheard Voices, Shepherd Adds Its Own Story 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

A Shepherd student was im- 
mortalized in plaster as part of the 
“Unheard Voices” art exhibit on 
Monday, Oct. 4. 

“Unheard Voices” is an inter- 
active art exhibit featuring plaster 
casts of sexual assault victims as well 
as recordings of the victims telling 
their stories in their own words. 
Jason Di I ley, the artist responsible 
for “Unheard Voices,” will do a plas- 
ter cast of one sexual assault victim 
in each of the cities that the tour vis- 
its. The cast is added to the rest of 
the show and will tour around the 
country for others to see. 

“Someone from the college 
came forward with enough courage 
to tell their story,” Dilley said dur- 
ing the opening ceremonies of the 
exhibit. “People are now talking 
about domestic violence and sexual 


assault more so than any time in his- 
tory.” 

The cas.t is done using 
algenade, the same type of material 
used for dental casts. The algenade 
is poured over the subject's face. 

“You have to remember not to 
smile,” Dilley said to his subject. 
“Many a cast has been ruined by 
smiling.” 

When the algenade dries, it is 
covered in gauze strips that have 
been dipped in plaster. After the 
gauze dries, the subject tips his ot- 
her head forward and the mask falls 
off, revealing a perfect impression of 
the subject’s face. The cast is then 
filled with plaster, which takes about 
one hour to dry. When the cast is 
broken, the plaster face is taken out 
and mounted to go along with the 
rest of the exhibit. 

“We pick and choose which 
stories we take each time,” Dilley 
said. “There are three tours of 'Un- 


heard Voices' running at the same 
time throughout the country. This 
particular piece may end up in one 
of the other tours after it goes to 
Concord.” 

“Unheard Voices” will be at 
Davis and Elkins College through 


Oct. 29. After that, the show will 
move to Concord College where it 
will be on display from Nov. 1-12. 
For more information about the 
show, contact the West Virginia 
Foundation for Rape Information 
Services website at www.fris.org. 



Sophomore Bernard Thomas e xperiences both the sight and sound of the many 
exhibits in "Unheard Voices." 
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Free Cuba Now! Voices Behind the Castro Regime 


by Sarah Alouf 

Picked Staffs Writer^ 

“Something inside you keeps 
you going,” Lala Mooney said while 
discussing her experiences in Cuba 
at the latest of the Multicultural Stu- 
dent Services Lecture Series called 
“Free Cuba Now!” 

Mooney was one of two speak- 
ers at the discussion. She was joined 
by Frank Calzon, the executive di- 
rector of the Free Cuba Now Orga- 
nization in Washington, D.C. Both 
speakers discussed the situation in 
Cuba. Mooney gave a personal ac- 
count of her time spent there, and 
Calzon gave a general discussion of 
the current political problems in 
Cuba. 

Mooney focused on three 
things while telling her story. She 
discussed her hope in Cuba, success 
in America and the passing of the 
torch to her children. 

Mooney came to the United 
States to help others, and she did so 
by earning a degree in psychology 
from Catholic University and spend- 
ing four years doing social work. 
She has overcome many obstacles 
to get to this place in her life. 

Her story began in 1961 when 
she was a young girl in Cuba. She 


said she looked out of her window 
and saw that her home was sur- 
rounded by a militia. They came into 
her house and look everyone over 
12 years old to prison. Her mother 
was left behind because she had just 
lost a baby. There were so many 
people taken prisoner that a 
neighbor’s home had to be turned 
into a temporary prison. Mooney 
said, “1 was afraid, but I had hope.” 
The men were sent to separate 
prisons and given no food for three 
days. A few did not survive. 
Through all this, there was still hope. 
When one man, Mooney’s uncle, 
refused to eat, another man fed him 
before eating food for himself. Here, 
Mooney paused to say that people 
should “be ready to give of yourself 
for someone else.” 

When Cuban President Fidel 
Castro finally allowed the Cuban 
people to leave the country, Mooney 
came to America. She was one of 
14 children; 1 1 of her siblings re- 
ceived college degrees. Her brother, 
Xavier, became the first Cuban 
mayor of Miami. Her four children 
have all earned college degrees and 
pursued careers in politics. 

Mooney described going back 
to Cuba for the first time this past 


summer. She said that the Cuban 
people have not lost hope and still 
have a lot of pride. She was, how- 
ever, saddened by the desperate state 
of the economy. Castro has created 
a new law that prevents the Cuban 
people from leaving their designated 
area without permission. The state 
of hospitals in Cuba is deplorable. 
One woman had to bring her own 
light bulb to the hospital when she 
went to have a baby. 

Mooney concluded by describ- 
ing how well she was treated as a 
tourist. She could go anywhere she 
pleased while Cubans were not al- 
lowed to visit some hotels and 
beaches. She could get medicine 
easily while Cubans could not. 

Calzon discussed the current situ- 
ation in Cuba. He began by describ- 
ing a personal memory of his own. 
He remembers looking from the win- 
dow of his apartment in 1958 and 
seeing a large crowd. He went to 
see what the crowd was looking at, 
and saw two young men who had 
been killed by the ruling Batista re- 
gime and left in the street as a warn- 
ing. 

With this grim picture setting 
the mood, Calzon gave a five-minute 
summary of Cuban history. He de- 


scribed slavery, wars, the Bay of Pigs 
invasion, the Platt Amendment, the 
take over by the Batista regime, the 
U.S. embargo and Castro’s move to 
power. In Cuba today, the govern- 
ment controls the economy and Cu- 
bans have a panic mentality. Calzon 
gave his listeners a chance to under- 
stand this panic mentality by telling 
them how lucky they were. They 
did not have to worry that spies 
could be listening at the door. 

Once Calzon had concluded, he 
and Mooney made final comments 
during a question and answer ses- 
sion. Calzon said that those who 
think Cuba is a good model for 
poorer countries should “go to Cuba 
as a Cuban” instead of as a tourist. 

Calzon and Mooney ended by 
telling students to get involved in any 
way they can. Students were urged 
to write to their congressmen and 
join Amnesty International, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the 
release of “prisoners of conscience.” 
They were also urged to write let- 
ters requesting the release of one 
particular political prisoner. In this 
way, students were given the oppor- 
tunity to feel like they were actually 
making a difference by saving one 
person at a time. 


Spring Break Tour of France 


by Stacey Folk 

Picket Staff Writer 

Dr. Jean Ouedraogo, assistant 
professor of modern languages, is 
organizing a trip to France during 
Spring Break. He is excited about 
the advantages the students will gain 
from this experience. 

“These students will benefit tre- 
mendously being exposed to a dif- 
ferent cultural background,” he said. 

Linking the culture they have 
learned about to real life, tangible ob- 
servation will lead the students to 
“discover their passions and give 
them the initiative to further ex- 
plore,” according to Ouedraogo. He 
said that being in a country where 
English is a foreign language will 
give his students confidence and a 
sense of pride in being able to un- 
derstand and appreciate their trav- 
els. Ouedraogo said that recogniz- 
ing the historical significance of tour 


sites and using the language they 
have learned in class will serve as 
“meaningful results of their pro- 
gram.” 

Since foreign language is not a 
prerequisite for all majors, 
Ouedraogo is hoping this trip will 
bring interest to the modern lan- 
guages department. He said: “Stu- 
dents are the best recruiters. I an- 
ticipate that these students will share 
their experiences with many who 
may not otherwise be exposed to our 
department and inspire them to in- 
quire about classes not just in French 
but other languages as well” 

About 20 students are signed 
up for the trip, but it is not too late. 
The deadlines were set to assist in 
financial planning and are not defi- 
nite. For further information con- 
cerning the trip, contact Ouedraogo 
at 876-5250, visit his office at Knutti 
217, or email him at 
jouedrao@shepherd.edu. 
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Shepherd Celebrates Chopin With Three Romantic Evenings 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 

Frederic Chopin died of tuber- 
culosis at the age of only 39. Al- 
though this year celebrates the 1 50"’ 
anniversary of his death. Chopin, the 
Romantic conception of the musical 
genius, visits Shepherd through the 
vibrancy of a series of musical per- 
formances in celebration of his life 
and work. 

Under the di- 
rection of the Co- 
ordinator of Piano 
Studies Dr. Scott 
Beard, the 

Reynolds Hall 
Chopin Festival in- 
cludes three sepa- 
rate “Romantic 
Evenings” featur- 
ing a lifetime of 
Chopin’s music 
throughout the month of November. 

Although several isolated con- 
certs have occurred throughout the 
area, Beard noted that Shepherd's 
festival is “the only multi-concert 
event in the region.” In his second 
year of coordinating the festival and 
appreciative of audience support, 
Beard referred to the student, staff 


and community benefits that the 
Reynolds series offers in providing 
free classical concerts. The series 
hopes to feature a different artist in 
the future for every Reynolds Hall 
Recital season. 

Beard explained the complex- 
ity and incredible range of Chopin's 
music as an extension to the concep- 
tion of Chopin's music as light or 
sensitive. As a prolific composer. 

Chopin's works in- 
clude simple exer- 
cises written for 
students, lush, lyri- 
cal Romantic noc- 
turnes and also 
lively dances of his 
Polish homeland. 

Shepherd's 
festival reflects 
these diverse sides 
of Chopin’s musi- 
cal and composi- 
tional genius. Additionally, the 
Reynolds Hall performances involve 
not only Chopin’s more popular 
etudes, nocturnes and lyrical ballads 
but also his rarely performed waltzes 
and songs. 

In fact, the first concert features 
Dr. Laura Kafka, soprano, and Dr. 
Lucy Mauro on piano and Chopin’s 


rareh performed songs. As a Pol- 
ish music specialist. Kafka will sing 
the complete selection of songs in 
the original Polish. This special con- 
cert will be held on Tuesday. Nov. 
2 at 8 p.m. 

Shepherd's own music ma- 
jors and Beard's private students 
will perform for 
ond concert. 

Held on Tues- 
day. Nov. 9 at 
7:30 p.m.. the 
piano students’ 
selections in- 
clude many of 
Chopin's earlier 
works actually 
published by his 
own students af- 
ter his death. A 
free reception 
will follow the 
concert. 

Beard 
will perform the 
final concert in 
the series on 
Tuesday, Nov. 

16 at 8 p.m. 

This concluding concert features the 
early Nocturne Op. 72, the Waltz 
Op. 69 no. I. several other Etudes. 


Mazurkas and the famous "Heroic” 
Polonaise Op. 53. The Polonaise 
highlights the marching qualities of 
this Polish military dance as hoof 
beats of the cavalry men will surely 
trample over the audience. 

Chopin, known for his mim- 
icry. socialized in a circle of artists 
such as Lizt. Delacroix and novelist 
George Sand. 
Sand, assuming 
a male name and 
guise, shared a 
“ r o m antic 
friendship” with 
Chopin. Well- 
known through- 
u out his life but 
| terribly sick near 
2. his death, 
Chopin com- 
posed, per- 
formed and 
taught among 
1 the elite of the 
Parisian salons. 
Although dying 
in a fervor of 
Romantic spirit, 
Chopin’s recep- 
tion at Shepherd celebrates his long- 
lasting life in both the repertoire and 
human hearts. 


Schedule For 
Chopin Concerts 

Tuesday, Nov. 2 at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday, Nov. 9 at 7:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, Nov. 16 at 8 p.m. 
All concerts will be 
held in Reynolds Hall 



Dr. Laura Kajka. a polish music 
specialist, will perform the first concert 
honoring Chopin. All three concerts 
will be held in Reynolds Hall. 


Celtic Dance Troupe Offers More Than Just Rhythm 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Celtic Rhythm, a music and 
dance troupe from Dublin, Ireland, 
made their U.S. debut as they 
wowed Shepherd with traditional 
tunes and fresh choreography. Play- 
ing to packed houses both Thursday, 
Oct. 14 and Friday, Oct. 15, the 
young group’s hands and feet Hew 
as they entertained the audience with 
their songs, poetry, history and 
dance. 

They began both evenings by 
asking the audience to stand as they 
sang both the Irish and American 
National Anthem. Brian Carr, the 
tour manager, then gave a quick les- 
son in the history of Ireland, setting 
the mood for the rest of the evening. 

The 16 member troupe con- 
sisted of eight dancers, three vocal- 
ists. a flutist, a harpist, an accordian 
player, a fiddle player and a uillean 


pipes player. Together, the group 
melded traditional Irish step dance, 
ballads and melodies with an energy 
and humor as new as a just-born 
babe. Half “Riverdance” and half 
“Stomp!,”the group was unlike any- 
thing Shepherdstown has ever seen. 

As the dancers fell into reels 
and jigs as easily as they changed 
from ballet to tap shoes, the audi- 
ence clapped in time to the lively 
music. One number, “Blackbird ", 
had the dancers show off their fancy 
footwork, dancing faster and faster 
as the musicians took a break. The 
stage was a mass of Hying feet as 
dancers became airborne one after 
another. 

The vocalists, too, dazzled the 
audience, with both a cappella and 
accompanied pieces. “Black is the 
Color.” a traditional Irish ballad that 
is still sung in the hills of Appala- 
chia. brought both singers Connor 
Walsh and Elaine Foley to the stage 


to treat the audience to soaring har- 
monies that were accented by a soft 
haip. Foley later led the entire audi- 
ence in a sing-along of the ballad 
"Sail Away.” a song that spoke of 
the frustration of big city life and 
growing old. 

The musicians were also amaz- 
ing. Playing each piece with no mu- 
sic in front of them, each musician 
took time to play a solo sometime 
throughout the performance. Their 
mastery belied their young ages, as 
they changed tempo and sometimes 
even tunes with nary a pause to be 
heard. The uillean pipes, a tradi- 
tional Irish instrument that is kin to 
the bagpipes of Scotland, were es- 
pecially stirring. 

The troupe got a chance to 
slay in Shepherdstown during their 
visit here, dining in the cafeteria and 
checking out the shops on German 
Street. They even played an im- 
promptu soccer match against 


Shepherd’s womens’ soccer team, a 
game that neither side will admit to 
losing. 

The troupe closed out their Fri- 
day concert with an encore. All the 
members of the troupe sang a song 
about a Celtic war hero before tak- 
ing their final bows and leaving the 
stage to pack up their things and 
journey to their next destination. 


Are You 
Pregnant? 

Free Pregnancy Test 

& 

Someone to Listen 

( 304 ) 876-3598 

Hours: Mondays 9 am-1 2 Noon & 6-9 pm 
Wednesdays 6-9 pm 
Fndays & Saturdays by Appointment 

Across trom Shepherdstown Fire Hall on 
45 in the Maddox Professional Buildj 
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by Stephny McKown 

Picket^ Staff Writer^ 

A small group of students stand 
outside a fence studded with barbed 
wire waiting to be taken inside while 
a guard looks on from his vantage 
point in the tower. It is Saturday 
morning during Homecoming week- 
end, and they are going into a prison 
instead of to the parade or football 
game. 

Every Saturday from 1 1 :30 
a.m. to 2 p.m., students from Dr. 
Hope Maxwell-Snyder’s Spanish 
399 class go to teach Hispanic in- 
mates English at Roxbury Correc- 
tional Institute located near Hagers- 
town. Ron Bucher, coordinator of 
volunteer services at Roxbury, be- 
lieves that this is the first time in the 
country that such a program has 
been successfully implemented. 

The program was attempted in 
California, but the project failed due 
to lack of interest on the part of in- 
mates. The inmates at Roxbury give 
up their recreation time on Satur- 
days in order to attend the classes. 
Feeling that it is a special occasion, 


they take care to be clean and nicely 
dressed. John Wikoff, a student at 
Shepherd as well as a correctional 
officer at Roxbury Institute, initiated 
the project when he noticed that the 
population of Hispanics who could 
not function on a daily basis because 
they could not understand English 
had grown considerably in the 
prison. Wikoff volunteers his time to 
stand guard and Pamela Desensi, a 
teacher employed by the prison, at- 
tends the classes. 

The students made some inter- 
esting discoveries when they started 
teaching classes at the prison. It 
became apparent that many inmates 
spoke Heritage Spanish, the infor- 
mal language that they grew up 
around in villages and homes. The 
inmates wanted to learn how to read, 
write and speak in formal Spanish. 

The inmates are all on differ- 
ent levels, which makes the work 
more challenging. Magdalena 
Tondera Brant, one of the students 
participating, said, “one very intelli- 
gent and talented student who writes 
short stories asked me to bring po- 
etry, particularly Ovid.” Emily 


Osterman, another “teacher,” said 
that she could “learn more Spanish 
from speaking with them [the pris- 
oners] than in any classroom.” 

The students find that the 28 
prisoners are people who really want 
to learn English and who are moti- 
vated and receptive. Brant feels that 
taking this class will help motivate 
prisoners to stay out of prison. The 
students indicated that they taught 
in a very safe and comfortable envi- 
ronment. Before they ever went to 
the prison, they were briefed on se- 
curity and precautionary measures. 
Maxwell-Snyder said, “Students 
have had to rethink stereotypes [of 
prisoners and Latin Americans] be- 
cause the prisoners are teaching 


them something.” At the end of the 
semester, the prisoners will be given 
certificates indicating that they have'~ 
completed the course. These cer- 
tificates will help them in the legal 
process since they will be able to 
prove that they have been using the 
time to better themselves. Maxwell- 
Snyder hopes to see some of the in- 
mates’ writing published. 

Students involved in the project 
are Katherine Ashlock. Robert Bell, 
Erin Cuppett, Shannon Daras, Amy 
DeHaven, Kristen Frace, Kimberly 
Karras, Katrina Miller, Rebecca 
Myers, Wayne Nardolillo, Emily 
Osterman, Lisa Piercy, Lawrence 
Pion, Nicole Shaffer, and Magdalena 
Tondera Brant. 


Residence Hall Students Spooked by Shepherd Spirits 


cont’d from pg.l 

the young ghost haunts the halls of 
Gardiner where alarm clocks go off 
on their own and televisions flick off 
and on. 

Turner Hall According to 
Forrest Snider, an RA in Thacher, 
George is the ghost who lives in the 
“Rock Room” in the basement. 
Nicole Di ley, a sophomore computer 
science major, says that George was 
a construction worker when Turner 
was being built. He died during the 
construction in an accident, and since 
it was his last place before death, he 
haunts the building. George likes to 
play tricks on people by turning on 
televisions and playing with VCR's 
by rewinding and fast-forwarding 
tapes during all hours of the night. 
Others claim that they had problems 
with objects in their room being 
moved — posters would be turned 
upside down and stuffed animals 
would be repositioned. One student 
who used to live in Turner says that 
in one incident, she and her room- 
mate were' experiencing problems 


with their stereo. She said that as 
they went to turn it off, it turned off 
by itself, the lid to the player opened 
and the CD shot out and shattered 
against the wall. 

Kenamond Hall A little boy 
runs the halls and visits the rooms 
of first Boor residents in Kenamond. 
According to Snider, the boy was 
one of the maintenance people’s son. 
The little boy was playing patiently, 
waiting for his father to finish work 
so that he could take him swimming. 
His father kept telling him that it 
would have to wait. Eventually, the 
boy went swimming on his own and 
did not survive the Potomac. It’s 
been said his spirit remains in 
Kenamond. The little boy enjoys 
watching television, so he likes to 
go from room to room and turn TVs 
on, tuning them to cartoons. The 
little boy also likes to be friends with 
residents, so if you feel a cool breeze 
by your side, the little boy has taken 
a liking to you. 

Miller Hall If you stand just 
the right way and look at just the 


right angle, you can see a light shin- 
ing brightly in the attic, where the 
ghost of Miller resides. On all oc- 
casions, the attic is locked and the 
stairs are cordoned off, so no one is 
up there. Why is there a light on? 
According to Snider, a nursing stu- 
dent committed suicide by hanging 
herself in one of the rooms many 
years ago. After her death, there 
were claims that the room was 
haunted. People could see a figure 
standing in the window and there 
was a figure that would pace the 
hallways. An exorcism was per- 
formed in one room, crosses still re- 
main as reminders above the doors. 
When I lived in Miller in 1 997, there 
was an incident of scathing notes left 
on our dry erase boards one evening. 
They were threats from “the person 
who lived upstairs.” Supposedly, we 
were disturbing this person. The 
strange thing about the messages 
was that they were on every single 
door that had a white-board and they 
were written backwards, similar to 
looking at a reflection in the mirror 


of something you write. 

Shaw and Thacher Halls 
Shaw and Thacher are relatively 
new, but they are beginning their 
ghost legends. According to Snider, 
there was an incident in Thacher a 
few years ago with a female student. 
She was studying one evening while 
her roommate was down the hall vis- 
iting some friends. She had the ra- 
dio on for light background music 
when suddenly the stations started 
changing. She got up to fix it, think- 
ing that the station had faded out. 
When she returned to studying, she 
felt a chilly breeze in the room. As- 
suming that the window was open, 
she turned her head to check the 
window, when out of the corner of 
her eye, she saw a picture frame on 
her shelf fly into the air and crash 
against the wall, breaking glass ev- 
ery where. Completely terrified, the 
girl ran from the room screaming. 
When she returned with an RA, the 
picture frame was returned to the 
shelf and the broken glass was 
stacked neatly in front of it. 


Photo by Stephny McKown 
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Definitely 

by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 


As of late the Rams Defense 
has stood tall and kept opposing of- 
fenses to minimal performances. 
Saturday Oct. 16 was no different 
as trash-talking Fairmont fell to the 
Rams of Shepherd 42-7. 

The Falcons had great field po- 
sition to start the game beginning 
play on their own 4 1 . Fairmont quar- 
terback Bryan Harmon, the NCAA 
Division II player of the week for 
Oct 9-15, came out throwing. He 
connected twice for 9 yards and then 
ran for 3 more to enter into Shep- 
herd territory. Two plays later Shep- 
herd forced a fumble that Matt 
Roark recovered for the Rams. 

After the offense failed to move 
the ball Harmon and the Fairmont 
offense went back to work from their 
own 20. Highly touted running back 
Robert Davidson ran for 3 yards be- 
fore Matt Roark once again fell on a 
Falcons fumble deep inside Fairmont 
territory. 

Joel Gordon made them pay 
hitting Jason Dirting on a nine yard 
scoring pass. The next two Fairmont 
possessions were nonexistent as the 

Sport Shorts 

Welcome back to sports shorts 
as we check what’s going on around 
Shepherd. This past week, the men’s 
soccer team came up big with an 8- 
0 victory over Ohio Valley. Tim 
Wilfong, Ryan Quinn, and Kris 
Goodwin all finished with two goals. 
Jason Amaguana and John Lothes 
both added single goals to round out 
the scoring. The men then fell to 
Salem-Teikyo 2-0 to bring their sea- 
son record to 5-7. 

Meanwhile, women’s soccer 
remained hot. They blanked Salem- 
Teikyo 5-0. Emily Bowles scored 
four times before the fans at Ram 
Stadium. Kelly Cooper scored the 
remaining goal and the ladies lifted 
their record to an impressive 7-4- 1 . 

Talking about hot, what about 
Ram Volleyball? These ladies are on 
fire. They recently returned from 
the Regional Quad Meet at Charles- 
ton, W.Va. where they came away 
undefeated with victories against 


Defensive 


Rams Running Wild 


Falcons failed to convert a single list 
down. Then midway through the 
second quarter, trailing 15-0. 
Fairmont successfully faked a punt 
gaining 27 yards to the Shepherd 27- 
yard line. Starting to gain momen- 
tum, Harmon went back to pass and 
threw a perfect ball to Ram line- 
backer Mike Pitts to end the drive. 

Fairmont scored early in the 
third quarter and momentum started 
to shift. The Falcons offense was 
gaining confidence and took the field 
for their second possession of the 
quarter. Harmon immediately went 
to air where Rams corner James 
Rooths gladly intercepted the pass 
and returned it for a Shepherd Score. 

The Defense held Fairmont to 
132 total yards and seven points in 
an outstanding performance. The 
Offense rushed for 487 yards while 
passing for 173. Running back 
Damian Beane carried the ball for 
193 yards including a 7 1 -yard scor- 
ing play. Joel Gordon connected on 
9 of 20 passes for 173 yards and 2 
touchdowns in his second collegiate 
start. Dalevon Smith made a great 
impression carrying the ball II times 
for 229 yards with touchdowns of 
92 and 78 yards. 


cont'd from pj>. I 

in one game is an NCAA Divi- 
sion II record). Dirting was the other 
half of the J-n-J connection. Gor- 
don to Dirting was good for 31 
yards on four receptions and one 
score 

The Rams 
took advantage 
ofa WVU-Tech 
defense that 
was undoubt- 
edly trying to 
stop Harlon Hill candidate Beane. 
With eight to nine men on the line 
of scrimmage for most of the day, 
they still failed to stop Beane. 

Unfortunately for the Golden 
Bears, trying to stop Beane and ac- 
tually stopping Beane are two en- 
tirely different things. He started 
strong with 23 yards on the Rams' 
first drive and never slowed down, 
with 125 yards entering the fourth 
quarter, the Rams had the ball on 
their own 38 leading 39-6. Beane 
crashed over the left side, rambling 
62 yards for the score. 

There were many heroes on the 
offensive side of the ball as Shep- 
herd rolled up 547 yards of total of- 
fense. The offense protected their 


quarterback while opening the holes 
the Rams ran through. 

But there were two sides of 
the ball working to near perfection 
on Saturday. Shepherd’s defense 
was Ram tough. Defensive lineman 
Jonathan Hibbard, who finished the 
game with nine 
tackles, two for 
loss, anchored 
a defense that 
held WVU- 
Tech to minus 
three yards on the ground. 

The secondary stood their 
ground as well, breaking up passes 
and holding the Golden Bear quar- 
terback Damon Puckette to 108 
yards passing. The defense came up 
big with three turnovers as Chris 
Field forced a fumble and Tyrone 
Shelby intercepted a Puckette pass 
returning it 1 7 yards fora score. The 
Golden Bears were stopped cold for 
most of the day. 

With the offense and defense 
both finding themselves in the end 
zone, it seemed almost poetic when 
the special teams ended the scoring 
when Dirting blocked Eddie 
Johnson's punt and recovered it for 
the final points of the game. 


Score by Quarters 1 2 3 4 Final 

WVU-Tech 6 0 0 0 6 

Shepherd 18 14 7 28 60 

Atiendance - 5,300 


Golfers Frown in Chocolate Town, Pa. 


Charles- ^ ^ ton. West 

Virginia State and 

Concord. Laura 

Roberts rams had a 
huge weekend helping the Rams to 
an overall record of 14-6 and 7-3 in 
the WVIAC. 

The ladies tennis team finished 
up three matches this past week, tak- 
ing 2-of-3. They defeated 
Shenandoah and Goucher while fall- 
ing to Gettysburg. Number one seed 
Natasha Jeremiejczyk came away 
with the Rams’ only victory against 
Gettysburg as the team fell 6- 1 . But 
Shepherd rallied as good teams do, 
defeating Shenandoah 6-1 and 
Goucher 8-1. The weekend found 
the ladies with an 8-6 record on the 
season. 

Congratulations Rams! I’ll see 
you next sports shorts and if there is 
anything going on in the world of 
Shepherd Sports that you think 
needs to be included you can con- 
tact me through the Picket. 


by Andrew Graham 
Picket Staff Writer 

After Shepherd’s visit to 
Hershey (Pa.) Country Club on Oct. 
10, coach Mike Jacobs asked the 
same question he’s been asking all 
year. “Will the real Rams please step 
up?” No one is sure if he has found 
an answer. 

A new name led the Rams’ 
leader board. Ross Shapiro finished 
fifth for the tournament with a 75. 
Jason Pierson, after some difficulty 
from the greens, posted a 77, while 
freshman Matt Sullivan, playing 
from the fifth spot, shot an 80. 

The Rams finished third in the 
tournament, trailing only Millersville 
(Pa.)and Division III national power 
Western Maryland, who took over 
second from Shepherd when their 
number two player claimed medal- 
ist honors with a one-under 7 1 . This 
was the second third place finish lor 


Shepherd this fall. 

Jacobs is still -waiting for the 
team’s chemistry to mesh and move 
the Rams into more competitive 
play. “It all depends on if we can get 
everyone juiced at the same time,” 
Jacobs said. “Once we experience 
that feeling... the chemistry will all 
come together and we will post some 
great numbers.” 

The Hershey experience was 
frustrating for the Rams, especially 
on the greens. Shapiro, who led the 
Rams, turned putts away on some 
of the aerated greens. Pierson lipped 
out putts, much to his frustration, 
and Sullivan had a rough start. 
Maybe Aaron Mueller summed it up 
best when he said it was just a day 
when he hit the ball well, but did not 
score at a level he was used to. 

Shepherd’s next match lakes 
them to the Atlantic coast for a 16- 
team tournament at Eagle’s Land- 
ing in Ocean City on Oct. 22-23. 
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President’s Commission on Race Releases Its 
Recommendations to Promote Campus Diversity 



Theater Features Double Delight 


Is Shepherd 
Branching Out? 

by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd administrators have been 
sniffing around Martinsburg in hopes of 
finding property to open a branch to 
better serve the needs of Berkeley 
County residents. 

‘The idea to expand to Martinsburg 
has been one that has been kicked 
around for a while,” said Peter 
Checkovich, the provost for Shepherd’s 
community and technical college. For 
now, the plan is to open a branch of the 
community college to bring classes to 
residents in Berkeley and Morgan coun- 
ties, as well as to move some of the 
general studies classes to Martinsburg 
to shift some of the traffic away from 
Shepherdstown. 

The exploration of a possible 
Martinsburg branch comes at the tail 
end of a higher education study spon- 
sored by the West Virginia Legislature. 
Because of the study, many of the state 
legislators agree that there is a need for 
a college in Martinsburg. Questions still 
remain as to which state college should 
be in charge. 

Delegate John Doyle, D-Jefferson, 
thinks that Shepherd is the most obvi- 
ous choice to open a Martinsburg col- 
lege. “We need to get more people in 
the Eastern Panhandle in college,” he 
said, citing information gathered during 
the study. “If we all agree that there 
needs to be a college in Martinsburg, 
why not let Shepherd do it?” Doyle also 
pointed out that right now, Shepherd is 
getting the least amount of funding from 
the state, receiving about $3,080 per 
student compared to WVU’s $6,000 
plus per student. 

Alan Ingle, vice president for ad- 
ministration and finance, is hopeful 
about the possibility of opening a branch 
in Martinsburg. He said that by re- 
searching possible sites in Martinsburg, 
Shepherd could better meet the needs 
of Berkeley County commuters. 

Ingle said: “It’s something that the 

president [o f Shepherd! wants to focus 

Martinsburg cont'd on pg. 3 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

A night at the theater is starting to 
sound more appealing with the recent 
release of two plays from the Shepherd 
College theater department, “How I 
Learned to Drive” and “Chekhov Sto- 
ries.” 

The two plays opened yesterday 
and will run in rotating repertory, on an 
alternating nightly schedule, through 
Nov. 19. In honor of the opening of 
“Chekhov Stories,” Russian cuisine will 
be served Nov. 10 at a dinner theater 
held in partnership with Program Board 
in the Storer Ballroom. Tickets are $10 
and available at the Information Desk. 

Paula Vogel’s “How I Learned to 


Drive” won the Pulitzer Prize for Drama 
in 1 998 and is definitely worth the rec- 
ognition. This moving coming-of-age 
drama details the story of a young 
woman growing up in the 1 960s. Feel- 
ing out of touch with her family, she 
turns to her uncle who seems to be the 
only person who will listen to her. The 
young woman finds herself lost among 
choices and searching for safety, 
warmth, love and family. 

“The story is about a young girl 
turning into a woman and how she deals 
with the haunting fact of her memory,” 
said Melanie Roberson, an actress in 
the play. 

The acting in “Drive” is very in- 
tense. The actors play out the 

cont’d on pg. 13 


by Keith Bloyer 
Picket Staff Writer 

The goal of Shepherd College is 
more diversity and improved race rela- 
tions. To help with this task, President 
David Dunlop formed the President’s 
Commission on Diversity and Social 
Justice last spring. This group of indi- 
viduals came up with six recommenda- 
tions to accomplish its goal. 

Shepherd held “A Dialogue on 
Race” on March 1 1 , attended by over 
200 people. In response to this dialogue 
Dunlop formed the commission. The 
commission features a diverse range of 
students, faculty and staff. The com- 
mission met in the spring and again this 
fall. It was then that they developed 
these recommendations and presented 
them to Dunlop. 

The commission is co-chaired by 
Tami Watkins, a Shepherd junior, and 
Doug Cooper, an education professor. 
On the work of the commission, Coo- 
per said: “We focused on different is- 
sues that we thought would be good rec- 
ommendations to take for actions to im- 
prove the climate on campus on diver- 
sity and social justice.” 

The first recommendation is to hold 
forums on diversity and social justice. 
The second recommendation is to es- 
tablish a clearinghouse for information 
about social justice and diversity. Rec- 
ommendation three is to add or to cre- 
ate a required general studies course 
that looks at human relations and cul- 
tural sensitivity. The fourth recommen- 
dation involves creating a staff and fac- 
ulty recruitment and retention plan. 
Recommendation five favors the estab- 
lishment and support of diversity and 
social justice education programs for the 
entire campus community. The final 
recommendation is to establish a stand- 
ing body that would oversee diversity 
and social justice issues. 

It is the hope of the commission 
that after these recommendations are 
implemented, there will be more to fol- 
low. According to Dr. Momodou 
Darboe, “creating the type of atmo- 
sphere we want will have to take more 
than these recommendations.” 
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Compiled by Paula Higgins 

Upcoming Program Board Events 

On Nov, 5 at 7 p.m., PB will host guest speaker Dr. Katherine Snyder in 
Reynolds Hall as part of the Multicultural and Contemporary Issues Lecture 
Series. The topic to be discussed is "'Resilience: PsychoSocial Factors In- 
volved in Combating Illness and Trauma.” A dinner theater will be held on 
Nov. 10 at 6 p.m. in the Storer Ballroom. The Shepherd College Theater 
will perform "Chekhov Stories” and a catered Russian meal will be served. 
Tickets are $10 and available at the Information Desk. On Nov. 1 1 at 10 
p.m. and Nov. 12 at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m., "American Pie” will be showing in 
Reynolds Hall. 

Millbrook Orchestra Presentation 

The Millbrook Orchestra will present its second concert of the 1999- 
2000 season on Saturday, Nov. 6 at 8 p.m. in the Wright Denny School 
Auditorium. The concert will feature Bartok’s "Romanian Folk Dances,” 
Schubert’s “Symphony No. 6 in C Major” and Schumann’s "Cello Concerto 
in A Minor” with soloist Marcio Botelho, Millbrook’s principal cellist. Tick- 
ets are $22 for adults, $20 for seniors and $12 for students. For reserva- 
tions^ 876-3170. 

Essay Contest 

The deadline for the Elie Wiesel Prize in Ethics Essay Contest is Jan. 
21 , 2000. The contest is open to full-time junior and senior undergraduate 
students. Suggested topics include ethical issues that concern students the 
most and concrete proposals designed to deal with them, what actions must 
be taken to prevent the 21* century from repeating the mistakes of genocide 
from the past and what is the most profound moral dilemma you have per- 
sonally experienced and what this experience has taught you about ethics. 
First prize will receive $5,000. Second prize will receive $2,500 and third 
prize will receive $1 ,500. There will also be two honorable mentions, which 
will receive $500 each. For more information, call 212-490-7777. 
Upcoming Recitals 

As part of the Reynolds Hall Recital Series, a student recital will be held 
on Tuesday, Nov. 9 at 7:30 p.m. in Reynolds Hall. Shepherd student pianists 
and students of local teachers will present a recital of Chopin’s early mas- 
terworks. A third concert will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 16 at 8 p.m. Dr. 
Scott Beard, coordinator of keyboard studies at Shepherd, will be perform- 
ing several of Chopin’s seldom-heard early works. All recitals are free and 
open to the public. For more information, call the music department 
concertline at 876-5555. 

Small Business Development to Host Forum 

Shepherd College’s Small Business Development Center will host the 
satellite forum, "Buying Recycled: The Real Story About Cost, Availability 
and Quality” on Tuesday, Nov. 9 from 1 1 a.m. to 1 p.m. in Knutti Hall Room 
G-10. The forum is designed to provide businesses, governments and other 
organizations with insight on ways to purchase quality, competitively priced 
recycled content products. The forum is sponsored by the Community and 
Technical College at Shepherd and the West Virginia Development Office. 
For more information or to register, call 876-5261 . 

Performing Arts Series to Host Guest 

The Performing Arts Series at Shepherd will host the Klezmer Conser- 
vatory Band on Saturday, Nov. 6 at 8 p.m. in the Frank Center Theater. The 
11 -piece band is led by Hankus Netsky and vocalist Judy Bressler. The 
band performs a blend of Yiddish, Eastern European Gypsy melodies, Latin 
tangos, European torch songs, Arabic melodic scales and Dixieland jazz. 
Tickets are $ 1 5, general admission; $ 1 0 senior citizens and Shepherd faculty 
and staff; and $5 for non-Shepherd students. For more information, call the 
Information Desk at 876-5497. 

Art Department to Host Exhibit 

"Body/Politic/Memory” will be exhibited through Friday, Nov. 19 in the 
Frank Center Gallery. The three-person exhibit features artists Traci Molloy, 
Julia Burrows and Cynthia Osbourne. This exhibit is free and open to the 
public. Gallery hours are Monday through Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. For 
more information, call the art department at 876-5224. 


Shepherd College: Two-Year Vs. Four- Year 


by Christina Staubs 

Picket Staff Writer 

Another side of Shepherd College 
is gaining popularity among students. 
The Community and Technical College 
is establishing strong academic ties in 
today’s busy college world. 

Shepherd’s community college is 
designed for two-year associate de- 
grees, such as Business Administration 
and Paralegal. The majority of classes 
are taught on Shepherd’s campus with 
the same professors and curriculum as 
for a four-year bachelor’s degree. 

Every degree offered at the com- 
munity college has its own Advisory 
Board, a group of employees in that 
designated field. The Advisory Board 
critiques and updates the curriculum to 
keep up with the growing job industry. 

Political science professor Hannah 
Geffert said: "The community college 
is trying to break down the barriers and 
impediments for people to continue their 
education and go to college. This two- 
year program is an excellent bridge be- 
tween college and high school.” 

The West Virginia Legislature is 
pushing for the success of the commu- 
nity college. Its purpose is to provide a 
stepping stone from high school to col- 
lege. 

"Our state legislature is very en- 
couraging because people need to be 
trained for jobs in the 2 1 sl century which 
require more than a high school educa- 


tion,” Geffert said. 

Rebecca Moore, an advisor for 
half of the community college students, 
claims that enrollment has increased 10 
percent each year. 

"Whatever we do at the commu- 
nity college will benefit Shepherd Col- 
lege as a four-year institution. We sell 
more of the four-year degree pro- 
grams,” Moore said. 

No exact numbers were given, but 
Moore claims that many students from 
the community college do continue their 
education to a four-year degree. 

Scott Bragunier, an advisee of 
Moore, has just switched to the two- 
year safety technology program. When 
asked what he would have done if there 
was no community college, Bragunier 
said: "Most likely, I would have trans- 
ferred to another college. If Shepherd 
offered my degree in their four-year 
program, then I would definitely stay.” 
Geffert said: "It’s not a threat at 
all to the four-year school. If anything, 
it enhances Shepherd’s ability to serve 
the community by bringing people to a 
real-life college campus and real-life 
college professors and let them see if 
they can do the work. And at the same 
time, it provides necessary skills for 
their desired occupations.” 

A list of the degrees offered at the 
Community and Technical College is in 
the back of the Student Handbook. If 
interested in learning more, contact 
Moore at 876-5181. 
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Drugs on Campus: A User’s Guide 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Three Shepherd students were 
arrested for possession of mari- 
juana Tuesday, Oct. 26 at 10 p.m. 
in Shaw Hall. 

According to Executive Direc- 
tor of External Affairs Valerie 
Owens, Jason Norris Brooks, Craig 
Edward Rauser and Charles Chris- 
tian Smith were charged with pos- 
session after Campus Police found 
15 grams of marijuana in a dorm 
room after a routine room inspec- 
tion held by the Shaw RAs. 

This incident was the second ar- 
rest relating to marijuana posses- 
sion in October. On Oct. 3, two 
Kenamond students, Brandon 
Lindsey and Matthew Smith, were 
arrested and charged with posses- 
sion with intent to distribute after 
police obtained a search warrant 
and made the arrest. 

While both October incidents 
dealt with marijuana, the charges 
brought against the earlier incident 
were different than the more recent 
arrests. According to Director of 


Residence Life Harry Young, “if 
someone is caught with enough 
stuff, it’s charged as possession 
with intent to distribute. That’s a 
felony. But if it’s not enough, it’ll 
be possession, just a misdemeanor.” 

The Oct. 3 arrests resulted in a 
felony charge brought against the two 
students; the preliminary hearing was 
held on Oct. 28. Both Lindsey and 
Smith pled guilty and were sentenced 
with five years probation. The 
Oct. 26 arrests are still pending. No 
information about penalties could be 
obtained by press time. 

According to Young, any students 
found with drugs and charged with a 
misdemeanor has two choices. 

“They can either withdraw from 
school and not have anything show 
up on their record, or they can 
choose to go before the Campus 
Superior Court for a hearing,” 
Young said. The Campus Superior 
Court, made up of one faculty mem- 
ber acting as justice, two faculty or 
classified staff jurors and two stu- 
dent jurors, has jurisdiction over vio- 
lations of major campus policies and 
regulations. The penalties that they 


decide upon may include disciplin- 
ary probation, suspension or expul- 
sion from Shepherd. 

If students caught with drugs 
are charged with a felony, however, 
the penalties are a little stiffer. 
According to Young, students can 
choose either an administrative pen- 
alty or they can go to a hearing. 
“But,” Young said, “if students pick 
an administrative penalty, they 
can’t argue over the final punish- 
ment. They have to take what they 
get.” These actions are in addition 
to any legal actions taken by police. 

Young said, “You can take a hard 
stand, but it has to be fair. You never 
deny anyone a right of a hearing.” 

So far this semester, Young said 
that there have already been two 
felonies and two misdemeanors in- 
volving drugs- Grover Boyer, direc- 
tor of public safety, said, “I don’t 
know how many drug arrests we’ve 
had this year.” 

According to the Shepherd Col- 
lege Student Handbook, all occu- 
pants of a room will be charged with 
possession/use if they are present 
in a room where one of these in- 


fractions is taking place. That 
means that roommates, can also be 
charged. 

“We’re operating on a zero toler- 
ance for drugs here,” said Young. 
“Drugs are detrimental to a college 
education. We don’t want drugs here.” 


From the Student Handbook: 
General Policies and Regulations 

VII. Drugs, beer and liquor are pro- 
hibited. 

A. Illegal possession, use, sale or 
distribution of alcoholic beverages, 
marijuana, narcotics, controlled sub- 
stances, and/or dangerous drugs 
(Class I Offense) 

B. Possession or consumption of 
beer or any alcoholic beverages on 
campus anytime by a student under 
the age of 21 (Class II Offense, First 
Offense; Class I Offense, Second 
Offense) 

Alcohol and Drug Policy: 

HI. The possession, sales and/or use 
of any illegal drug or controlled sub- 
stance at any organization event is 
prohibited. The legal use of a pre- 
scribed drug is permissible. 


The Possibility of Shepherd in Martinsburg 


Martinsburg cont’d from pg.l 

on and research in order to not only 
have a presence in Martinsburg but also 
to bring the education closer to where 
the people are.” He pointed out that by 
opening a branch in Martinsburg to fo- 
cus on community college classes and 
some general studies classes, Shepherd 
could “provide opportunities for Berke- 
ley County residents as well as residents 
from surrounding counties to have a 
place that’s close enough and reason- 
able enough.” 

While both Checkovich and Ingle 
predict that the possible Martinsburg 
expansion will happen soon, Shepherd 
President David Dunlop was quick to 
say that “nothing is on paper yet.” 

Dunlop said, “If we can find a place 
we can afford, we have to pose the idea 
to the Chancellor and the Board of Di- 
rectors.” Dunlop stated that the pos- 
sible Martinsburg expansion is in the 
“exploratory stages right now,” and that 
it is “possible to have a plan in place by 
fall of 2000.” He said that in order to 
afford it, Shepherd would have to ask 
the state for money. Doyle has said, 
though, that if Shepherd were to ask 
the state for money to begin a 


Martinsburg branch, it is likely that the 
state would grant it. “I certainly would 
argue for it,” Doyle said. 

Ingle said that money issues or not, 
other factors will come into play in de- 
ciding to open a Martinsburg campus. 
“A lot depends on the academic side of 
the house. I think it’s pretty obvious 
though, that we should be providing 
broader opportunities for the commu- 
nity college,” he said. 

Currently, Shepherd’s community 
college offers classes at both Shepherd 
and at James Rumsey Technical Cen- 
ter, a facility that Checkovich says is 
quickly filling up. Because of the high 
enrollment at Rumsey, he thinks that “it 
might be legitimate for us and viable for 
us to consider expanding to 
Martinsburg.” 

Checkovich said that he’s heard a 
lot of requests for an expansion into 
Martinsburg. “One of the things you do 
in an office like this is listen to what the 
public is asking for and try to deliver on 
it. We get an awful lot of requests for a 
campus in Martinsburg, there is an aw- 
ful lot of interest in that. The closer you 
bring classes to the public, the more 
likely they’re going to take them.” 



What: Give that special someone recognition and appreciation for supporting you 
through college. Do so by honoring them in the Commencement Program and creating 
the Class of 2000 Honor Scholarship for future Shepherd students. 

When: RIGHT NOW! Deadline is Apnl 14. 2000. (The names will appear in the 
Commencement Program at graduation on May 20, 2000.) 

How; Complete and send in the Honorce Enrollment Form below along with $10 in the 
form of checks made payable to Shepherd College Foundation, cash. MasterCard Visa, 
or Discover. An additional 35 spaces may be purchased for another $10. Your $10 will 
be counted as a donation to the Class of 2000 Scholarship 

Honor every body!... mom, dad, siblings, grandparents, husband, wife, children, 
friends, professors, advisors, employers, coworkers, and more. 


Graduate’s Name: Phone: 


Honorcc(s) 


Return to: Shepherd College Foundation 

| [ 205 Ikenberry Hall 

Shepherdstown, WV 25443 

Cush Check MasterCard Visa Discover 


Expiration Date: Signature: 
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Institute of Environmental Studies Expands Student Horizons 


by Amber Boyce 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Institute of Environmental Stud- 
ies will give environmental studies ma- 
jors more opportunities in the Teal 
world.’ 

The State College System Board 
approved the proposal by Shepherd 
President David 
Dunlop for the 
institute this sum- 
mer in a meeting 
in Charleston. 

By separat- 
ing the institute 
from the other 
academic de- 
partments, many 
groups can come 
together to ben- 
efit the students. A partnership with 
corporations such as the National Con- 
servation Training Center allows the stu- 
dents to participate in activities and 
classes outside of Shepherd College. 

Dr. Ed Snyder, environmental stud- 
ies professor, said that the idea to be- 


come an institution was brought about 
due to the nature of environmental stud- 
ies. 

“Environmental studies links all of 
the social sciences, industry and state 
agencies together/’ Snyder said. “For 
[professors] to do a good job we must 
link the college with other organizations 
such as the NCTC and the Environmen- 
tal Park Asso- 
ciation. We 
had to separate 
ourselves as an 
institution to do 
so. Because 
w'e have sepa- 
rated ourselves 
as an institu- 
tion, we ca/i 
obtain outside 
grants.” 

Senior environmental studies ma- 
jor and former NCTC intern Ryan 
Barker remarked on the great opportu- 
nities the new institute will provide stu- 
dents and faculty. 

“The institute will allow teachers 
flexibility in teaching. Grants from out- 


side sources can be received. For stu- 
dents, the NCTC offers tremendous 
resources and job opportunities,” Barker 
said. 

Snyder remarked that the institute 
w ill greatly benefit environmental stud- 
ies students at Shepherd. 

“Shepherd does a wonderful job of 
teaching ‘within the box.’ What we 
don’t do, however, is teach ‘outside the 
box.’ Students need a practical, real 
world application of what they are ac- 
tually going to be doing after gradua- 
tion,” Snyder said. 

Snyder said that, “The institution 
will meet the needs of students in al- 
most every way. They will get the op- 
portunity to meet and work with people 
who are working in the fields in which 
they will soon be working.” 

Through this close partnership with 
other environmental agencies, environ- 
mental students can receive part time 
jobs, internships and other job opportu- 
nities. Professors will also receive help 
with teaching through the NCTC. 

Next semester, a course called 
Communication Strategies for Environ-- 


mental Studies will be taught in conjunc- 
tion with the NCTC. Shepherd students 
will learn ways to take environmental 
studies into elementary schools. The 
outreach program that the students wall 
be participating in with local schools is 
called “Wetland FUNdamentals.” 

Snyder also said that a board is be- 
ing composed that will involve many 
facets of the industry. Government 
agencies, EPA, NCTC and educators 
will work together to give students a 
complete prospective of what environ- 
mental studies is really about. 

The institute began in 1997 as an 
interdisciplinary program. Now, how- 
ever, it has become one of the most 
popular majors. One environmental 
studies major remarked on how fast the 
major is growing. 

“When I first came here, there were 
about 60 students in the major and the 
number has grown to around 90,” said 
Sarah Reaves, environmental studies 
major and secretary of the Shepherd 
Environmental Organization. “There are 
so many job opportunities out there 
dealing with environmental science.” 


“Shepherd does a 
wonderful job of 
teaching ‘within the 
box .’ What we don’t 
do, however, is teach 
‘ outside the box. 


Overpass Passed Over: No Long Term Solution Yet to 480 Crosswalk 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Increased police presence, new 
signs, more paint and a possible 
streetlight to illuminate the W.Va. 480 
crosswalk were the short-term solutions 
decided upon by the West Virginia De- 
partment of Highways at an Oct. 26 
public forum on how to increase safety 
at the dangerous area. 

The public forum took place one 
day after an accident involving Shep- 
herd freshman Sonja Wright. Around 5 
p.m. on Oct. 25, a 1997 Ford Mustang 
struck Wright as she crossed Route 480. 
The vehicle, driven by Joan Annette 
Pope, 64, of Harpers Ferry, struck 
Wright in the back and tossed her into 
the air. Wright was taken to City Hos- 
pital, where she was released later that 
night. Pope was not charged in the ac- 
cident. 

Around 20 students showed up for 
the public forum concerned about the 
safety issues of crossing from East to 
West Campus. The meeting followed 
an earlier public forum, held in late 
spring. The earlier meeting was de- 
signed as an idea-gathering session 
where community members could ask 
questions and pose their ideas to the 
WVDOH. Suggestions were compiled 
and presented at last week’s meeting. 


Among the suggestions was a 16 
to 17 ft. overpass to divert foot-traffic 
over 480. A rendering of such an over- 
pass was displayed for the audience to 
discuss. 

Delegate John Doyle, D-Jefferson, 
began the meeting by clearing up a pub- 
lic misconception. He said: “The public 
impression is that this is just about an 
overpass spanning Route 480. Let me 
correct that. This is about what, if any- 
thing, should be done about the Route 
480 crosswalk.” 

A traffic study done at the inter- 
section of College Drive and W.Va. 480 
last January showed that peak hours of 
vehicular traffic was between 4 p.m. 
and 5 p.m. when 893 vehicles entered 
the intersection. The peak hour for pe- 
destrian crossing was from 5 p.m. to 6 
p.m., when 49 pedestrians crossed the 
highway. During the peak hour for ve- 
hicular traffic, 47 pedestrians crossed 
Route 480. 

Doyle said that while safety is the 
most important issue in building an over- 
pass, he hopes that by making the East- 
West Campus more accessible, it would 
ease the traffic and parking problems 
that the college and town are now ex- 
periencing. 

Greg Morris of WVDOH explained 
each of the four options. The overpass, 
he said, would cost around $300,000 and 


extend about 30 feet east of Route 480 
and 50 feet west of the highway. The 
total length of the structure would be 
about 1 00 ft and would take one to five 
years to build. The second option, a traf- 
fic signal, would cost around $90,000 
and take about six months to install. The 
third option, a 
“LightGuard 
system” would 
be pedestrian 
activated and 
alert motorists 
when a pedes- 
trian enters the 
street by flash- 
ing amber 
lights. This op- 
tion would cost 
around 
$20,000. The fourth option is to allow 
the crosswalk to remain as it currently 
stands. 

Julie Zuercher, ACS representative 
on the SGA Executive Board, said of 
the different options: “I don’t think stu- 
dents care what they get. We just want 
something to improve the safety of that 
stretch of road.” Pat Kirby, SGA vice 
president, added that he didn’t think that 
students necessarily want anything as 
extreme as an overpass. “Just a police 
officer to ticket speeders there would 
help,” he said. 


Kirby’s sentiment was echoed by 
many of the students. Laura Matz, 
freshman, said: “The main issue is law 
enforcement. Let’s face it, we can put 
flashing lights, more signs, a traffic light, 
but eventually drivers will ignore it.” 

For now, local WVDOH employ- 
ees will be hard 
at work fixing 
up the cross- 
walk and the 
town and cam- 
pus police are 
joining forces 
to increase po- 
lice presence. 
A streetlight to 
illuminate the 
crosswalk 
from dusk until 
dawn is another option being re- 
searched. 

Long-term solutions are still being 
discussed. According to Roger Russell 
from WVDOH, the feedback from the 
meeting will be presented to the Com- 
missioner, who will make the final deci- 
sion. Tht WVDOH will decide whether 
the funding can be obtained, based on 
other projects going on in the state. 

Doyle said, “If we can figure out 
the most effective and least expensive 
option, that idea will have the best 
chance of making the cut.” 


. . students don ’t care 
what they get. We just 
want something to 
improve the safety of that 
stretch of road. ” 
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Children’s Book Week 
November 15-21, 1999 

15% Off Children Books 
Shepherd College Bookstore 


Bookstore Hours 

Mon.AVed. 7:45 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 
Tues./Thurs. 7 :45 a.m.- 6:00 p.m. 
Fri. 7:45 a.m.- 4:00 p.m. 
www.shepherdbook.com 


SAVE TIME 

^0/W.SHEPHERDBOOK. CQ/U 

PRE-ORDER TEXTBOOKS FOR ^ 

SPRING SEMESTER IN THE RAMS 
DEN 


OFFICIAL RAM SPORTS SHOPPE 

IS MOVING BACK INTO THE 

BOOKSTORE 


UNTIL WE CLEAN UP OUR ACT, 
PLEASE EXCUSE THE MESS 


JOIN US IN THE RAMS DEN & WE WILL 
SHOW YOU HOW TO PRE-ORDER TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR SPRING SEMESTER. 

NO PAYMENT REQUIRED UNTIL YOUR 
BOOKS ARE PICKED UP OR DELIVERED IN 
JANUARY OF 2000. 

Shepherd College Bookstore 
November 10th through November 12th 
10:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 

876-5219 


New Hours Beginning 
Monday, November 1st 


New Bookstore Hours 

Monday/Wednesday 7:45 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesday /Thursday 7:45 a.m.- 6:00 p.m. 
Friday 7:45 a.m.- 4:00 p.m. 
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We Don’t Need No Education (In Martinsburg) 


Recently, the administrators re- 
leased word that they were looking into 
opening a possible Martinsburg cam- 
pus. This announcement came around 
the same time that the West Virginia 
legislator began looking at the needs of 
higher education throughout the state, 
specifically in the Eastern Panhandle. 

West Virginia has one of the low- 
est percentages of high school gradu- 
ates who go on to higher education, 
pulling in at 50 percent, 1 0 percent be- 
low the national average. The statis- 
tics for Berkeley and Jefferson County 
are even lower than that. Shepherd, 
situated in the Panhandle, offers an 
affordable education in an easygoing 
atmosphere. That means that those 
Jefferson and Berkeley County resi- 
dents are missing out on an opportu- 
nity to attend college classes and fur- 
ther pursue their goals. 


Shepherd, though, has its own prob- 
lems. Classes and parking lots are over- 
crowded. The four-way at Duke and 
German St. is put under constant strain 
because of both commuters and resi- 
dent students. And, it appears that ad- 
ministrators are saying that the easiest 
way to ease Shepherd’s growing pains 
is to open a Martinsburg campus to shift 
Berkeley County commuters closer to 
home. 

On the surface, the idea seems to 
be stellar. Why not open a campus 
closer to some of the 2,000 plus com- 
muters to correct the lack of desks and 
parking spaces at Shepherd? Why not 
save commuters time and money while 
increasing total enrollment in 
Shepherd’s community and technical 
school? Delegate John Doyle, the vice 
chair of the state House Finance Com- 
mittee, seems sure that the state will 


fund most, if not all, of the expense of 
opening a Martinsburg branch. 

But, looking a little deeper, the idea 
falls apart. Who will teach the classes 
that will be offered in Martinsburg, 
when there aren't enough teachers to 
teach classes at Shepherd? How much 
money will be needed to buy a building, 
set up classrooms and pay all the em- 
ployees needed to make a college run? 
How much money is the state really 
going to fund for this project? There 
needs to be a lot more research on the 
logistics of a Martinsburg campus be- 
fore the concrete plans can be set. 

Also, what does a Martinsburg 
branch mean to those students who live 
on or near campus? Not many students 
will be prepared to travel to Martinsburg 
to take general studies classes that may 
not be offered at Shepherd during the 
times or days that they want. And more 


Ram blings: The Issue is Only Food 

Tuesdays and Thursdays run through I know many students who work 


by Audrey Williams 

Picket Contributing Writer 

It is another Monday morning and 
time .to head to the Dining Hall. You 
wait in line, have your card swiped, then 
proceed to stand in another line only to 
discover there is nothing you like being 
served. This is the first time you have 
been present at a meal in three days be- 
cause your free time never coincides 
with the Dining Hall schedule and de- 
spite the price paid each semester to eat 
there, nothing looks good. Unfortunately 
for many of us, this happens too often. 
Most students at Shepherd do not use 
the 19 meals a week they are forced 
into purchasing for the Dining Hall. 

The Dining Hall serves three meals 
a day Monday through Friday, plus two 
a day on weekends. Students pay to 
attend breakfast, meaning there are five 
meals they pay for which they may 
never see. One student, Liz Abramson, 
has had a consistent problem since she 
has attended Shepherd; her classes on 


the allotted 11:30 a.m. - 2 p.m. lunch 
time served by the Dining Hall. 

In order for Abramson to eat a hot 
lunch on those days, she has to run to 
lunch and get food fast before they stop 
serving. She has no time to talk to her 
professors after class if she wants hot 
food. Why does the Dining Hall not 
realize this and adjust their times a little 
to work with the Tuesday/Thursday 
class times? If the Dining Hall served 
lunch for an extra half an hour or even 
15 minutes these two days, the many 
students caught in this time conflict 
would greatly appreciate the effort. 
Though the Dining Hall is open after 2 
p.m., students seem to be in the way if 
they are present. Hot food is not of- 
fered, along with some other food op- 
tions. Students are also made to sit in 
the back room after 2:15, even if you 
started your meal at another table. 
Conflicts with classes are not the only 
problems that students encounter when 
trying to eat in the Dining Hall. 


nights or weekends or who have evening 
classes and cannot attend the Dining Hall 
for dinner; yet they pay for 19 meals a 
week. Evelyn Bittinger, a senior eco- 
nomics major, got a job in the middle of 
this semester. She quickly discovered 
that she was only eating dinner in the 
Dining Hall two or three times a week 
due to a busy work schedule. Bittinger 
and students like her could better use a 
meal plan with only 10 meals a week 
instead, giving them extra money to buy 
different meal plans proposed instead of 
students having to seek out other options. 

Unlike Shepherd, most schools do 
offer a variety of meal plans to their 
students. My brother attended three 
different schools, all of which offered 
an average of three different meal plans 
to the students. He was given the 
choice of meal plans before he started 
each semester and told what the op- 
tions were. The 1995-1997 edition of 
the Shepherd College Catalog tells us 
that “all residence hall students are re- 


. . . Or Do We? 

than a few resident students are pursu- 
ing associate’s degrees. Does a 
Martinsburg branch mean that those 
students will only be able to take those 
classes in Martinsburg? 

The bottom line is this. How many 
students will be affected positively by a 
Martinsburg branch of Shepherd? Some 
commuters may be happier not having 
to travel as far and fight for parking, 
but others (like Maryland, Virginia and 
Jefferson county commuters) may find 
that such a move may increase their 
drive time. Is this decision being made 
to help commuter students, or is it a 
decision that is being pressured by the 
residents of Shepherdstown who are 
protective of their parking spaces and 
historic atmosphere? Please, on behalf 
of all Shepherd students, consider the 
idea from all angles before making a 
final decision. 


quired to purchase the meal plan unless 
they have been excused by the dean of 
student affairs” but what they don’t say 
is that they are going to give us 1 9 meals 
a week unless we demand other 
choices. Why doesn’t Shepherd make 
the option of meal plans more acces- 
sible to the students? If we want to eat 
fewer meals or to eliminate eating in 
the Dining Hall completely, the dean of 
student affairs has to be involved. The 
issue is only food. 

If the school is not going to make 
the Dining Hall a convenient and ac- 
cessible part of the Shepherd experi- 
ence, there should be more options for 
students outside of it. Problems with 
schedule conflicts and Dining Hall hours 
keep emerging among the students and 
little seems to be done to help them. 
These minor problems are easily solved. 
The school is not inconvenienced by 
offering multiple meal plans to the stu- 
dents and it is silly for students to pay 
for a large number of meals they can- 
not attend. 
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Campus Beautification 
Efforts — Some Applause 


by Jeremy U Id e rich 
Guest Columnist 

As the wintry winds blow into Shep- 
herdstown, the leaves aren’t the only 
changes that students have been ob- 
serving. The familiar landscape has 
been recreated; objects have been 
moved, repainted, or eliminated. These 
beautification efforts have sparked con- 
versation among the student body, and 
it seems as if they have been met with 
mixed reactions. 

First of all, I would like to applaud 
the elimination of the shrubs that had 
existed throughout the eastern campus. 
Planted so close to the sidewalks, the 
shrubs did not allow for more than three 
students to walk abreast. It is now con- 
venient to bypass slow moving groups 
when you’re running late for class! 
While the shrubs were appreciated in 
the spring and summer for their green- 
ery, they were an eyesore in the colder 
months. I have heard some concerns 
that something be planted as a replace- 
ment. Maybe a few strategically placed 
trees should be considered (a smaller 
tree such as a dogwood, that would not 
threaten to disturb the sidewalks) 

Some beautification efforts should 
be weighed with their appropriate costs. 
While the elimination or repositioning of 
many dumpsters does beautify the cam- 
pus, their presence does serve a pur- 
pose. Students are now forced to take 
their trash elsewhere, and from what I 
have observed, some of us are not pre- 
pared to take those extra steps. Of 
course, what should we expect from 
certain individuals who cannot even 
FIND a trashcan or recycling bin to dis- 
pose of their waste? I enjoy the absence 
of the dumpsters, but I hope that some 
students will responsibly adjust to the 
change. 

Speaking of concerns, I have over- 


heard many conversations about the 
addition of the crosswalks. Driving 
through the east side of campus has al- 
ways been an ordeal, but with the new 
crosswalks it becomes tedious. I real- 
ize that safety should be the primary 
concern and the crosswalks have been 
provided for that specific purpose. I am 
not aware of many incidents that have 
involved injury or near injury on that lane. 
For the most part, drivers have usually 
treated King Street with care, due to 
the large number of pedestrians. 

Other beautification efforts have 
been clearly beneficial. Refinishing the 
older signs with a fresh coat of paint is 
refreshing. This, along with the addi- 
tion of new signs, should assist any visi- 
tors, prospective students or new stu- 
dents. The signs are attractive and use- 
ful, as they should be. 

Another fruitful effort is the gar- 
den which has been raised on the east- 
ern campus. Located between Knutti 
and White, this garden rests in a place 
which had at one time been home to a 
run-down tennis court. In the court’s 
wake, the garden provides some much 
needed peace and serenity. Accessible 
to anyone traveling down the sidewalk, 
the garden’s presence is relaxing to any 
who give it attention. While it will fade 
into winter, we will be rewarded by its 
brilliant colors in the spring and sum- 
mer. 

Regardless of what opinion you may 
hold, the beautification efforts on cam- 
pus have been just that: efforts. It would 
be very easy to complain about the ap- 
pearance of our campus and tentatively 
plan for changes that would be univer- 
sally accepted. While I might not agree 
with all of the changes, I think that they 
were well intended, and at the very least, 
we should all respect the efforts made 
(on our behalf) to improve Shepherd 
College. 



Talking Heads 

Do You Have a Job? Does It 
Interfere With Your Studies? 


by Melissa Smouse 
Picket Staff Writer 
Bonita Brooks 
Senior 

RB A/ Psychology 

“Yes. I work full-time as a 
food service supervisor and part- 
time as a cashier. I usually average 
48 hours a week. Sometimes it 
interferes. I am usually too tired at 
night, so I come to school at 7 a.m. 
to study.” 



Winsome Parchment 

Senior 

Business 

“No, I don’t work. I totally 
focus on my schoolwork. But I am 
planning to do a co-op in the spring.” 



Robert Kerchner 

Junior 

Biology 

“Yes. I work between 12 
and 20 hours a week. It doesn’t 
interfere, but if it did, I would just 
have to cut back.” 



Kelley Frampton 

Senior 

Economics 

“Yes. I have two jobs. I 
usually work about 20 hours a week, 
but they don’t interfere with my 
saidies.” 



Scott Nellis 
Junior 

Graphic Design 

“No, but I volunteer some. 
A job at this point would be 
impossible. I’m always studying. 
The little time that I do have free, I 
wouldn’t want to spend working.” 



Photos by Melissa Smouse 
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New Financial Analyst 

Suzanne Miller, a graduate of Mary Washington College, has been 
named financial analyst of Shepherd’s Small Business Development 
Center. She recently served as a loan originator for Harbor Financial 
Mortgage and Prosperity Mortgage. As financial analyst of SBDC, 
Miller will provide counseling and training in business planning, financial 
analysis, loan packaging and other areas of small business management 
and technical support. The SBDC provides free counseling assistance 
and free and low-cost training to business owners. Congratulations 
and welcome Ms. Miller. 

Alpha Sigma Tau Celebrates 100 Years of Sisterhood 

The Chi Chapter of Alpha Sigma Tau will be celebrating its 
100 year anniversary on Nov. 4. 

In 1899, eight women at Michigan State Normal 
College in Ypsilanti, Mich., had a vision of forming a 
group of women who would uphold positive ideals and 
work to obtain shared goals. 

Since those women formed their small sorority, 72 
chapters of Alpha Sigma Tau have chosen to strive for the same 
goals over the past 100 years. 

In honor of this past century of sisterhood, a candlelight ceremony 
and dinner will be held at the Clarion Hotel in Shepherdstown. Attend- 
ing will be chapter collegiate members, National Staff members, and 
invited faculty, staff and friends. 

Mary Charles Adams Ashby, Shepherd College alumna and past 
Alpha Sigma Tau national president, will be the keynote speaker at the 
Founders’ Day dinner. 

This is not only an exciting time for the Alpha Sigma Taus at Shep- 
herd College, but for every sister united by the letters AST, celebrating 
the beginning of an everlASTing sisterhood. 


Honors Program Lecture 

Shepherd College’s Honors Program will host a three-part lecture 
series “Campaign 2000: The Presidential Race with Alice Travis 
Germond.” The first lecture will be held Wednesday, Nov. 3 trom 8 to 
9:30 p.m. in Reynolds Hall. Germond will discuss the upcoming primary 
campaign including the nomination process, the role ot big money and 
momentum and an overview of creating a presidential campaign. For 
more information, call the Honors Program at 876-5244. 

NAACP Benefit Dinner and Fashion Show ( by Amber Boyce) 
It was a night of food, fashion and fun for the NAACP 
benefit dinner and fashion show for the Shepherdstown Youth 
Center held on Oct. 26 in the Storer Ballroom. 

The NAACP raised over $800 for the Youth Center. 
The money will be used to maintain the general 
upkeep of the center. J.C. Penny, InnerCity, B. 
Moss and the BonTon donated clothes to be mod- 
eled. 

Tami Watkins, president of the Shepherd Col- 
lege Chapter of the NAACP, said, “It went extremely well. 

The NAACP came together in just three weeks to make this event 
such a success. I really think everyone saw how much we worked 
together in such a short amount of time.” 

Watkins was also pleased that the NAACP could hold such a great 
fundraiser for such a worthy cause. 

“The education of young people is a cause the NAACP firmly be- 
lieves in. With more leadership on campus, the effect will trickle down 
to our young people,” Watkins said. “You know, our future President of 
the United Sates will be going over his ABC’s tomorrow.” 

For the NAACP and the Shepherdstown Youth Center, working 
together to benefit such a worthy cause is as easy as ABC. 
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Oo la, la: Semaine de Francais Nationale 


Women’s Caucus Discuss Public Safety 


by Tim Kamer 

Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd College will participate in 
the first annual nationwide celebration 
of French known as National French 
Week Nov. 4-10. 

Due to a declining interest in study- 
ing French as a foreign language, the 
American Association of Teachers of 
French initiated National French Week 
to promote the study of French and 
French speaking cultures and to advo- 
cate support from school officials for 
French’s place in the curriculum. 

Distinguished Professor of Foreign 
Languages Dr. Sandy Jean McIntyre 
II will highlight the week’s events with 
a "keynote address on Monday, Nov. 8 
in the Storer Ballroom at 7:30 p.m. The 
topic he is to address is: “Foreign Lan- 
guages at the Threshold of the Third 
Millennium.” Students may earn visi- 
tation credit by attending this event. 

McIntyre has taught French for 
over 50 years at Morgan State Univer- 
sity in Baltimore. He has been an in- 
terpreter for several foreign dignitaries 
and he is retired from the Consul 
Honoraire Du Senegal. A native of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Professor McIntyre 
has traveled to over 170 countries and 
has met around 60 heads of state such 
as Mahatma Gandhi and the Queen of 
England. He earned the Purple Heart 


in World War II. In 1988, the mayor of 
Baltimore designated May 20, 1988 as 
“Dr. Sandy Jean McIntyre, II Day.” 

Shepherd French Professor Jean 
Ouedraogo said friends introduced him 
to McIntyre over lunch. Ouedraogo said 
he is very fascinated by McIntyre and 
thought that he would have great expe- 
riences to share that will convey the 
value of knowing a second language. 

Ouedraogo and his students in 
French 403 organized the week’s ac- 
tivities to be open not only to Shepherd 
students but also to the community. 
There are other highlights as well. On 
Thursday, Nov. 4, there will be a pot- 
luck dinner of French cuisine in the 
Cumberland Room from 6:00-7:00 p.m. 
during which a French student will give 
a lecture on the history of the French 
language. There will be a soccer game 
at Morgan’s Grove Park from 11:00- 
1 1 :45 a.m. followed by a “pique-nique” 
in front of McMurran Hall where stu- 
dents will read to local youth in French. 
Check the fliers around campus for the 
week’s schedule. 

The department of English and 
Modem Languages along with the fi- 
nancial and logistical assistance of the 
Office of Multicultural Student Services, 
the Gateway Committee and Mayor 
Vince Parmesano of Shepherdstown 
have made National French Week at 
Shepherd possible. 


by Leslie White 
Picket Staff Writer 

Physical safety was the main 
agenda for the Women’s Caucus meet- 
ing on Oct. 11. 

Joy Phillips, RN-C and coordina- 
tor for women’s health, has been work- 
ing on an emergency response manual 
which provides basic guidelines for situ- 
ations such as a mental health crisis or 
a fire. 

The discussion then moved to per- 
sonal security for students, staff and 
faculty. Suggestions for creating a safer 
environment included marking all the 
emergency call boxes clearly and mak- 
ing a map of them so that people know 
where they are. Another suggestion 
given by Hannah Geffert was that Cam- 


Spring Break 2000 with STS - Join 
America’s # 1 Student Tour Operator to Ja- 
maica, Mexico, Bahamas, Cruises, and 
Florida. Now hiring on-campus reps. Call 
1-800-648-4849 or visit online at 
www.ststravel.com 


Browse icpt.com for Springbrcak “2000”. 
ALL destinations offered. Trip Partici- 
pants, Student Orgs & Campus Sales Reps 
wanted. Fabulous parties, hotels & prices. 


pus Police should be visible when night 
classes let out. Phillips stated that 
whenever a person feels threatened, no 
matter how mild the situation, they 
should call Campus Police. 

Phillips said, “I really feel like the 
Campus Police are becoming a real vis- 
ible and viable part of the campus com- 
munity.” Phillips also stated that she 
felt that Vice-President of Student Af- 
fairs Sharon Kipetz has a lot to do with 
the positive changes that are happen- 
ing on campus. 

The Women’s Caucus meets the 
second Monday of every month at noon. 
Minutes of each meeting are placed on 
the Internet at www.shepherd.edu/ 
minweb. People who want an item 
placed on the agenda for a meeting can 


If you are currently pursuing a career 
in Sales and Marketing, we have the 
job for you. Well established publish- 
ing company seeks to add an Account 
Executive to our existing staff. We of- 
fer an excellent compensation plan in- 
cluding salary, commission, mileage re- 
imbursement, major medical with den- 
tal and vision, 401 (k), paid vacation 
and paid holidays. Call Doug today 
for an interview: (304) 267-9389. 


Call Inter-Campus 800-327-60 13 

To Place a Classified Ad Call 876-5377. 

Induced Ratesfor Shepherd College Students, Faculty and Staff. 


contact Anna Mary Walsh at 876-522 1 . 


• Classifieds • Class 

ifieds • Classifieds • 
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Lions and Tigers and Bears, Oh My! NCTC Opens 


by Stephny NtcKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service’s 
National Conservation Training Center 
allowed the community to sneak a peak 
at what goes on at their private campus 
on Saturday Oct. 23 during their annual 
open house. 

The sprawling campus was alive 
with children, parents, college students 
and other community members who 
were curious about the complex on 



Children explored the wild kingdom at 
the NCTC open house on Oct. 23. Some 
of the animals featured were a cheetah, a 
mountain lion and a boa constrictor. 


Shepherd Grade Road. The abundant 
interest could have come from the fact 
that it is not every day that just anyone 
can get 
through the 
gates be- 
cause the 
National 
Conservation 
Training Cen- 
ter is open to 
the public by 
appointment 
or invitation 
only. NCTC 
is a school, a 
place where government employees 
are trained do such things as enforce 
the Endangered Species Act, supervise 
any of the over 500 wildlife refuges or 
to be responsible for any segment of 
the National Refuge system (consist- 
ing of 3 million acres). There is a whole 
| range of courses on waterfowl man- 
?= agement, fisheries topics and even on 
^ communications skills. There are over 

<D 

1 80 people working at the training cen- 
ter, which operates on a budget of 
around $ 1 4 million per year, supplied by 
j2 the federal government. 

The environmental studies program 
at Shepherd College has close ties with 
the NCTC, which helped develop the 
program. Shepherd students are invited 


to sit in on classes and lectures, and in- 
ternships are available. Students have 
been hired to fill permanent positions 

there. 

From 
time to time, 
the NCTC 
opens its 
doors to the 
public for 
lectures and 
showcases. 

T o 
the delight of 
the crowd, 
Jim Fowler 
from “Wild 
Kingdom” brought in animals such as a 
cheetah, a mountain lion, a badger and' 
a baboon. Kent Clegg, who flies in an 
ultra-light plane to show birds raised in 
captivity migration patterns, also offered 
a presentation called “Airplanes and 
Feathers Migrating Together.” There 
were many other exhibits and activities, 
which people of all ages could enjoy. 
Sens. Robert C. Byrd, D-W.Wa., and 
Bob Wise, D-W.Va., were on hand for 
the dedication of the Robert C. Byrd 
Auditorium. 

If you missed out on the fun, do not 
fret. Civilians do not need to wait for a 
whole year to get another chance to see 
the NCTC because on Nov. 1 0 at 7 p.m. 


the publisher of “High Country News” 
will be offering a presentation on urban 
sprawl and development that will be 
open to the public. 

The NCTC is invaluable resource 
to students interested in environmental 
studies, biology and other fields. Shep- 
herd students can get hands on training 
and experience for no extra cost and 
not even have to leave the area. Also 
the general community can benefit from 
th training center. 



Jim Fowler, from “ Wild Kingdom, ” 
showed off a cheetah to the delight of the 
crowd at the NCTC open house. 


u The sprawling campus 
was alive with children , 
parents , college students 
and other community 
members . . . ” 


United Brothers Offer Brotherhood for All Males 


by Paula Higgins 
Picket Staff Writer 

Founded in 1991 with the hopes of 
bringing the minority men on campus 
together, the United Brothers have con- 
quered their struggles and are working 
toward their goals for the semester and 
the future. 

Instead of having an individual 
president of the organization, the meet- 
ings are run by a council of four mem- 
bers. Jason Easley, a member of the 
organization, feels that this is an effec- 
tive way to reach their goals. He said: 
“We feel it is better this way because 
everyone has a voice and their opinions 
are included. There is no power struggle 
with this.” 

In 1996, the organization lost its 
leadership but made a comeback in 
1997. According to Easley, member 
Ernie Lyles worked hard to reorganize 
the brotherhood. The Brothers have 
since built up membership and recruited 
some very strong leaders. Easley feels 
that Cleveland Knight, a member of the 
council, has contributed an enormous 
amount to the organization. 


“We needed leadership and Cleve- 
land has put a lot of time and work into 
it,” said Easley. 

This semester, the 25 .members of 
United Brothers have been working on 
a number of projects and goals. The 
brothers are organizing a mentoring pro- 
gram. They hope to put it into effect 
next semester. Also, they have been 
the hosts of two social functions this 
semester which were open to all stu- 
dents. The functions were held at 
Smuggler’s Paradise, a night club in 
Martinsburg, and at the Shepherdstown 
Fire Hall. According to Easley, the 
goals of these functions were to give 
the students a place to come together 
and have fun. 

In addition to these goals, the 
United Brothers are working towards 
promoting brotherhood between all 
races. The organization is trying to host 
lectures on campus about issues that 
affect all students. They are also work- 
ing together with other organizations on 
campus. Damion Ward, a member of 
the United Brothers, feels that this is a 
great way to reach these goals. 

Ward said: “We are trying to get 


involved with other organizations on 
campus so we can branch out. We also 
try to portray a positive role model for 
the youth of the community.” 

Meetings and brotherhood are open 
to all males. The organization recruits 
new members through word of mouth 
and flyers. Ward feels that the organi- 
zation offers a great opportunity to men 
on campus. “There comes a time in our 
lives when we need to come together 
to accomplish something and this orga- 
nization offers that opportunity,” he said. 

According to Easely, United Broth- 
ers is a very open-minded organization. 
He feels that all members of the orga- 
nization are open to ideas and are ready 
for anything. 

He said, “Some people say that the 
organization is all black, but we accept 
anyone from all ethnic backgrounds. 
We are a very positive group.” 

The United Brothers are looking 
forward to a bright future. Becoming a 
national organization is a possible goal 
they would like to accomplish. As the 
mural in the cafeteria states, the group 
is “together today for a stronger tomor- 
row.” 



Photo by Audrey Williams 
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Green Fire Revisited: Wolf Recovery Plans Discussed 


by Leslie White 
Picket Staff Writer 

“In those days, we had never 
heard of passing up a chance to kill 
a wolf. We reached the old wolf in 
time to watch a fierce green fire dy- 
ing in hereyes. I was young then and 
full of trigger itch; I thought that 
because fewer wolves meant more 
deer, that no wolves would be a 
hunters’ paradise. But after seeing 
the green fire die, I sensed that nei- 
ther the wolf nor the mountain 
agreed with such a view.” 

Stpve Chase, chief of facility at 
the National Conservation Training 
Center, read this Aldo Leopold quote 
to a crowded room at the Center’s 
Conservation and Community Lec- 
ture on Oct. 15. The lecture focused 
on the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s Wolf Recovery Program. 

Chase stated how ironic it is 
that the U.S. FWS was so involved 
with the wolf re-population pro- 
gram, since they were one of the 
primary reasons that the wolves 
were extricated from much of the 
country. “We did an excellent job in 


the early part of the century in not 
only telling people the best way to 
kill wolves, but also killing wolves,” 
Chase said. 

Chase then introduced the 
lecture’s feature speaker, Joe 
Fontaine, who is the assistant coor- 
dinator of the Wolf Recovery Pro- 
gram. Fontaine stated that the wolf 
was the victim of bad press, which 
came from the early European set- 
tlers who saw the wolf as a villain. 

This bad press nearly wiped out 
the grey wolf. From 1873-1950 
there was a bounty on wolves. Any- 
one who killed a wolf was paid $ 1 . 
This policy took out 80,730 wolves 
by 1 950. In the years between 1 950- 
1988, the Biological Survey Agency 
eradicated wolves from Montana. 

In 1974, the grey wolf was 
listed on the endangered species list 
in 48 states. The loss of the grey 
wolf’s presence was felt on an eco- 
logical scale. The wolf eliminates 
the young, old, and vulnerable, thus 
creating an environment where only 
the best-conditioned animals will 
survive. 

In 1987, a drastic change took 


place. Instead of killing wolves, the 
U.S. FWS finished what was called 
the Wolf Recovery Plan that laid out 
where the wolves would go. They 
settled on parts of Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming. In 1988, the Wolf Re- 
covery Program was enacted. 
Canada graciously gave some of 
their wolf population. The wolves 
were captured, then taken to a cen- 
tral processing center where they 
were weighed, checked for disease 
and inoculated. Once arriving in the 
United States, the wolves were re- 
leased. Wolves have amazing track- 
ing abilities, so the animals could find 
a mate easily and form packs. 

There were, however, a couple 
of snags. “Some people love wolves, 
and others hate them with a passion,” 
stated Fontaine. The U.S. FWS 
wanted to get as many people in- 
volved as possible with this program. 
They recruited every federal and 
state land management agency to 
participate in the “wolf-working pro- 
gram.” Each agency would contrib- 
ute to the educating, monitoring and 
researching parts of the program. 

Particular portions of the 


population, especially livestock 
owners, were not pleased with the 
idea of wolves in their back yard. 
Wolves do kill livestock, but it is rare 
when they do. However, livestock 
owners are given “maximum land- 
owner participation,” which means 
that if a livestock owner sees a wolf, 
they can harass it in a non-injurious 
way. Or, if a livestock owner sees a 
wolf in the process of taking one of 
their animals, they can shoot it on 
sight; however, the livestock owner 
carries the burden of proof. 

There is also a compensation 
plan for livestock owners who have 
lost an animal due to a wolf. Each 
confirmed loss of livestock is reim- 
bursed 100 percent of the market 
value, a suspected loss is reimbursed 
50 percent of the market value. The 
Defenders of Wildlife, a non-govern- 
ment organization, sponsors this 
program. 

This year, there were 400 
wolves now residing in Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. “This program 
was a howling success,” said 
Fontaine. It appears that the Green 
Fire is alive and well. 


SAVE TIME 



JOIN US IN THE RAMS DEN & WE WILL SHOW YOU HOW 
TO PRE-ORDER TEXTBOOKS FOR SPRING SEMESTER. 
NO PAYMENT REQUIRED UNTIL YOUR BOOKS ARE 
PICKED UP OR DELIVERED IN JANUARY OF 2000. 


Shepherd College Bookstore 
November 10th through November 12th 
10:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 
876-5219 
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Outback Basics Stocks Supplies for the Adventurer 



Outback Basics, at the former Herb Lady location on 
German Street, offers outdoor equipment for eager 
students and locals interested in outdoor activities. 
Anything from sporting goods to camping food can be 
purchased at this new store. 


by Jamie Crouse 

Picket Staff Writer 

For a selection of sporting 
gear, camping equipment, traveling 
accessories and even rock climb- 
ing supplies, the place to check out 
is Outback Basics located on Ger- 
man Street in Shepherdstown. 

This new 
addition to 
Shepherdstown’s 
aisle of stores 
joined the block 
on July 6 taking 
over the former 
shop space of the 
Herb Lady 
which moved 
two doors down. Chris St. 
Germaine, an employee of Outback 
Basics, said business has been 
pretty well, especially considering 
the outdoor specialty store is lo- 
cated in Shepherdstown. 

“But,” St. Germaine said, “it 
is the closest outdoor store in the 
area.” The next closest stores are 
in Winchester and Frederick, a one- 
hour drive. Owners Jo Goldman 
and Jane Rooney said the store can- 
not compete with big name outdoor 
stores’ prices, but that Outback Ba- 
sics’ prices are very reasonable es- 
pecially when convenience and lo- 
cation are taken into account. 

Goldman said the shop is “not 
primarily based on one area.” They 
offer a selection of backpacking, 


canoeing, camping and some rock 
climbing supplies, but the “rock 
climbing is minimal” because it is 
just getting started. Outback Ba- 
sics chooses to dabble in many of 
the outdoor sports that interest 
people. Goldman encourages any- 
one interested in finding something 
to ask; they will try their best to find 
it. Goldman and 
Rooney try to 
touch base with 
all outdoor 
sports and to 
support those 
sports by offer- 
ing something in 
the store. 

Outback 
Basics probably won’t appeal to 
you if you aren’t the hiking, 
outdoorsy type, but Basics does of- 
fer a variety of interesting items in- 
cluding the bulky, brightly colored 
hiking backpacks that are all the 
rage of fashion this fall. Of course, 
according to Goldman, using a hik- 
ing backpack for the purpose of 
transporting schoolbooks is not rec- 
ommended. Outback Basics stocks 
Kelty and Eagle Creek backpacks. 
The Thule rack systems are also 
very popular, Goldman said. These 
handy racks make it possible to 
transport kayaks, skiing equipment 
or other sporting gear. 

Outback Basics also offers a 
selection of camping food which is 
similar to the airtight food that as- 


tronauts use. For a 
brisk camp break- 
fast, you can enjoy 
scrambled eggs, 
omelets or blueberry 
pancakes. There are 
yummy main dishes 
including Mountain 
Chili, Teriyaki Tur- 
key and Chicken 
Primavera. And for 
a refreshing dessert, 
customers may 
choose from apple- 
blueberry fruit cob- 
bler or fruity straw- 
berries. Outback 
Basics now offers 
self-heating meals, 
which “are great for 
the dorm,” Rooney 
said. All you do is 
pull the string, wait 
10 to 15 minutes and 
you have a hot meal 
to dig into with no 
cooking required. 

The hardwood floors and the 
fresh, open space of Outdoor Ba- 
sics provides a total outdoor eu- 
phoria. A range of books includ- 
ing topics from waterfalls to the 
Appalachian Trail adorns a book- 
shelf. Interactive CD-ROM 
maps are also available. Outback 
Basics supplies tents and sleep- 
ing bags. They even have snow 
gauges and craggy, well-worn 
walking sticks. The store is also 


providing a small line of apparel, 
with a new prospective area 
which will include layering 
clothes for winter sports. 

The hours of Outback Basics 
vary depending on the day and 
mood, said Goldman. Normally, 
you can expect the store to be 
open on weekdays from 1 1 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. and on weekends, in- 
cluding Friday, the store should 
be open from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Outback Basics now 
offers self-heating 
meals, which (( are 
great for the dorm,” 
owner Rooney says. 



Outback Basics, is the only outdoor-store within a one-hour drive of Shepherdstown. 
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THERE ARE TIMES WHEN 
ABORTION IS THE 
BEST CHOICE 

Making a decision about an unplanned pregnane? isn’t easy. 

First (jive yourseif a little time. Look at all the options, 
frem ail the angles; weigh the pros and cons care- 
fully. Be honest tviih yourself and make the best 
choice you can. 

We understand things happen that you don't torsee 
and don't plan. We believe in your right to roa*e 
choices about you? reproductive life and future. We 
respect your privacy and your right to receive care 
in the MHolest confidence: 

ii r team of caring professionals ha$ been providing the 
tughest quality healthcare since 187$h 

Calf us toll-free if we can help 1-800-773-9140. 

HAGERSTOWN REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH SERVICES • HAGERSTOWN, MD . 
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by Brent Stephens 
Picket Staff Writer 

Jay Hurley, a self-described 
"high-tech dropout,” owns and oper- 
ates O' Hurley’s General Store on 
Route 230 in Shepherdstown. The 
store contains a hodgepodge of vary- 
ing items from hand-crafted rocking 
chairs to neon blue hand puppets. And 
he wouldn’t have it any other way. 

Hurley will be the first to ad- 
mit that he loves his business. “It’s a 
neat way to get out of the rat-race,” 
he said. A Shepherdstown native, 
Hurley left town to pursue a career 
in electronics and engineering but 
returned in 1977. At a conference 
in North Carolina, he was re-ex- 
posed to mountain culture and folk- 
lore and realized that he wanted to 
return home and make that culture 
a way of life. All it cost him was 
$ 20 , 000 . 


By 1979, O' Hurley’s General 
Store was up and running. Hurley 
took his father’s old service station 
and turned it into a gift shop with 
rustic flavor and charm. He tacked 
the O’ on the name 
because O' means 
“son of.” 

There are 
signs on the wall 
proclaiming that 
“Spitting is Pro- 
hibited” and every 
conceivable inch 
of space is filled 
with hand-made 
merchandise. 

While Hurley 
loves his store, he 
also concedes that it is time-consum- 
ing and difficult to run it the way he 
likes. “There’s a lot of maintenance 
involved, like cleaning,” he said. It 
must be worth it, though. The store 


has been open for over 20 years. 
Hurley attributes most of the credit 
to his motto: “If it’s in the 1 902 Sears 
catalog, I want to stock it.” 

Along with the passion for run- 
ning his general 
store. Hurley 
also loves the 
history of 
James Rumsey. 
He said his high 
school history 
teacher inspired 
him to find out 
more about the 
local inventor. 
Rumsey, the 
first to invent 
the steam boat, 
was a Jefferson County native who 
got little or no recognition for the 
technological revelation. Robert 
Fulton, a British engineer, received 
almost all of the credit for the 1787 


invention. “Robert Fulton is the 
Henry Ford of steam boats, and he 
deserves that. But he didn't invent 
them,” Hurley explained. Hurley 
participated in the Rumsey Regatta, 
a celebration of Rumsey’s achieve- 
ment on the Potomac River. 

As for future plans, Hurley 
claimed he is in the process of build- 
ing an airplane. But for now, he is 
content running his store and hav- 
ing Thursday night jam sessions with 
his dulcimer in the store’s back par- 
lor. “We’ve had the jam sessions 
ever since the store’s been open and 
sometimes we have up to 18 musi- 
cians and up to 30 audience mem- 
bers.” 

Hurley and his store have been 
in Shepherdstown for over 20 years 
and will probably be here for 20 
more. He loves his town and he 
loves his store. A guy couldn’t ask 
for more than that. 


Jay Hurley: Escaping the Rat Race the Old Fashioned Way 


“If it’s in the 
1902 Sears 
Catalog, I 

want 

to stock it. ” 


ISU Strives to Increase Awareness 


Dr. Barnes Bids Shepherd Goodbye 


by Sarah Alouf 

Picket^ Staff Writer 

The International Student 
Union was recognized by the SGA 
as an organization last spring after 
much paperwork and planning. 
Since then, it has been working to 
promote cultural acceptance of stu- 
dents in general and foreign students 
in particular. 

The International Student 
Union has many objectives. The 
mission statement states that the or- 
ganization will recognize the need 
to learn and live together in friend- 
ship and mutual respect. The ISU 
will realize the common problems of 
socialization and cultural acceptance 
confronting students and service the 
needs of others for academic, social, 
cultural and any other type of sup- 
port possible. There are other ob- 
jectives that are not listed in the mis- 
sion statement, but they go hand in 
hand. 

The ISU also wants to offer a 
forum for a free exchange of ideas 
and issues concerning international 
affairs, enable student members to 
participate as a body in college-wide 
activities, work with other organi- 
zations, offices, and administration 
and assist in providing orientation 


and assistance to newly arrived in- 
ternational students. 

The ISU has been actively 
working to get the community as 
well as students involved in interna- 
tional affairs. Sponsor Jean 
Ouedraogo hosted a gathering at his 
house Oct. 10 with games, interna- 
tional foods, music and dance. The 
ISU also had a booth with traditional 
international crafts as well as infor- 
mation about the organization at the 
Shepherd College Kids’ Carnival 
held Oct. 30 in the Ram’s Den. 

One main point about ISU that 
the president, Pasha Yakovlev, and 
the vice president, Heather Stritch, 
want to make clear is that ISU is 
open to everyone, not just interna- 
tional students. The meetings are 
held every other Wednesday at 6:00 
p.m. in the Shenandoah Room of the 
Ram’s Den.- 

The ISU is also looking for 
families who may be interested in be- 
coming host families for incoming 
international students. The ISU 
would like to have several possible 
families willing to host just in case a 
student should need one. If anyone 
is interested or would like more in- 
formation about ISU in general, 
please call Yakovlev at 876-427 1 or 
Stritch at 876-4383. 


by Carrie Ellen Cunningham 
Picket Staff Writer 

Dr. Joseph W. Barnes ten- 
dered his resignation four weeks ago 
as the library director for the 
Scarborough Library. 

Barnes, 
who joined Shep- 
herd as library di- 
rector in 1989, has 
accepted a new 
job as library di- 
rector at the 
Dunwoody Cam- 
pus of Georgia 
Perimeter in the 
suburbs of At- 
lanta, Ga. A fare- 
well reception 
was held for 
Barnes last Tues- 
day, Oct. 26 from 
2:30 until 4 p.m. Speaking about his 
decision to leave Shepherd, Barnes 
said: “I’ve always been attracted to 
the Atlanta area, and I was glad to 
get this new opportunity.” 

The Scarborough Library is 
currently undergoing plans for ex- 
pansion. Barnes assured that con- 
cerns about his resignation during 
the planning stages for the new 
building are unnecessary. He said 


that “the outline of the expansion and 
development of the library in the new 
building has already been done.” 

Barnes said that the adminis- 
tration has begun preparing for his 
absence. They have “already orga- 
nized a search committee and will 
begin advertising 
in a few months.” 
While the li- 
brary is in search 
of its future direc- 
tor, Barbara Max- 

U- 

<2 well will be acting 
as interim library 
| director. “The li- 
uj brary will be in 
° very capable 

t/) 

c hands with Bar- 

3 

u bara, she is a 30 
I year veteran in this 
^ library,” said 
Barnes. 

Barnes will be starting his new job 
almost immediately. “I will actually be 
leaving campus the last week in Octo- 
ber to begin working at Dunwoody in 
November,” said Bames. 

Barnes commented that he 
has enjoyed his time at Shepherd 
very much. “I have enjoyed the stu- 
dents, the classroom faculty and the 
exceptionally dedicated library 
staff,” said Barnes. 
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Theater Preview: Russian Tales and Childhood Dramas 



Theater cont’d from pg.l 
emotionally draining roles perfectly, 
almost bringing the audience to tears 
at times. The dialogue is very be- 
lievable and pulls you into the story 
of the girl and her family. 

“Everyone who sees this 
play will have to deal with it,” Emily 
Houck, one of the actresses in- 
volved, said. “It teeters between 
being funny and being deeply 
creepy.” 

“Chekhov Stories” is a much 
lighter play based on Anton 
Chekhov’s short stories. The sto- 
ries are very well known in 
Chekhov’s homeland of Russia, 
whereas American readers are more 
familiar with his plays. Contempo- 
rary playwrights such as David 
Mamet, John Guare, Wendy 
Wasserstein, Michael Weller and 
Neil Simon, adapted the eight sto- 
ries chosen from a catalog of over 
750 pieces of Chekhov’s short fic- 
tion. The stories are bookended 


with two monologues, which help 
to open and close the production. 

Using twice as many actors as 
“Drive,” the theater department has 
created an elaborate world that will 
leave the audience questioning the 
value of love and life. The adapted 
plays are all set in different time pe- 
riods, some in the 1890s, some in 
modern Russia. The acting is in- 
credible, amusing at times and 
hauntingly sad at others. 

“We did this play 10 years 
ago,” Director Ed Herendeen said. 
“It was the first play that I directed 
here. I thought it would be inter- 
esting to do it again.” Herendeen 
also wrote one of the scenes of 
“Chekhov Stories.” 

“The closing monologues bring 
home the creative process and the 
ongoing of life, and I think that sort 
of goes through all of the stories,” 
Aaron Kliner said. Kliner gives the 
opening monologue, setting the 
scene for the rest of the stories. 


This is the first time that the 
Shepherd theater department has at- 
tempted to run two plays at the same 
time. 

college community what we can do,” 
Stage Director James McNeel said. 

“Being a student and an actress 
in both plays becomes hard,” 


Roberson said. The actors are work- 
ing under a hard schedule. The prac- 
tice sessions ran for four hours a day, 


end sessions, the actors only have 
10 minutes between plays in which 
to tear down the sets and change 
costumes. 


This is a chance to show the / six days a week. During the week- 


“The Bottom Line” Show Choke-Slams Audience 


by Aria Charles 
Picket Staff Writer 

On Monday nights, the campus 
radio station, 89.7 FM WSHC, fea- 
tures “The Bottom Line,” a show de- 
voted to pro-wrestling information, 
analysis and humor. 

The group consisting of Matt 
Walker, Mason Noland, Jon 
Buddemeier and Brett Simons spend 
substantial time joking back and forth 
about wrestlers and new developments 
in wrestling during the 1 1 :30 p.m. to 
1:00 a.m. show. 


Walker said: “Wrestling is the 
biggest it has ever been. It’s bringing 
back our childhood.” Buddemeier 
added, “Yet the format is an adult 
show.” 

“The Bottom Line” focuses on 
pro-wrestling but they also play mu- 
sic in between wrestling discussions 
and taking phone calls. 

Fans call in with questions or 
comments on wrestling and other 
sports, and the hosts invite calls for 
the “Rant of the Week.” 

Listeners who call in also have 
other things on their minds than wres- 


tling. The guys have attempted to 
group some of the non-sports oriented 
calls into “Love Time” and “What I’ve 
Learned,” both weekly features on the 
show. 

Their female listeners tend to call 
in during “Love Time” according to 
Simons, even though many college- 
age guys are tuning in to wrestling. 
Walker said, “Basically, we give our 
stances on love.” 

This section of the show attracts 
a lot “of girls who don’t call in during 
the rest of the show because they think 
they don’t know enough about wres- 


tling,” said Simon. Noland, the self- 
described comic relief, said, “Jon has 
a big female following.” 

“What I’ve Learned,” a call-in 
segment at the end of the show, re- 
stores the conversation to wrestling 
and accompanying laughter inspired by 
.impersonations of such figures as 
Shawn Michaels and Stone Cold Steve 
Austin. 

Detailed knowledge about pro- 
wrestling seems tp be this group’s val- 
ued commodity. Check out their web 
site at: www.geocities.com/tblradio 
for their profiles and wrestling info. 





FINANCIAL PROFESSIONALS 
Help others invest in their dreams, 
As you pursue your own. 

■ 1 iW, ■ • . 


siom and an excellent benefits package 
Resumes can be mailed to Luther 
Ensniinger, AX A- Ad visors, LLC, 3141 
Fairview Park Drive, Suite 250, Falls 
Church VA 22042-4057, emailed to 
Ensminger@axa-advisors.com, or call 
(703) 207-0900. 


Matt Walker, Jon Buddemeier, Mason Noland and Brett Simons know wrestling is 
fake, hut they like it anyway. The fab four host “ The Bottom Line” Monday nights. 


Are You 
Pregnant? 


Free Pregnancy Test 

& 

Someone to Listen 

(304) 876-3598 

Hours: Mondays 9 am-12 Noon & 6-9 pm 
Wednesdays 6-9 pm 
Fndays & Saturdays by Appointment 

Across from Shepherdstown Fire Hall on 
45 in the Maddox Professional Build 
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Body/Politic/Memory Exhibit Confronts Society and the Self 



by Virginia Armstrong 
Picket Staff Writer 

The “Body/Politic/Memory” 
exhibit opened with a slide presen- 
tation and reception on Oct. 25. The 
curator of this exhibit, Mary 
Richards, brought together a group 
of artists to portray the theme of po- 
litical effects on the way people 
view themselves and other people. 
Julia Burrows, Traci Molloy and 
Cynthia Osbourne were chosen due 
to their work in the same dialogue. 

Burrows was born in St. Louis 
and graduated from the University 
of Illinois in Edwardsville. She sup- 
ports herself by building violins and 

cellos. For this exhibit, Burrows 

% 

created wire frame dresses of gauze 
and material which hang suspended 
from the ceiling. This piece draws 
on the symbolism behind the idea of 
clothing acting as a type of armor. 


That is, clothing protects people, not 
only literally, but also by hiding their 
imperfections. 

Osbourne received a master’s 
in printmaking from Ohio University. 
Currently, she is teaching at Ashland 
University in Ohio. Osbourne uses 
targets in her work to help portray 
her search for self identity, which 
represents everyone’s struggle of fig- 
uring out who they are as individu- 
als. Osbourne’s work consists of 
grids of mug shots showing various 
people’s self-conscious reactions to 
the camera. These reactions are rep- 
resentative of the masks that people 
put on for society on a daily basis. 

Molloy graduated from Ohio 
University with both a master’s in 
printmaking and a master’s in edu- 
cation. She now teaches at the Art 
Institute of Atlanta. Molloy got out 
of her realm of expressionistic and 
textured work and more involved in 


her work about the community. 

“Body/Politic/Memory” is 
about how politics causes a distor- 
tion of society’s views of life. The 
exhibit will be showing until Nov. 9 


on Monday through Friday from 10 
a.m. until 4 p.m. This exhibit will 
open people’s eyes to how society 
influences each person’ s perception 
of his or her own identity. 


Debussy Impresses Shepherd With Images in Sound 


by Justin Snead 

Picket^ Staff_ Writer^ 

Claude Debussy wrote mu- 
sic that bridged the gulf between two 
musical worlds — Impressionism and 
Symbolism. One hundred years later 
as those vastly different eras are no 
more than dusty terms in our music 
appreciation texts, Debussy’s com- 
positions are played every day some- 
where across the globe. A most re- 
cent performance was held in Shep- 
herdstown. 

Michael Sitton performed 
piano music of Debussy and two of 
Debussy’s contemporaries, Maurice 
Ravel and Robert Casadesus. The 
concert was preceded by Sitton’s 
lecture on Debussy’s life and work. 
Fringing on nervousness, he read 
from prepared notes, seldom look- 
ing at the audience. Debussy’s vague 
harmonies and tone colors merge 
into mysterious shades of sound, 
much like the splashes of color that 
make up a Van Gogh Impressionis- 
tic painting. Sitton said that like 
the Symbolists, Debussy “sought to 
create music by suggesting meaning 
that was not visible on the surface.” 
Debussy once said that he loved 
images almost as much as music. His 


24 Preludes are based in descriptive 
images such as “Mists,” “Dead 
Leaves,” “The Wine Gate,” “Moors” 
and “Fireworks.” “He was very in- 
terested in photography,” Sitton 
said, “and especially motion pic- 
tures”— a genre that came into its 
own in the latter half of Debussy’s 
life. “His music mimics the rapid fire 
form of vaudeville shows.” 

Sitton is an associate profes- 
sor at Hollins University in Roanoke, 
Va. He has studied across Appala- 
chia, at Mars Hill College in his na- 
tive North Carolina and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. He earned his doc- 
torate from the University of Illinois. 
Earlier this year, Sitton undertook 
his sabbatical study of the Debussy 
Preludes with British pianist and 
scholar Roy Howet at the French 
Piano Institute in Paris. His June 
1999 performance of the Book I 
Preludes in St.-Lo, Normandy con- 
vinced the newspaper Ouest France 
that Sitton is “one of the best inter- 
preters of the 24 Preludes of 
Debussy.” He convinced Shep- 
herdstown too. 

During the second half of the 
concert, Sitton performed Book II, 
Debussy’s 1 2 and final preludes. He 
played uninterrupted for over half an 


hour with no sheet music. His eyes 
were closed most of the time. Any 
shyness Sitton may have had during 
his lecture was undetectable then. 
With a hardened face and stiff wrists, 
he attacked the piano. As his fingers 
pounded the keys, he*would some- 
times jump off of the piano bench. 
He would cringe, frown, smile; at 
one point his brow raised in surprise 


unexpected. Sometimes he looked 
pained, other times asleep and even 
drunk. No matter his expression, 
Sitton was always flaring with life 
and a profound love for the music. 
For Sitton, this deep passion has 
been easily inspired. “For Debussy, 
all the world was alive with sound,” 
Sitton said. “His genius was to cap- 
ture these sounds and present their 


as if his hands had done something beauty to us.’ 


T« BEACH 

IMRtEAfC 

^ TANM I MO SALOWI 

(304) 876-2155 

#8 OLD TOWM CENTER « PRIHCCSSST.. SMEPHCRPSTOWN, WV 25443 

FREE TANNINS 

Win 30 Tanning Sessions! 

Enter your name each time you tan at Beach Break, 
beginning November 1st, and your name may be drawn 
on December 22nd at 6:00pm. You can be the winner! 

Specials for October and November: 

All Single Tans before 1 p.m. -- $4.00 + tax!! 
After 1 p.m. -- $5.00 + tax!! 

10% Discount on All Lotions 
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Rams Volley to Victory 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

For several years Shepherd 
Volleyball has been winning quietly. 
This year is no exception. The Lady 
Rams are winning 75 percent of their 
games with a 2 1 -7 (9-4) record thus 
far on the year. Their latest victim 
came last Thursday as the Pioneers 
of Glenville State College came to 
town. Shepherd swept the Pioneers, 
15-7, 15-12, 15-8, despite trailing 
early in all three games. 


Glenville took a 4-3 lead in 



Freshman Kimberly Pirisino eyes a kill 
during Thursdays match vs. Glenville 
State College. 


game one before Shepherd scored 
seven unanswered points for a 1 0-4 
lead. Heather Niedermier, who 
leads the West Virginia 
Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 
with 4.3 kills per game, had 1 2 kills 
and 1 2 digs on the day to help rally 
the Rams in game one. Shepherd 
finished the first game 1 5-7. 

The WVIAC Player-of-the- 
Week (Oct. 19-25) Cassie Leonard 
had 58 assists against Glenville and 
leads the conference with 11.7 
assists per game. She helped to 
spark a Shepherd comeback in game 
two. 

The second game saw 
Glenville jump out to an 8-6 lead as 
the Pioneers attempted to tie the 
match at one game apiece. 
Shepherd fought back once again to 
take a 13-12 lead late in the match 
when Leonard set Niedermier and 
Kim Pirisino for kills to end the 
game 15-12. 

Game three went the way of 
g the first two as Glenville once again 
= took leads of 4-3 and 6-4 as the 
^ Pioneers had their backs against the 
•o wall. That’s when Laura Roberts 

=5 

stepped up with a kill that sparked 
o a four-point run. That run all but 
| crushed Glenville’s chances of a 
come from behind victory and the 
Rams ran on to a 15-8 victory to 
earn the match. 

The Rams made an appearance 


Student 

Athlete 

Month 


Cassie Leonard 

Congratulation to Cassie Leonard our Athlete for the Month of October, 
the junior volleyball player leads the WVIAC in assists per game with 
1 L7. She had 58 assists last week against Glenville and 184 in her last 
five matches. Leonard was named to the Tiffin Dragon Invitational all- 
tournament team as the Rams swept the tournament. Leonard also became 
the third Ram Volleyball player to earn WVIAC Player-of-the-Week 
honors being named for Oct. 19-25. Congratulations to Cassie Leonard, 


The Sports Editor of the Picket chooses the Athlete of the Month 
with input from the coaches of Shepherd College . 


Of The 



at the Tiffin Dragon Invitational 
Tournament Oct. 22-23 where they 
faced three non-conference 
opponents: Adrian, Tiffin and Siena 
Heights. Shepherd swept the 
tournament winning 1 2 of 1 2 games 
and all four matches. The Lady 
Rams returned home as Dragon 
Invitational Champions. 

With Leonard earning WVIAC 
player-of-the-Week it marked the 
second straight week a Ram has 
earned that honor. Earlier this year, 
Heather Niedermier grabbed the 
honor and Laura Roberts was named 


for the week of Oct. 11-18. 

Shepherd visits Shippensburg 
Nov. 4 before heading to the 
WVIAC tournament on Nov. 11. 
With only four losses in the 
conference, the Rams are still fifth 
in WVIAC play. 

Ram Football (7-1, 4-0) moved one 
step closer to the NCAA II playoffs with 
victories over WV State and Glenville 
State. Joel Gordon tossed five touch- 
downs in a 63- 1 4 spanking of WV State. 
Jonathan Hibbard blocked 2 Pioneer 
field goals to preserve a 22-17 victory 
over Glenville. 


What the Mind Believes the Body Achieves 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket^ Staff_ Writer^ 

On June 18-19 1998, Dr. Vince 
Gonino, referred to by his students 
as “Dr. G,” qualified for the 1999 
Senior Olympic Games to be held at 
Disney Wide World of Sports Com- 
plex in Orlando, Fla. The games 
were about to begin, but Gonino was 
not there for the opening ceremony 
on Oct. 19. Nor was he present for 
the 11 days of competition. 

On May 1 8, 1 998, Gonino was 
diagnosed with prostate cancer but 
was given permission by his doctor 
to compete in the trials held in 
Charleston, W.Va. During the two- 
day event, Gonino competed in three 


events: the discus, javelin throw, and 
shot put. An athlete must place in 
the top three in order to qualify and 
move on to the Senior Olympics. 
Competing against eight to 12 ath- 
letes, Gonino qualified in the discus 
and shot put. 

Dr. Joe Merz, associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Shepherd, at- 
tended the competition with Gonino 
as his coach and friend. “He called 
me his coach,” Merz said, “but I was 
there to support him one friend to an- 
other.” According to Merz, “It was 
extraordinary for him to go there and 
compete.” With so much on his mind, 
he was able to remain focused. 

Gonino is no stranger to com- 
petition. In high school, he com- 


peted in football and wrestling. He 
is a former New York State wres- 
tling champion and Big Ten Cham- 
pion at Ohio State. While at Ohio 
State, Gonino also was one of the 
highest ranked wrestlers in the na- 
tion. Being an AAU Champion pre- 
pared him for competition in the 
Senior Olympics. 

In 1986, Gonino was inducted 
into the New York State Wrestling 
Hall of Fame and on Sept. 18, 1999, 
he was inducted into the State Uni- 
versity of New York College at 
Cortland Hall of Fame where he was 
director of athletics and professor of 
physical education for 20 years. 

On Dec. 21,1 998, Gonino was 
given a clean bill of health by his 


urologist and son, Dr. V.J. Gonino. 
According to Gonino, “My son, 
John, was very influential in helping 
me beat this thing.” V.J. Gonino 
practices in Dallas and suggested 
that Gonino withdraw his name from 
competition at the National Senior 
Games. The stress of working out 
twice a day would be too demand- 
ing and could very well hurt his im- 
mune system. 

Gonino said: “Yes I’m disap- 
pointed. I won’t be able to compete 
but I just won the biggest ‘trophy’ 
of my life and that is fine with me.” 
Merz said, “There’s a quote hang- 
ing in my office that says ‘What the 
mind believes, the body achieves,’ 
and Gonino is living proof of that.” 
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SHEPHERD COLLEGE 


How I Learned To Drive 

by Paula Vogel 

Winner: 

1998 Pulitzer Prize for Drama 

Directed by Ed Herendeen 

Performances: 

Wednesday, November 3 (preview) 8 p.m. 

Friday, November 5-8 p.m. 

Saturday, November 6 - 5 p.m. 

Sunday, November 7-2 p.m. matinee 

Tuesday, November 9-8 p.m. 

Thursday, November 11-8 p.m. 

Friday, November 12-7 p.m. 

Saturday, November 13-8 p.m. 

Wednesday, November 17-8 p.m. 

Friday, November 19-9 p.m. 

' 

J 


IN ROTATING REPERTORY 

SEE SCHEDULE FUR DATES 


Studio Theater 

at Sara Cree Hall 


TICKET PRICES: 

Previews November 2 & 3: 
$3 students ♦ $5 general 
Regular Price: 

$4 students • $8 general 

Box Office Info: 876-3473 



re. uauifl iiiamet. 
ichaei miner 


Performances: 

Tuesday, November 2 (preview) 8 p.m. 
Thursday, November 4-8 p.m. 
Saturday, November 6 - 8 p.m. 

Wednesday, November 10-8 p.m. 
Friday, November 12-9 p.m. 

Saturday, November 13-5 p.m. 
Sunday, November 14-2 p.m. matinee 

Tuesday, November 16-8 p.m. 
Thursday, November 18-8 p.m. 
Friday, November 19-7 p.m. 
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Seminar Discusses 
Hate in W.Va. 

by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

The West Virginia Hate Crimes 
Task Force held a seminar, “Respond- 
ing to Hate Crimes,” Nov. 5-6 in the 
Storer Ballroom. 

The seminar was designed to fa- 
miliarize law enforcement officials with 
bias crimes so that they can recognize 
them, comprehend the context and un- 
derstand the implications. The Shep- 
herd Community and Technical College, 
the department of sociology and geog- 
raphy and the criminal justice program 
sponsored the seminar. Although law 
enforcement was the main focus, the 
event was free and open to the public. 

“We are really looking at the un- 
derside of American history here,” said 
Paul Sheridan, senior assistant attorney 
general of the West Virginia Hate 
Crimes Task Force. 

The seminar began Friday, Nov. 5 
with a banquet and an address by Will- 
iam Johnson. Johnson is an associate 
for Police and Community Programs for 
Facing History and Ourselves. 

The Saturday seminar sessions cov- 
ered topics ranging from the history and 
nature of bias crimes to victim trauma. 
“We hope to provide knowledge of hate 
crimes to the law enforcement officials 
of the area,” Sheridan said. 

“There is only one side of history 
that you see throughout school,” said 
Sgt. Jim Spriggs of the West Virginia 
State Police, “and that’s the side that 
society wants you to see.” Spriggs was 
on hand to speak at a number of the 
sessions, providing information on legal 
issues as well as examples of real ex- 
periences. 

The seminar is part of a statewide 
attempt to educate the public about hate 
crimes. Sheridan feels that this is the 
best way to combat hate crime in West 
Virginia. 

“We are trying to teach law en- 
forcement to go at these sort of crimes 
with broad strategies,” Sheridan said. 

“There is one thing we must re- 
member in these situations,” Spriggs 
said. “We are not born to hate. We 
are taught to hate.” 



State Spending Freeze Lifted, but 
Shepherd May Still Feel the Chill Yet 


The much talked-about freeze on 
spending and hiring, imposed by Gov- 
ernor Cecil Underwood on state agen- 
cies Oct. 22, was lifted Nov. 1 , much to 
the relief of Shepherd College. Lasting 
only seven workdays, the freeze, in 
hindsight, appears to be a mountain 
turned into a molehill. 

The freeze put the funding for all 
major campus building projects, as well 
as out-of-state travel and new hiring, in 
jeopardy. 

Underwood said he still wants ad- 
ministration officials to develop contin- 
gency plans to cut their budgets by 10 
percent. But Shepherd College Presi- 
dent David Dunlop told the campus 
community in a Nov. 3 memo that “it is 
not necessary for us to invest a great 
deal of time and energy on this type of 
planning unless and until we are noti- 
fied that such spending reductions will 
be implemented.” 

If such a contingency plan is re- 
quired from Shepherd, Dunlop said he 
would seek “broad-based input from 
faculty and staff units prior to imple- 
menting” such a plan. 

According to a statement released 
by Rod Blackstone, Underwood’s press 
secretary, on Oct. 22, the freeze was 
preparation for a “potential budget 
crunch as a direct result of a federal 
court ruling on coal mining in West Vir- 
ginia.” 

The ruling, issued by U.S. District 
Judge Charles H. Haden on Oct. 20, 
stated that certain procedures associ- 
ated with mountaintop removal mining 
violated federal stream protection laws. 
Haden granted a stay on his decision 
Oct. 29, pending an appeal by the state 
Division of Environmental Protection. 
The freeze was lifted the following Mon- 
day. 

Mountaintop removal mining is a 
type of mining during which a seam of 
coal is exposed by removing the ground 
covering it. Once this ground is removed, 
the coal is mined. Mining operations 
could follow one of two options with 

confdon pg. 2 


by Andrew Graham 
Picket Staff Writer 


McIntyre Speaks 

by Tim Kamer 

Picket Staff Writer 

Professor Sandye Jean McIntyre 
II, whose speech Monday Nov. 8 
marked the climax of National French 
Week here at Shepherd, sharply criti- 
cized America’s unwillingness to em- 
phasize foreign language studies in its 
schools. 

McIntyre said America’s unwilling- 
ness to learn foreign languages results 
from its chauvinism, its isolationism and 
its sense of self-sufficiency. He said 
America’s closed-mindedness toward 
foreign language shuts out a culturally 
rich world that offers a wealth of expe- 
rience. 

McIntyre emphasized the impor- 


at French Week 

tance of knowing a second or third lan- 
guage to the audience by sharing the 
wealth of his French speaking experi- 
ences. McIntyre has served as inter- 
preter for several heads of state and 
has traveled to over 1 70 countries. He 
met Mahatma Gandhi, the Queen of 
England and was decorated by Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

He called knowing a foreign lan- 
guage a “tool for cross cultural com- 
munication.” By knowing another lan- 
guage, he said, cultures can better col- 
laborate for the common good of hu- 
manity. 

Also, he said knowing a foreign lan- 
guage is key to progress and success in 
today’s global economy and that 

cont'd on pg. 4 


Be Lost No More . . . This new blue kiosk appeared on the front lawn of Knutti 
Hall last week as a center for campus information. 
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Office Hours for President 

President David L. Dunlop will hold open office hours on 
Wednesday, Dec. 8 from l-4p.m. Appointments are not necessary. 

The president will meet with anyone on a first come, first serve basis. 

For more information, call the president’s office at 304-876-5107. 

Men's Basketball Opens 

The men’s basketball team will play the first home and WVIAC 
game of the 1 999-2000 season against Davis and Elkins on Thursday, 
Dec. 2 at 7 p.m. in the Butcher Center. The game will include halftime 
festivities and door prizes. 

‘Sans Merci’ Accepting Submissions 

Sans Merci 2001 is accepting submissions from students, staff 
and faculty. Essays, poems, short stories, photographs and artwork may 
be submitted. Submit work to Professors M. Austin, Bufithis or Fischer. 
The deadline for entries is Dec. 6. 

Community Service Announcement 

The National Park Service and local merchants of Haipers Ferry 
will celebrate an Olde Tyme Christmas Dec. 4-5 and Dec. 11-13. On 
Fridays, the events will be held from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. On Saturday, the 
events will be held from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. And on Sunday, the events 
will be held from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Music, puppet shows, lights and 
even a visit from St. Nick will be featured in historic Harpers Ferry. For 
more information, call 1-800-848-TOUR. 

Phi Kappa Phi to Award Scholarship 

The Shepherd College chapter of Phi Kappa Phi is seeking 
applicants for its National Honors Society competition. The Shepherd 
chapter is inviting outstanding Phi Kappa Phi students and graduates who 
have not begun graduate work to submit applications for the national • 
Graduate Fellowship Competition. For more information, contact Ann 
Henriksson at 304-876-54 1 2. 

Library Break Hours 

Shepherd College’s Scarborough Library will observe the 
following hours during Thanksgiving Break. On Saturday and Sunday, 
Nov. 2 1 and 22 the library will be closed. On Monday, Nov. 22 through 
Wednesday, Nov. 24, the library hours will be 8 a.m. to 4:30 a.m. 
Regular hours will resume on Monday, Nov. 29. The library will be 
open 24 hours during final exam week. 

Bloodmobile at Shepherd 

On Dec. 1 , the bloodmobile will be in the Storer Ballroom of the 
College Center from noon to 6 p.m. 

Donors must be 17 years old, weigh at least 105 pounds and 
have waited eight weeks since their last donation. Donors should eat 
generous meals at regular meal times. Refreshments will be served to all 
donors. This bloodmobile is sponsored by Phi Epsilon Kappa, the 
physical education, health and recreation fraternity. 

College Convention to be Held 

College Convention 2000, in conjunction with CollegeClub.com, 
is set to give college students their largest voice and make the biggest 
impact on the American electorate in history. The National Rifle 
Association, Citizens Against Government Waste and Accuracy in 
Academics are a few interest groups that have agreed to represent their 
views at the convention. The gathering will bring 2,000 college students, 
the presidential candidates and dignitaries of every major political party 
together to debate and vote on top issues confronting the American 
electorate. For more information, visit the web site at hitp://www,cc2k.org 
or call 603-883-2225. 


Less Mining Means Less Spending 


cont'd from pg. 1 

regards to the removed ground. It could 
be stored and then returned to the moun- 
tain once the coal was removed, or it 
was dumped into valleys, covering 
streams. A state permit was required 
to cover a stream. It is this second op- 
tion that Haden ruled a violation of fed- 
eral law. 

For the Shepherdstown area and 
the entire Eastern Panhandle of West 
Virginia, coal mining has never been a 
part of its economic life. But for South- 
ern West Virginia, especially the region 
south of Charleston and west of Beckley, 
coal mining remains a major industry. 
But coal mining does translate into 
something the Eastern Panhandle and 
Shepherd College understand very well 
- tax dollars. 

West Virginia collects taxes on coal 
when it is removed, or severed from 
the ground. This severance tax, ac- 
cording to figures available from the 
state budget office, provided an aver- 
age of $ I 1 ,055 per month in revenue to* 
the General Revenue Fund from Feb.- 
Oct. 1999. 

But the severance tax accounts for 
only five percent of the average 
month's revenue, ranking well behind 
sales and income taxes. As the coal 
mining industry has waned in promi- 
nence in West Virginia’s economy, so 
has its- importance to the tax collector. 
Last year, according to the Governor’s 
office, there was a $ 1 3 million shortfall 


in coal severance taxes. In spite of this, 
the state still produced a budget sur- 
plus. 

While Underwood still urges state 
agencies “to be conservative in approv- 
ing travel, hiring new personnel and 
making purchases while we learn just 
what effect the court’s decision may 
have on... resulting tax revenues,” the 
order of the day from Charleston was 
much milder compared to the terms of 
the original freeze. 

In an Oct. 2 1 letter to Secretary of 
Education and the Arts David Ice, 
Underwood outlined four budget restric- 
tions. Agencies would not hire person- 
nel for either new or existing positions. 
An immediate hold was placed on all 
capital expenditure projects, such as the 
Scarborough Library expansion. Out- 
of-state travel required the approval of 
the Department of Education and the 
Arts. Any purchases over $25,000 re- 
quired the approval of the secretary of 
administration. All four restrictions 
were lifted Nov. 1 . 

As the lifting of the freeze was an- 
nounced, Underwood stated in a press 
release that no one could be certain 
about the eventual effects Haden’s de- 
cision. “State government officials 
must be prepared to spend less.” Most 
likely, budget and tax issues related to 
mining will receive attention from the 
state legislature when it convenes in 
January. Ultimately, only time will tell 
whether the freeze continues to thaw. 
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Let the Race Begin: Lecture Series to Analyze Presidential Campaign 


by Sarah A loaf 

Picket Staff Writer 

“It’s a heck of a lot of fun,” Alice 
Germond said during the Nov. 3 lec- 
ture, the first of her three Campaign 
2000 Lecture Series. Germond encour- 
aged her audience to get involved in the 
2000 presidential races as she discussed 
the candidates, what to look for in the 
time leading up to the primaries and the 
workings of a campaign. 

Germond began her discussion by 
telling the audience that she was a 
Democrat but she 
would try very hard 
to be nonpartisan. 

She also said that 
she wanted to have 
a very open discus- 
sion and encouraged 
people to ask ques- 
tions throughout her 
lecture. Then she 
gave a brief de- 
scription of her 
qualifications. She 
is acknowledged as 
an expert on presi- 
dential politics. She has been a cam- 
paign director and a director of gov- 
ernment affairs, and she is currently a 
member of the Democratic National 
Committee. She has a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Bennington College and a 
master’s degree from California State 
University. 

Next, Germond discussed the can- 
didates. She prefaced this by saying 
that some may think that it will be a 
boring year, but surprises always hap- 
pen. She talked about only three of the 
Republican candidates because she 
feels that there are only three “serious 


candidates.” George W. Bush was the 
first of these serious candidates. 
Germond said that Bush has a stagger- 
ing amount of money and this may push 
him above his opponents. She also said 
that Bush will be able to bounce back if 
he falters. 

The next on her list was John 
McCain. She said that McCain has a 
good chance because he will attract 
voters who are not excited by Bush. 
She also said that his New Hampshire 
campaign was very good and if he con- 
tinues in that fashion, he will have an 
even better chance. 

Her final 
choice of serious 
candidates for the 
Republican ticket 
was Steve Forbes. 
She felt that Forbes 
would have a good 
chance simply be- 
cause he has the 
money to make 
many commercials 
and dig up dirt on 
the other candi- 
dates. 

There are only two Democratic 
candidates: A1 Gore and Bill Bradley. 
Germond feels that having only two 
candidates this early on will be a big 
problem for Gore because there are 
typically four to six candidates for each 
party at the start of the presidential 
races. Although a few of them may 
not be serious candidates, they could 
collect some of the votes that do not go 
to Gore. If Bradley lost some votes to 
those other candidates, it may be enough 
to get Gore elected. Now, however, 
Democratic voters who do not vote for 
Gore will have to vote for Bradley. 


Germond gave an 
overview of 
campaigns to show 
the audience what 
is done, who does 
what and how it all 
fits together. 



Learn To 
Swing Dance! 

Lindy Hop Classes 

With 

Virginia State Swing 
Dance Overall Champion 

John “Psychobay” McCalla 


Classes Held 
At The 

Shepherdstown 
Men’s Club 

(Corner Of German 
& King Streets) 

8 Week Session - $96 f 

Every Monday Night f 

New Class Starts 
December 6th 

Beginner 7-8p.m. 
Intermediate 8-9p.m. 

Open Swing Dance 

9-11 P.M. 
$5 Admission 
(Students Free) j 


NoPartner? No Problem! 
We’ll Provide One For You! 

For More Info Call 
Su>in$ Dance University at: 

410 - 875-9147 

Or visit our iveb site at: 

psycho bay. com 


Germond also said that Gore and Brad- 
ley had very similar views and issues. 
She saw this as problematic because 
then it becomes a question of style and 
the use of “feel-goods" directed toward 
the voters. 

Next, Germond talked about things 
to look for in the time leading up to the 
primaries. She wants people to watch 
for blunders in debates, a lesser-known 
candidate beating expectations, new is- 
sues that make people rethink their opin- 
ions and use of money by the candi- 
dates. 

Germond gave an overview of 
campaigns to show the audience what 
is done, who does what and how it all 
fits together. She discussed tasks of 
the management, administration, com- 
munications team, political team and the 
fund-raising team. 

One listener asked a question about 
polling, and Germond responded by say- 
ing that polls at this point in the race are 
not important unless you see a new 
trend. If the economy is good, people 
do not want change. Polls get a lot 
more turnout when people want 
change. Another question was asked 
about Germond’s opinion on who Bush 
will choose as a running mate. She said 
she could not tell at this point, but she 
was sure he would not choose Eliza- 
beth Dole. She simply is not experi- 
enced enough, Germond said. 



Political expert Alice Germond explains 
the workings of presidential campaigns. 


Germond closed by encouraging 
people to get involved because there 
was still plenty of time. She suggested 
voting and contacting campaigns in the 
state as ways of getting involved with 
the political race. She feels that this is 
tremendously valuable to anyone. 

Germond’s second lecture will be 
in March 2000 and her final lecture will 
be in September or October 20OO. Both 
lectures will continue to discuss the 2000 
presidential race. 



What Give that special someone recognition and appreciation for supporting you 
through college. Do so by honoring them in the Commencement Program and creating 
the Class of 2000 Honor Scholarship for future Shepherd students. 

When RIGHT NOW! Deadline is April 14. 2000. (The names will appear in the 
Commencement Program at graduation on May 20. 2000 ) 

Him Complete and send in the Honorcc Enrollment Form below along with $10 in the 
form of checks made pay able to Shepherd College Foundation, cash. MasterCard Visa, 
or Discover An additional 35 spaces mas be purchased for another $10 Your $10 will 
be counted as a donation to the Class of 2000 Scholarship. 

Honor everybody !... mom, dad, siblings, grandparents, husband, wife, children, 
friends, professors, advisors, employers, coworkers, and more. 


Graduate s Name 
Honoree(s) 


Phone: 





1 














Return to: Shepherd College Foundation 
205 Iken berry Hall 
Shepherdstown, WV 25443 


Cash 


Check MasterCard- Visa Discover 



Expiration Date 


Signature 
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Shepherd College Nursery School Benefits Children and Students 


by Amber Boyce 
Picket Staff Writer 

Students of all ages benefit from 
the Shepherd College Nursery School. 
Since its beginning in 1 957, both young 
children and college students have par- 
ticipated in the nursery school. 

The nursery school is a “laboratory 
school” since it serves as a learning en- 
vironment for the college students as 
well as the children. College students 
enrolled in child development work in 
the nursery school two hours a week. 
These students may be majoring in such 
fields such as el- 
ementary education 
with an endorse- 
ment in early educa- 
tion, family and con- 
sumer sciences, so- 
cial work or depen- 
dent care. 

To fulfill the 
course require- 
ments, the college 
students plan and 
carry out learning 
experiences with the 
children. In addition, they learn to use 
a variety of observational techniques 
and complete 1 0 observations of a child. 
They use this data to write a case study 
about the child. 

Also, students enrolled in biology, art 
and music classes present lessons to the 
children throughout the semester. 


Judy Kepple, director of the nurs- 
ery school and professor at Shepherd 
College, said that college students play 
an important role in planning activities 
and working with children on an indi- 
vidual basis. 

“Their observations are important 
to have a more complete understand- 
ing of children’s behavior,” Kepple said. 
Myra Ault, teacher at the nursery 
school, also stressed the importance of 
college students to the nursery school. 
“The students are essential to the pro- 
gram,” Ault said. 

Children ages three and four are 
taught under the 
National Association 
of the Education of 
Young Children. 
The curriculum en- 
courages cognitive, 
social/emotional and 
gross/fine motor 
growth. Open- 
ended activities en- 
hance creativity. 
Areas such as 
housekeeping, block 
and truck, art, music, 
quiet, computer and science provide 
children with a variety of options dur- 
ing playtime. The importance of play is 
stressed under the nursery school's cur- 
riculum. Through play, children are 
encouraged to develop their personali- 
ties, social skills and capacity to learn. 

The nursery school operates one 


morning and one afternoon session. 
Approximate!} 1 6 children are enrolled 
in each group. Admission is on a first 
come, first serve basis and there is a 
waiting list. Parents are encouraged to 
sign their children up at birth to ensure 
a spot. Tuition is $200 per semester. 


C’est La Vie, 

cont’d from page 1 

America needs to rethink its priorities 
concerning the importance of knowing 
a foreign language. 

A broader range of human contact, 
said McIntyre, is the great thing about 
knowing another language. McIntyre 
fears we may be using hand held com- 
puters in the future to translate for us. 

Sarah Mullin, who is a French mi- 
nor, said McIntyre's “love affair” with 
the French language is what struck her 
as being the most important aspect of 
learning a foreign language. Mullin also 
said Americans do not value foreign lan- 
guages as much as they should. She 
said Shepherd's weak foreign language 
program is evidence of this. 

McIntyre believes there is a resur- 
gence of foreign language studies in 
America. Shepherd may be involved 
in this resurgence. 

Professor Maxwell-Snyder, coordi- 
nator of modem languages, announced 
during her opening address at Monday 
night’s event that Shepherd intends to 


the benefits of the nursery school is to 
look at their statement of purpose: “To 
provide an inclusive and culturally di- 
verse laboratory in which college stu- 
dents ma\ observe, participate and 
study... To create an atmosphere rich 
in opportunities to meet the needs of 
young children.” 


French Week 

create a foreign language department 
separate from the English department. 
This means students may major in Span- 
ish or French in the future. Maxwell- 
Snyder said the implementation of a for- 
eign language department marks an im- 
portant change in education at Shepherd. 



Dr. Maxwell-Snyder spoke at French week. 


“[The students ’] 
observations are 
important to have 
a more complex 
understanding of 
children ’s 
behavior” 


Perhaps the best way to sum up 



Self Serve 

Car Wash 

Touchless 
Automatic Bay 
features high pressure 
bottom wash 

Self-Service bays 
24 hours daily 

Maddex Square 
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TOYOTA-IOI 

MORE VALUE/LESS MONEY 

INTRODUCING the all new 

TOYOTA ECHO 


Starting under 5 1 0,000 — About $ 12 ,000 well equipped. 

THERE'S AN ECHO OUT THERE! Great looks on the outside, great room on the inside. 
Cruise the highway at 40 MPGC.very thrifty. Power? Plenty! It’s a 1.5 liter hi-tech 
16 valve DOCH engine with variable valve timing (new) that kicks out 106 horsepower 
any time you want it. And best of all, Echo starts at just $9,995'. 

New (iEinance Plan) thru Toyota Motor Credit helps those with limited 
credit history buy or lease a new Echo or Celica. See dealer for details. 

® TOYOTA real values, everyday. WWW.gettOyOta.COm 
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Rude Mechanicals Play Shepherds at Shepherd 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 

Tis’ the season to be jolly and 
maybe even a little bawdy. For both 
Shepherd College audiences and local 
public schools, a newly named theater 
group will be performing a Medieval 
cycle play in honor of the holiday sea- 
son. Under the direction of English 
Professor Dr. Betty Ellzey, the Rude 
Mechanicals will perform the 15 th cen- 
tury “Second Shepherds’ Play” on 
Thursday, Dec. 2 at 7 p.m. in the Ball- 
room and Friday and Saturday, Dec. 3 
and 4 at 7 p.m. in Reynolds Hall. 

The “Second Shepherds’ Play” is 
based on the Nativity story. Rooted in 
the traditions of early Medieval drama. 


the “Second Shepherds’ Play” captures 
the audience’s attention by starting with 
bawdy behavior or comical sheep steal- 
ing and later emphasizes the values of 
Christianity. As the Medieval cycle 
plays range from stories of the Creation 
to the Last Judgement, they attempted 
to educate the illiterate common folk 
about Christian faith and the Bible. 

For the Rude Mechanicals’ produc- 
tion, former Shepherd student and Ad- 
junct English Professor Mike Apfeldorf 
translated the original Middle English into 
Modem English. In addition to translat- 
ing the text into contemporary language, 
he also will be playing the pail of Joseph. 

Jessica Eure, a Shepherd student 
playing the role of Mary, said of the play 
that “it definitely has an unorthodox view 


of the Nativity.” She added “it's a riot . 
. . we have a lot of fun doing this.” Eure 
certainly has experience as a Medieval 
actor. After seeing flyers, Eure audi- 
tioned and won the part of Eve in “The 
Harrowing of Hell,” which the group 
performed at Shepherd in 1998. Dur- 
ing that summer, Ellzey and the students 
joined other groups from the United 
States, England and Canada for the 
Toronto Medieval Drama Festival to 
perform the York cycle plays. 

The Rude Mechanicals also intend 
on performing for local schools. After 
final exams, the troupe will perform for 
Jefferson Elementary, Musselman High 
and possibly Jefferson High. Regard- 
ing the group’s interest in education, 
Ellzey said that the Rude Mechanicals 


want “to perform but also want to edu- 
cate and make people aware of what 
early drama is like.” 

The Rude Mechanicals include 
Kendra Adkins, Mike Apfeldorf, Jes- 
sica Eure, Julia McDonald, Ed 
McKeaney, Reiner Prochaska, Jessie 
Shanholtz and David Young. Todd 
Young, an adjunct English professor, is 
the assistant director, Mary Richards, 
an adjunct art professor, designed the 
set and Morgan Kerr is stage manager. 
In reflection of the play’s value, Ellzey 
said that the play “has come to life in a 
way that it never did just reading it on 
the page, ’’making it “relevant to the late 
20 lh century.” The Rude Mechanicals 
will be shepherding the college and com- 
munity into the holiday spirit. 


Trip to Africa Promises to Absorb 


Students into Senegalese Culture 


by Carrie E. Cunningham 
Picket Staff Writer 

On March 1 5, students, faculty and 
Shepherdstown residents will depart 
Shepherd College for Senegal, West 
Africa on Air Afrique from JFK Air- 
port in New York. Those participating 
in the trip will spend approximately 
seven days in Dakar, Senegal learning 
about its people and culture. They will 
also witness and participate in the work 
of Christian missionaries. 

“The primary purpose of this trip 
is to educate ourselves on the 
Senegalese culture. The people of 
Senegal speak French for all intensive 
purposes, but also speak a native lan- 
guage called Woolit. It is a wonderfully 
rich culture and this is such an inter- 
esting way to learn about diversity,” 
said Director of Multicultural Affairs 
Reverend Ernest Lyles. 

Lyles has a vested interest in the 
Senegalese culture because he has a 
home and a wife there. His face lights 
up when he mentions his wife and his 
home in Senegal. The Lyles are new- 
lyweds, married this past August, and 
have been separated for the past three 
months. “It has been hard being sepa- 
rated, but there are some advantages. 
I have someone there to make contacts 
for me about this trip,” said Lyles with 
a chuckle. 

“The Office of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Services is committed to breaking 
down racial and cultural barriers and 
we are committed to building bridges 
to unite races and cultures,” said Lyles. 
The trip to Senegal will immerse stu- 
dents in a culture completely unfamil- 
iar to them. Participants will visit cen- 


ters of education, eat Senegalese food 
and enjoy meeting new friends. Newly 
added to the trip is the chance for the 
group to meet and speak with the Chief 
Economic Officer of the U.S. Embassy. 

The package includes round trip 
airfare from New York’s JFK airport 
to Dakar, Senegal, a seven and a half- 
hour flight. Those participating will 
spend six nights with breakfast each 
morning at the five-star Meridian Presi- 
dent Resort Hotel 
in Dakar. On the 
first day of the trip, 
there will bean ori- 
entation meeting 
and then a recep- 
tion and dinner in 
honor of the guests 
at the home of the 
Rev. and Mrs. 

Lyles. 

According to 
Lyles, 92 percent 
of the Senegalese 
people are Muslim 
and the Christian community only ac- 
counts for 2 percent of the population. 
A considerable amount of the trip will 
be spent observing Christian missions 
and participating in their work. 

“This is a hands-on trip. Those that 
go should be prepared to visit and im- 
merse themselves in the culture. One 
missionary told me on my last trip that 
a group who had come from the U.S. 
had helped to paint a room in a women’s 
prison in Senegal. Students and faculty 
will go and see the unwed mother mis- 
sion and be taught how to prepare an 
authentic Senegalese meal,” said Lyles. 
On the following day the tour group will 
take a tour of downtown Dakar with 


an English speaking tour guide. Those 
participating will be able to shop at the 
Craft Village, enjoy a Senegalese lunch 
and then will be treated to entertain- 
juent at the Cultural Connection. Bright 
and early on March 1 8, participants will 
be able to see the Goree island people 
in their traditional costume and hear 
them play traditional music. On Sun- 
day, March 19, the tour group will be 
able to explore on their own if they wish 
and there will be 
an optional wor- 
ship service at the 
United Methodist 
Church of 

Senegal. March 
19 will also begin 
the tours of the 
outreach programs 
including a shelter 
for unwed moth- 
ers, the business 
enterprise center 
and a health-care 
facil ity. That 
evening will be spent in Christian fel- 
lowship with the local Christian mis- 
sionaries and the Senegalese people. On 
March 20, participants will tour Pink 
Lake and return to Dakar in the early 
afternoon with the next day open for 
personal activities. On March 22, they 
will begin their trek home. 

“For the young folks who want to 
experience night life, there are 
Senegalese students willing to show 
them around,” said Lyles. While those 
participating in the trip are not occu- 
pied visiting different missions they will 
have a bit of leisure time in the hotel. 
“The temperature will be somewhere 
between 70 and 80 degrees, so every- 


one should bring warm weather clothes. 
However, because of cool ocean 
breezes in the evening, they should also 
bring light jackets for the nighttime,” 
said Lyles. 

Those interested in the trip might 
wonder how much money they will 
need for extra activities and shopping. 
“ $ 1 00 to a $ 1 50 in U.S. currency should 
be sufficient. I guess it depends on how 
much shopping you are planning on do- 
ing,” said Lyles. Possibly, this trip could 
be the most enlightening as well as af- 
fordable spring break that Shepherd stu- 
dents could take. Lyles said that while 
on his last trip he was able to rent a 
taxi for himself from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
for only $10. 

Nov. 15 was the posted date for 
those wanting to participate in the trip 
to have made a $300 deposit. However, 
students may still reserve a place based 
on availability. Lyles promised to do all 
that he could to make this trip possible 
for students. “I am currently working 
with town businesses to develop a schol- 
arship for the trip, in order to help sub- 
sidize the cost to students,” said Lyles. 

Currently, the cost of the trip is 
$ 1 , 1 99 for students and $ 1 ,599 for non- 
students. On Dec. 5, Lyles and other 
trip coordinators plan to meet to dis- 
cuss the trip with those interested, give 
a brief orientation and also to taste some 
authentic Senegalese cuisine. Those 
who have already made their deposits 
and those interested in taking the trip 
are welcome to attend. At this point, 
there is not a definite time or place for 
the meeting, but those interested should 
contact the as soon as possible Office 
of Multicultural Student services at 304- 
876-5453. 


“This is a hands-on 
trip. Those that go 
should be prepared 
to visit and 
immerse themselves 
in the culture. ” 
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West Virginia’s 

You've heard the old maxim warn- 
ing against placing all your eggs in one 
basket. Well that's exactly what the 
state of West Virginia has done for the 
past 90 years. Since the beginning of 
this century, coal mining has been the 
mainstay of West Virginia’s economy, 
providing a large portion of the state’s 
budget through severance taxes, in- 
come taxes and other sources of rev- 
enue affected by the mining industry. 
Now, with U.S. District Judge Charles 
H. Haden’s ruling that essentially out- 
laws surface mining practices in West 
Virginia, a major source of state rev- 
enue has been threatened, affecting all 
state services including Shepherd Col- 
lege. 

In a sense, coal mining has been 
the worst thing to happen to the state 
of West Virginia, both economically and 
environmentally. It has never been a 
completely reliable industry in terms of 
employment or tax liability. When King 


Freeze a Result 

Coal reigned over the hills of southern 
WesrVirginia before World War II, it 
was always affected by sharp cycles 
of boom and bust. The mines would 
employ thousands of men during times 
of high demand but during times of re- 
cession, which happened quite often, the 
miners would be out of a job, thus hav- 
ing a difficult time feeding their fami- 
lies. To make matters worse, coal in- 
terests dominated the state legislature 
making it possible to block any efforts 
to tax the coal they mined. As a result. 
West Virginia suffered from economic 
growth without development, which is 
a major reason why many areas of the 
state lack good-quality roads, schools 
and infrastructure that are vital for a 
successful economy. 

After World War II, economic con- 
ditions and mechanization severely re- 
duced employment in the mines. Tens 
of thousands of laid-off miners and their 
families joined a mass exodus out of 


of State’s Failure to Diversify 


West Virginia's coal fields in the 1950s 
and 1960s in search of jobs. Those 
who could not leave remained behind 
to fill the relief rolls. In 1948. the peak 
year of mining employment. 125,669 
people were employed in West Virginia 
coal mines. In 1996, those numbers 
were down to just 1 8,939. Despite this 
dramatic decrease. West Virginia still 
relies heavily on the coal industry tor 
employment and tax revenue. So when 
something, such as the Haden ruling, 
disrupts the coal industry, the state must 
rush to decide how to make up for the 
budget shortfall that results. This is why 
Governor Underwood was forced to 
temporarily freeze spending in West Vir- 
ginia last month. 

The answer to West Virginia’s eco- 
nomic problems can be summed up in 
one word: diversification. This state 
failed to recognize 50 years ago that 
King Coal could not reign forever and 
that it must find alternate sources of 


employment and revenue in order to 
prosper. Now that King Coal has abdi- 
cated, the state is left with high unem- 
ployment, high poverty, poor infrastruc- 
ture, poor schools and, with the advent 
of strip mining, shaved-off mountains. 
The legislature needs to realize that it 
must reform West Virginia’s tax laws 
and work to make the state more busi- 
ness-friendly and attract high-paying 
jobs that are more environmentally 
friendly than coal mining. 

This state would be perfect for 
high-tech, computer-related firms that 
require minimal amounts of flat land and 
provide high-paying positions. But until 
West Virginia finally understands that it 
must diversify its economy and quit re- 
lying on coal for money and jobs, its 
young people will continue to flock out 
of the state for jobs and those of us who 
choose to stay will be left feeling the 
chill of spending freezes and the hard- 
ships of unemployment. 


If I Knew Then What I Know Now: How I Learned to Drive 


by Paula Higgins 

Picket Staff Writer 

I remember one Friday night dur- 
ing my senior year in high school, a friend 
of mine was having a party. Since my 
younger sister and I shared a car, we 
had to go together. I didn’t mind since 
it was her turn to drive. So we picked 
up two of our friends and went out. 

We all had a good time but around 
1 a.m. we had to start heading home. 
So we piled in the car and were on our 
way. For some reason, my younger sis- 
ter and I were arguing about something, 
I don’t even remember what it was. I 
had been drinking so I guess she was 
annoyed with me. So, as she was driv- 
ing down the road, I was trying my hard- 
est to continue annoying her. We started 
arguing over what we were going to 
listen to on the radio. She would turn 
something on and I would turn it off. 
This went on for a few moments until I 


heard someone in the back seat say, 
“Look out!” 

I looked up and realized that we 
were no longer on the road, we were' 
driving through the woods. I heard all 
of us screaming. It was too late to get 
back on the road. We drove through 
the woods, took out a mailbox and landed 
in someone’s front yard. When the car 
finally stopped I looked around and 
asked if everyone was OK. My friend’s 
nose was bleeding and everyone was a 
bit shaken up, but for the most part we 
were OK. My sister was crying. We 
all got out of the car and knocked on 
the door of the nearby house. They 
had already called 911. My sister and I 
knew we had to call my mom, and we 
knew we couldn’t tell her that we 
wrecked the car because we were 
fighting and she was not paying atten- 
tion to the road. 

So we all put our heads together 
and came up with a story. We decided 


that there was a deer in the road and 
my sister had swerved to miss it. I 
guess it was a believable story because 
everyone bought it. We all had to go to 
the hospital to get checked out. Every- 
one was fine, just a few 
bumps and scrapes. 

Unfortunately, I can’t 
say the same for our 
car. It was totaled. 

As I look back on it 
now, it seems so ridicu- 
lous. I can’t even re- 
member what we were 
fighting about! My par- 
ents still think my sister 
almost killed us to save 
the life of a deer, how 
sweet. If I knew then 
what I know now, I 
wouldn’t have distracted 
the driver, especially 
her. We were lucky no 
one was seriously in- 


jured. Because of our petty argument, 
we had to lie to our parents and we to- 
taled our car — not to mention that we 
scared ourselves, our parents and the 
poor owners of the house half to death. 
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The Magic 

by Justin Oldenburg 

Picket Guest Columnist 

Shepherdstown is a wonderful place 
to sit back and really absorb the magic 
of autumn. 

After months of sticky sweat, air- 
conditioning and calling the cops on your 
neighbors for watering their grass in the 
middle of the night, the heat gives way 
to these mild and cool days when the 
air feels like a shower when you’ve 
found that perfect temperature. The 
trees change outfits for one final she- 
bang before a nice long winter’s rest. 
They strut their stuff, each in a differ- 
ent color suit (I think of polyester). Trees 
that were only green a week or so ago 
are now vibrant yellows and oranges, 
deep purples and reds. They radiate and 
dance in the autumn breeze in celebra- 
tion of everything alive and beautiful. 
Even the clouds change. Taking on a 
crystal-like consistency, they join in the 
celebration of the trees emulating their 
colors in the paint-by-number autumn 
sunsets. 

You take a walk around town for a 
breather. All of that schoolwork has 
been beating you like a drum; you can 
still hear them resonating in your head. 
Relax . . . inhale deep. The cool air in 
your nostrils accents the smell of the 
coming winter: the odor of fallen leaves, 
a fire in a hearth battling the draft in 
some ancient living room, the bitter 
smell of a busy student’s “double shot 
voodoo” (a cup of coffee with two shots 
of espresso) as she rushes past. The 
town is wild with the motion of traffic 
on and off the sidewalk. The shops are 
busy with tourists coming from the city 
to admire our autumn - which so many 
of us take for granted. 

You continue walking. It is around 
6:30 p.m. when you find yourself stand- 
ing on the shore of the Potomac River. 
The sun is setting as you approach the 
water. You’re startled and jump back 


of Autumn 

as a goose leaps. Happing out into the 
water. Your heart racing, you look 
around to see if anyone has seen you 
get so frightened by a goose. There is 
no one nearby. You notice, as you look 
up river toward the falling sun, hundreds 
of geese. Canadian geese resting in the 
shallows along the shore on their way 
south for the winter. You think, I am 
like those geese resting here on this 
river bank. Together, we are taking a 
break from our responsibilities so that 
we may be rejuvenated and more apt 
to take on the trials and tribulations that 
this life continues to put before us. With- 
out rest, without this time we could not 
survive. Then you realize just how im- 
portant rest really is and that you defi- 
nitely have not gotten enough lately be- 
cause you’re talking to a Hock of geese 
and there is a strange man sitting in a 
bush next to you writing down every- 
thing that you’re saying. 

You look back up the river. The sun 
is low on the horizon throwing pink and 
yellow all over the water. The trees 
seem as an extension of the colored 
water onto land. The sun half gone, the 
horizon is coated in red. From the red 
bleeds a radiant yellow and a dark or- 
ange, followed by pinks and purples. It 
is a giant mural covering everything to 
the west of you. You smile. The drums 
in your head have been replaced by si- 
lence and calm. And you think, “So this 
is autumn. . .” 

So many of us are consumed in the 
funk of our own stress-laden, everyday 
routines. This busy age of technology 
and fast food easily makes us lose sight 
of the idea that we are natural beings. 
Maybe it’s time to take a walk and to 
rest not only your body but also your 
mind. Let the beauty of your surround- 
ings, of autumn rejuvenate your mind, 
your body, your soul, your imagination. 
Autumn is magical. 

“Wow,” you say to yourself, “that 
newspaper article was right.” 


' I'm thankful that the dining hall\ 
served roast beef and ham i 

\for their "thanksgiving feast" / 



Talking Heads 

Does Shepherd Need a 
Commuter Forum? 

by Melissa S mouse 
Picket Staff Writer 


Robyn Schneiderman 
Freshman Resident 
Communications 

“It’s a good idea, I guess. The 
commuters need it.” 


David Smith 
Sophomore Commuter 
Nursing 

“Yes. They should build one. They 
also need to fix the parking around here. 
I’m tired of this ****.” 


Dustin Runion 
Sophomore Commuter 
Social Studies Education 

“Yeah, it would probably be a good 
idea. Commuters come here from 
hours away and have nowhere to go. 
There is definitely a big problem here. 
I even have to come a half-hour early 
to find a parking space. This is run very 
unprofessional and it is frustrating for 
the students.” 





Mark Hebden 
Sophomore Resident 
c Communications 

o 

£ “I suppose it couldn't hurt. It would 
O give the commuters something to do.” 

— j 
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Becky Burner 
Senior Commuter- 
Psychology 

“No. I have never really had a 
problem or needed anything like that.” 
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Can Spaghetti Help Cancer Patients? 

The annual AST spaghetti dinner is just around the corner. 
Alpha Sigma Tau will be having its traditional spaghetti dinner on 
Nov. 18. This year, a portion of the proceeds will be going w here 
money is desperately needed. The lower level of the Shepherd 
College Dining Hall will be transformed into an AST restaurant 
complete with table centerpieces, dining music and of course, mem- 
bers of the sorority will be your waitresses. Let the sisters of 
Alpha Sigma Tau serve you spaghetti! 

While you're enjoying your all-you-can eat spaghetti, 
salad and bread, a portion of the ticket sales will be donated 
to the David Boggs Memorial Fund of the Ruby Memorial 
Hospital in Morgantown. W.Va. This fund was 
created by AST to provide cancer patients with 
funding to use toward their cancer treatment, 
equipment and pharmaceutical needs. 

We hope to see students and local residents on Nov 
1 8 from 4:30-7 p.m. in the lower level of the Dining Hall. It will 
be a good time for a great cause. For tickets, ask any AST mem- 
ber, or call Tiffany Conley, president of Alpha Sigma Tau, at 304- 
876-1487. 

Phi Sigma Sigma 

The sisters of Phi Sigma Sigma were quite busy this Hal- 
loween season. The sisters spent a night of trick-or-treating with 
the residents of the V. A. hospital for Make-A-Difference Day. Phi 
Sigma Sigma also participated with other organizations in this year’s 
Children’s Carnival. 

Congratulations to the sisters of Phi Sigma Sigma and the 
brothers of Tau Kappa Epsilon for winning the Fall 1999 Greek 
Week. Phi Sigma Sigma helped win the Week during the karaoke 
night and their version of “Pretty Fly for a White Guy.” 


Delta /eta 

The Sisters of Delta Zeta have been busy this semester with 
activities. Wearing our glamorous orange vests on Wednesday, Sept. 
22. we took our garbage bags to the test on our adopted three-mile 
highway outside ol Shepherdstown oil of Route 2o0. 

Last month, we combined forces with the TKEs and hosted 
our annual Halloween party for the Boys and Girls Club of 
Martinsburg held in the Ballroom on Thursday, Oct. 28. Ev- 
eryone had loads of fun and tons of candy! 

We have been hard at work on our Men of the Mil- 
lennium calendar. It has been a new endeavor that will be 
the joy to many in the up and coming year. 

And last but not least, our new members have 
been learning what it means to be a true Delta 
Zeta and having fun. They became sisters on 
Friday. Nov. 12. Congratulations! 

Some of our future plans include a history night with 
our alumni and more promotion and education of our philan- 
thropy for Galludet University and the hearing impaired. The sis- 
ters of Delta Zeta wish everyone lots of luck on their exams! 

The Christmas in Shepherdstown Parade Committee 

Shepherdstown is in need of “belsnickles” to participate in 
the town’s annual Christmas parade in December. 

A belsnickel’s face is covered with soot or disguised with 
an ugly mask to conceal her or his identity. Tow, or broken fibers 
from flax, are used to create a wig. The belsnickel dress in cast-out 
clothing - tattered, worn and sometimes dirty clothes and wear old 
boots or shoes and gloves to cover their hands. Belsnickels rattle 
chains and make lots of loud noises. 

Lisa Lee is in charge of the parade weekend. If you have 
any questions, please call her at 304-876-8080. 
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New Organization for Computer Students 


by Keith Bloyer 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd CIS students have a 
new organization devoted to the 
computer industry. A Shepherd 
chapter of the Association for Com- 
puting Machinery, ACM, has now 
been formed. It is a global organi- 
zation that was founded in 1 947 and 
has over 80,000 members in over 
100 countries. 

ACM consists of activities, 
people and projects that deal with 
the computing industry. The mem- 
bers include students and computer 
professionals who represent areas 
of academia, industry and govern- 
ment. 

Membership in ACM gives stu- 
dents access to several sources of 
information. One is a one-year sub- 
scription to Communications of the 
ACM. Another is a one-year sub- 
scription to the Digital Library. 
McmberNet and a subscription to the 
ACM student magazine. Crossroads, 
for one year. Finally, students re- 


ceive entry into a membership direc- 
tory which allows them to network 
with other ACM members. 

The ACM at Shepherd will also 
try to promote social opportunities 
as well as professional. The ACM 
has already begun to attract members 
at Shepherd. They recently had a 
gathering that “gave the members a 
chance to meet and get to know one 
another,” said newly elected ACM 
President Sara Godlove. 

Godlove also organized a car 
wash the morning of Nov. 1 3 to have 
members work together and raise 
funds for the new organization. Sev- 
eral members participated and were 
rewarded with a good turnout. 

The Shepherd chapter of the 
ACM consists of mostly CIS majors 
and minors. But it is open to all stu- 
dents. According to Dr. V.J. 
Benokraitis, “It allows people to in- 
dicate that they are professionally in- 
volved in computing. Also, it will 
allow them to put this on their re- 
sume. Employers will know, they’re 
concerned with their professional 
growth.” 



The new members of Delta Zeta gather together for a quick photo opportunity. 



THERE ARE TIMES WHEN 
ABORTION IS THE 
BEST CHOICE 

Making a decision a dent ant nplarwedprcc nancy Isn't easy 

Fust. give yourself a little lime. Look at all H e options, 
from all Ihc angles; weigh the pros aril cons care- 
fully Be honest v/itfi course*! aril make Rie best 
choice you can. 

Wc cncerstami things happen Rial you don t forscb 
ami don't plan Wc believe in your ri<jht to make 
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Cur tearp of caring professions has been providing the 
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HAGERSTOWN REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH SERVICES • HAGERSTOWN, MO 
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Della Zeta hosted a Halloween party for the Boys and Girls Club on Oct. 28. 


The sisters of Phi Sigma Sigma sang their way to win Greek Week. 


A Tour Guide’s Life: Tales Out of School 


Allies to Host 


by Brent Stephens 
Picket Staff Writer 

On Dec. 4, the Allies will 
launch their first-ever annual 
AIDS benefit in the Storer Ball- 
room of the College Center at 8 
p.m. The event will consist of a 
stage show featuring 15 female 
impersonators and will present 
many regional title holders, in- 
cluding the newly-crowned Miss 


• Classifieds • 

EMPLOYMENT 

Babysitter for two children needed in 
Shepherdstown School District 4PM- 
7PM. 304-876-3975 

Research Paper Assistance. Need help 
locating social and administrative science 
citations lor inclusion in your dissertation, 
thesis, or term paper? Ask Metanoia for 
help! Choose from thousands of topics. 
www.aicusp.com 

TRAVEL 

#1 Spring Break Vacations! Cancun, 
Jamaica, Bahamas, & Florida! Now Hir- 
ing Campus Reps! Best Prices Guaran- 
teed. Free Meal Plans! 1-800-234-7007 
www.endlesssummertours.com 


GO DIRECT! #1 Internet-based company 
offering WHOLESALE Spring Break pack- 
ages! Guaranteed Lowest Price! I -800-367- 
1252 www.springbrcakdircct.com 


Browse icpt.com for Springbrcak “2000”. 
ALL destinations offered. Trip Partici- 
pants, Student Orgs & Campus Sales Reps 
wanted. Fabulous parlies, hotels & prices. 
Call Inter-Campus 1-800-327-6013 

To Place a Classified Ad Call 
876-5377. 

Reduced Rales for Shepherd College 
Students, Faculty and Staff. 


Drag Show 

Allies, ‘Missy Brown’. 

All proceeds for the event 
will go to benefit The AIDS Net- 
work of the Tri-State Area and 
the Allies organization. President 
Chris Anderson said: “I’m so ex- 
cited. This is going to put Allies 
out on campus and it’s going to 
be huge!” 

Among the performers will 
be ‘Sasha Renee,’ ‘Lexie Will- 
iams,’ ‘Coco Demeiro,’ ‘Ashley 
Banks’ and ‘Stephanie 
Michaels.’ Community Services 
will be donating food and drinks 
and campus organizations will 
provide security. A $5 donation 
is required at the door for the gen- 
eral public, but Shepherd stu- 
dents, staff and faculty get a re- 
duced price of $3. Some content 
may be inappropriate for young 
children and the show will last 
until 1 1 p.m. For further infor- 
mation, the Allies can be contacted 
at alliesweb@shepherd.edu. 

See ya at the show, guys and 
girls! 


by Erin Nissley 

Picket Staff Writer 

There is a little-known, thank- 
less job at Shepherd. No, it’s not a 
computer lab aide or even a study cen- 
ter tutor. I, along with a few other 
hearty souls, am a “student host,” or 
in less grand terms, a tour guide. 

Now, as a communications 
major interested in PR and ad writing, 
I thought selling Shepherd would be 
the perfect thing to put on my resume. 
But, as life often shows us, things sel- 
dom work out the way we plan. 

My worst and funniest expe- 
rience was when 1 led a group of pro- 
spective students in front of 
Kenamond to cut across the parking 
lot en route to Sara Cree when a few 
males noticed our passing. 

“Send us your daughters,” the 
faceless, tactless guys screamed out a 
second floor window. The group 
looked pained as I stammered an ex- 
planation. I didn’t see that student the 
next year, can’t imagine why. 

Funny questions abound dur- 
ing the tours themselves. The most 
popular question from parents and 


their children is, “Do a lot of the stu- 
dents leave campus on the weekends?” 
There is no appropriate answer to that 
question. The answer, as we all know, 
is yes. Students clear out of here on 
weekends faster than rats on a sinking 
ship. But, you can’t tell prospective 
students that. Instead, we are told to 
stress all the activities that go on on 
campus on the weekends - the foot- 
ball games, the bus trips, the C&O Ca- 
nal, umm... what else is there? Be- 
cause if I say parties, that opens up a 
whole other can of worms. 

Which, in a way, brings me to 
my next point. “Is there a lot of drink- 
ing on campus?” Yes, most college stu- 
dents drink. That’s a tradition as old as. 

. . as old as. . .you fill in the blank. And, 
when you’re with a prospective student 
AND their parents, tour guides are hard 
pressed to come up with a pleasing an- 
swer. Because of course, you want to 
convince those with the checkbook that 
Shepherd is a good, clean college. But 
you also want to convince those with 
the interest in going to college that 
Shepherd is fun. Unfortunately, fun 
translates into drunken orgies for the 
average high-school students dreaming 
of a college education. 

The bottom line - tour guid- 
ing, I’ve found, isn’t all it’s cracked 
up to be. While it’s nice to take ajaunt 
around campus, it’s not as nice field- 
ing questions from parents and keep- 
ing the high schoolers away from “real 
college students” in their natural habi- 
tat. But something I’m doing must be 
working, because a few freshmen have 
come up and said that they recognized 
me from a tour. Now, it’s time to talk 
about my commission . . . 


Your Organization Hare! ! ! 

Want the campus to know what your 
organization is planning and doing? Send 
announcements, pictures and stories to the 
Picket to be featured on Planet Shepherd. 
Submissions should go to Administrative 
Box 48, Shepherd College or 
pickweb@shepherd.edu 
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The Man Behind the Stage: Herendeen Enters 10th Year of Production 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 


The theater lights dim. The 
actors walk onto the stage and speak 
their lines with perfect passion. The 
audience claps and rises to its feet, 
impressed by the work of the stu- 
dent actors. 

But behind the scenes there 
stands a man who rarely gets to stand 
in the spotlight. Ed Herendeen has 
been involved in Shepherd College 
theater for 1 0 years, and yet very few 
recognize him as he walks down the 
street. 

“The job of the theater is to 
provoke an audience,” Herendeen 
says. “I believe that the theater has 
the power to 
effect social 
change, to 
open hearts 
and minds. It 
has the power 
to stimulate 
debate and dis- 
cussion. Plays 
don't hang on 
walls in muse- 
ums. Theater 
is about the 
‘now’.” 


U, 


‘Plays don ’t 
hang on walls 
in museums. 
Theater is 
about the 


“My role 
is mostly as a 
director,” 

Herendeen 
says during a 

few brief free moments of one of the 
theater’s latest projects, “Chekhov 
Stories.” He walks across the Stu- 
dio Theater stage dressed simply in 
blue jeans, a black shirt and a tan 
sports jacket. Herendeen gives the 
impression of a Hollywood film- 
maker ready for business. One must 


‘now’” 



Arc You 
Pregnant? 


Free Pregnancy Test 

& 

Someone to Listen 

( 304 ) 876-3598 

Hours: Mondays 9 am-1 2 Noon & 6-9 pm 
Wednesdays 6-9 pm 
F ndays & Saturdays by Appointment 

Across from Shepherdstown Fire Hall on 
45 m the Maddox Professional Buildj ' 


wonder how this man came to Shep- 
herd College. 

Herendeen originally got in- 
volved in theater during his under- 
graduate studies at Marquette Uni- 
versity. Upon graduation, he at- 
tended directing school at Ohio Uni- 
versity, graduating with an MFA in 
theater. He worked in many regional 
theaters across the country, includ- 
ing the Old Globe Theater in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“I was hired originally as a con- 
sultant to start a professional theater 
company at Shepherd College,” 
Herendeen says. Through negotia- 
tions with the actors union known 
as Actors Equity, Herendeen was 
able to create the Contemporary 
American The- 
ater Festival, an 
annual summer 
theater event tak- 
ing place on the 
Shepherd cam- 
pus. 

“The CATF 
is responsible for 
upping the stakes 
in a lot of what 
we do,” 

Herendeen says 
in a gravely 
voice. “The stu- 
dents in the de- 
partment take on 
backstage roles 
and work hands- 
on with professionals. They’re not 
learning theory. They’re learning 
from people who make this their 
career.” 

The first CATF was a success, 
and in its 1 0-year residence at Shep- 
herd College it has been featured in 
Forbes magazine. The New York 
Times, The Wall Street Journal and 
American Theater magazine. 
Herendeen attributes the success of 
the CATF to the type of productions 
that are brought to the stage. 

“In 10 years, we have focused 
on material that is not typical for 
college campuses,” Herendeen says. 
“It is challenging and controversial, 
but it is also entertaining. It is rel- 
evant to today. The best actors and 
directors can take Shakespeare and 
make it immediate and present.” 

Herendeen feels that the arts 



A decade in the making. Director Ed 
Herendeen !v work at Shepherd can only get 
better with time. 


should be controversial. “I’d be ner- 
vous if everyone liked everything we 
did,” he says. 

But whether or not people like 
it. Shepherd students appear to ap- 
preciate the theater program enough 
to attend the plays. According to 
statistics released by the theater de- 
partment, half of the students at 
Shepherd buy tickets for the plays. 
"We have about 4.000 students and 
we sell around 2,000 student tick- 
ets,” Herendeen says. “At least we 
are generating interest among the 
community.” 

Herendeen pauses in the middle 
of the interview, shouting up to the 
light booth. Two production assis- 
tants come out with a ladder to 
change one of the colored gels on 
the stage lights. He chats briefly with 
Stage Director James McNeel about 
an upcoming scene before returning 
to his seat in the audience. 

“I push the students to take 
risks,” Herendeen says. “I love tak- 
ing risks. I love the idea of going 
further than we’ve gone before. I like 
to take it to the edge.” 

And if Shepherd theater is any- 
thing, it's on the edge. With plays 
like last spring’s “Cloud Nine” and 
this fall’s “How I Learned to Drive,” 
Herendeen and those involved in the 
department have shown that no is- 


sue is too racy for them. 

Herendeen pulls 
much of his inspiration 
from Russian Director K. 
S. Stanislavsky, co- 
founder of the Moscow 
Art Theater and director 
of Anton Chekhov’s plays. 
“He brought forth the idea 
that the actor as an artist 
must find his own creative 
consciousness,” 
Herendeen said. “The ac- 
tor must bring honesty to 
the stage by using one- 
self.” 

“I’m most proud of 

the student intensity,” 

1 Herendeen says. “It 
1 . 

makes the plays more en- 
joyable. These people re- 
ally love what they are 
doing. It’s an intense 
schedule and it’s hard 
work, but they always 
pull through.” 

And Herendeen is making plans 
for the future. Aside from his work 
with the CATF, Herendeen is also 
making plans for a theater major at 
Shepherd. 

“I’m fortunate to be able to live 
in Shepherdstown and do what 1 
do,” Herendeen said. “Contempo- 
rary theater is generally done in 
larger urban areas, but there is a 
magic about this place. I love living 
here.” 

So next time you decide to take 
in a night of theater, stand at the end. 
Applaud the actors. And remember 
that all of the work on stage could 
not be possible without the help and 
determination of one man backstage. 

100% PAID 
COLLEGE TUITION 

for both 

IN and OUT-OF-STATE 
STUDENTS 



www.l-800-GO-GUARD.com 
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Administration Tongue-Tied Over Language Dispute 


by Stephny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd College students, 
faculty and administration came face 
to face in the Jefferson Room of 
White Hall on Oct. 27 to discuss the 
concern that students were not be- 
ing adequately prepared to compete 
in today’s global job market. As a 
result of the forum, Dr. Mark Stern 
has agreed to allow for the place- 
ment of a Spanish major into the 
master plan if Dr. Hope Maxwell- 
Snyder can write one in the near fu- 
ture. Upon approval from Charles- 
ton and Shepherd College adminis- 
tration, the major could be imple- 
mented sometime next year. 

Leading the discussion were 
Natasha Jeremiejczyk, Magdalena 
Tondera Brant, Pasha Yakovlev, 
Alex Ambroz and Anthony 
Nardolillo. They brought to light the 
demands of the students for an im- 
proved language program, the threat 
of students leaving Shepherd in or- 
der to attend other West Virginia col- 
leges with similar tuition packages 


and more developed language pro- 
grams, the need for a language de- 
partment to house all of the classes 
that should be under modern lan- 
guages, the importance of language 
in a global culture and the disadvan- 
tage that Shepherd 
students and 
Americans in gen- 
eral are at by not 
knowing multiple 
languages. 

Ambroz 
was quick to state 
that “Americans 
do not know much 
about other lan- 
guages, and Euro- 
peans know at 
least three or four.” He pointed out 
that in the future, English-speakers 
are going to be a minority and 
Americans need to diversify them- 
selves by learning another language. 
Yakovlev pointed out that 
Martinsburg High School offers 
more languages than Shepherd Col- 
lege does, if sign language and Rus- 
sian are counted. Shepherd College 


does offer sign language classes un- 
der the psychology department and 
a class called Russian for Chemis- 
try, which is taught by Dr. John 
Schmidt. Fairmont State College 
offers a major in French, and West 
Liberty State Col- 
lege offers a major 
in Spanish. 

Yakovlev 
stated that one way 
to boost enroll- 
ment in the lan- 
guage classes 
would be to make 
language require- 
ments for all bach- 
elor degrees. This 
would make it pos- 
sible to offer a variety of languages 
at Shepherd. Not everyone was in 
favor of adding requirements to the 
bachelor of science degrees. Doug 
McCarthy, former Student Govern- 
ment president, voiced his concern 
that Shepherd is more worried about 
getting the most money possible 
than the quality of the education of 
its students. John Wikoff, a non- 


traditional student who helps facili- 
tate the Spanish program at 
Roxbury Correctional Institute,, 
stated that not knowing a foreign 
language puts people at the mercy 
of those who do. Some students 
expressed the desire for other lan- 
guages such as Latin or Greek to 
be taught at Shepherd, while others 
asked for a major in French. 

Division of Arts and Hu- 
manities Chair Dow Benedict stated 
that the administration was “never 
going to afford to fund everything 
that everyone wants,” since Shep- 
herd is funded 1 5 percent less than 
other West Virginia schools. Stern 
made it clear that the only way to 
get classes or programs is through 
enrollment since funding from the 
state is based on the number of stu- 
dents. Over-enrolling other classes 
will pay for keeping German classes. 
Stern is in favor of improving the 
language program at Shepherd be- 
cause he feels that “language helps 
us to understand who we are.” The 
ball has been put into motion; who 
knows where it will stop. 


“Americans do 
not know much 
about other 
languages and 
Europeans 
know at least 
three or four. ” 


Holiday Community Service Offers Help to the Needy 


by Jamie Crouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

The holiday season is a 
time of sharing. It is an opportu- 
nity to give back to the commu- 
nity and lend a helping hand. 
Many services are available to help 
people in need, especially during 
the holiday season and Shepherd 
College is no exception. Sandy 
Stroech, director of Student Com- 
munity Services, said, “It only 
takes a few minutes and what you 
stuff in a box can be very power- 
ful to who gets it on Christmas 
morning.” 

Stroech and Tess Tosmic, 
project assistant for Student Com- 
munity Services, have been hard at 
work putting together holiday com- 
munity service projects for students 
to participate in, either individually 
or with an organization. The 
projects usually benefit families in 
the community, although projects 
are offered in the metropolitan ar- 
eas as well as nationwide. “There 
are an awful lot of people close to 


Shepherd College in dire straits,” 
Stroech says. “Helping the children 
is especially important on the holi- 
days.” 

Thanksgiving food baskets 
were put together and distributed to 
families and to the elderly who 
would not normally have a Thanks- 
giving dinner. Although the dead- 
line for the food baskets has passed, 
students can still help by donating 
canned foods to local food drives. 
Shepherd College has its own cam- 
pus-wide food drive already in 
progress for the holiday season. The 
organization that donates the most 
food (the food will be weighed for 
accuracy) will win the grand prize; 
a catered dinner by the Dining Hall. 
Stroech mentioned that the organi- 
zation will have a decision on what 
is served. 

Christmas is the time for giv- 
ing and the community service 
projects crawl out of the wood- 
work for this season. The Christ- 
mas stockings are by far the most 
popular service, according to 
Stroech and Tosmic. All 350 stock- 


ings are gone and are being filled. 
For those disappointed by the lack 
of stockings, there are other projects 
that are just as fun that will lend a 
helping hand. Personally wrapped 
and decorated shoe boxes for a man, 
woman or chi Id can be filled with toi- 
letry items such as combs, shaving 
creams, toothbrushes and dental 
flosses for a soup kitchen in Wash- 
ington. D.C. The shoe box can also 
contain warm items such as socks, 
gloves and hats. Simply label the box 
for a man, woman or child. The 
boxes will not only go to the soup 
kitchen but also to needy people in 
the D.C. area. Also, if you are go- 
ing through your closet and you find 
some old coals, thick sweaters or 
sweatshirts that you no longer wish 
to keep, drop them off at the stu- 
dent community services office; they 
will be distributed to people who 
need warm clothing. 

Operation Christmas Child, 
sponsored by Samaritan's Purse, a 
Christian relief and evangelism or- 
ganization. is another shoe box gift, 
but it is aimed at children within the 


age groups of 2-4, 5-9 and 10-14. 
The boxes are filled with games, 
puzzles, stuffed animals, school sup- 
plies, etc. The boxes must contain 
$5 to cover shipping and they are 
delivered to needy children every- 
where. 

If these community services 
do not strike your fancy, do not 
fret. There are Angel Tags in the 
Ram’s Den and Adopt-A-Family is 
always an option. You either pick 
an individual child or you can help 
a whole family to celebrate Christ- 
mas. You can also lend a helping 
hand at wrapping gifts at the 
Martinsburg Mall for the American 
Red Cross. 

Stroech said: “There are a lot 
of people who need things. This is 
the perfect avenue to take an oppor- 
tunity to help others.” 

For a more detailed list of the 
activities offered, stop by the stu- 
dent community services office in 
102 White Hall or contact Stroech 
at 876-5402 or Tosmic at 876-5068. 
Office hours are Monday through 
Thursday, 8 a.rri. to 2 p.m. 
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Open Mic at the Meek: Great Music, Cheap Booze 


by Aria Charles 

Picket Staff Writer 

Musical talent in Shepherds- 
town brims over on Tuesday nights 
at the Mecklenburg Inn on German 
Street. Students and area residents 
attend in droves to enjoy the diverse 
music at Open Mic. 

The Meek, as locals know it, 
has hosted Open Mic on Tuesdays 
for over eight years. Many patrons 
are loyal to the popular Open Mic 
and make a point to attend every 
week, like Political Science Profes- 
sor Hannah Geffert. She said. “We 
were here the first Tuesday and 
we’ve been here almost every Tues- 
day since.” 

The standing bar is usually 
saturated by about 1 0 p.m. and many 
customers have to weave their way 
through the crowd to order a drink. 
Once the tables are occupied, people 
often simply stand around by the bar 
and chat or wander back in the dart 
room, or even farther back to the 
wicker room. The latter is less fa- 
vorable, as the musicians are harder 
to hear, let alone watch. 


The ornate walls and ceiling 
inside coupled with the lovely gar- 
den area out back, which in the 
summer is lit by tiki torches, impart 
a comfortable and lively impression. 

Shepherd College junior Chris 
Robinson, a sculpture major, said: 
“I truly enjoy the variety of music 
and the fact that it's a nice local 
crowd. The Meek is pretty much 
my church.” Robinson said he 
started coming to Words and Mu- 
sic (an alcohol-free event that was 
held on Sundays) at the 
Mecklenburg when he was 16. 
Since he turned 21. he has “been 
coming to Open Mic now for about 
two years.” 

The clientele varies widely; ev- 
eryone from the college community 
and long time area residents to local 
business owners frequent the Meek. 

James Cooper, owner of the 
Cooper Gallery said, “I’ve been 
coming here since I moved here 
about six months ago.” 

Ed Barney, who owns Ed’s Deli 
and the Redhead Taproom with his 
wife Mary Beth, plays quite often at 
Open Mic. 


Shepherd Students Seek Jobs 

of it as making connections and see- 


by Leslie White 
Picket Staff Writer 

Prospective employers and ea- 
ger students intermingled in Shepherd 
College’s October Careerfest. I went 
there as a senior in search of a job. 

The Careerfest, which took place 
on Oct. 28 in the College Center Ball- 
room and Ram’s Den, had 52 employ- 
ers, including such companies as 
Cornell Abraxas. Disney Enterprises, 
Grafton and the Defense Contract Au- 
dit Agency. Several graduate and law 
schools were there as well. Shepherd 
College students were offered full-time, 
part-time and internship positions, as 
well as networking opportunities. Ap- 
proximately 250 students showed up 
and a majority of them were seniors. 

The Careefest’s atmosphere 
was quite casual. Most students did 
not dress up or bring resumes. Dr. 
Robbie Cordle stated that the 
Careerfest did not push dress or ca- 
reer attire. It was meant to be re- 
laxed and friendly. "This year we 
changed it to more of a networking 
affair. Wc wanted students to think 


ing what the job market was like,” 
said Cordle. 

Well, if the Careerfest was a 
window into the job market, it looks 
like I might have to go back for an- 
other degree. Many of the job sites, 
although not all, that I visited were 
interested in accountants and people 
who are technically inclined. I am 
technically challenged. I found few 
job sites that were in the market for 
a lowly political science major. 
However, there were a couple of 
sites that are worth mentioning, such 
as Maryland Job Service, which is 
basically a placement agency. Their 
representative said that there were 
all kinds of jobs for political science 
majors, which is at least comforting. 

Although I did not find a job. I 
did make a couple of contacts. Bet- 
ter yet. I ran across a business called 
CACI International Inc., and while 
the company’s representative could 
not offer me a job, for he was look- 
ing for someone with some techni- 
cal skills, he did give me a compli- 
mentary yo-yo. 


“Ed rocks and the Rolling 
Rock special is just right." said fresh- 
man engineering major Emmett 
Keller. What he refers to is the long 
time S 1 .50 Rolling Rock special that 
is synonymous with Open Mic night. 

Lisa Lafferty sings on a regu- 
lar basis and her bold but delicate 
voice is a favorite for many. 

Shepherd student Tyler Caudle 
also plays regularly. He said: “I 
snuck in here from the time I was 
1 6 to play at Open Mic. Once I was 
caught. I had to wait until 1 was 21 
to come back. I * ve been playing for 
about six years." 

William Martin (a.k.a. 
“Marty”) is an area resident who 
studies snakes in their natural 
haunts. He said: “I started coming 
to Shepherdstown in 1977 when my 


sister was a student at Shepherd and 
she lived upstairs, when those were 
apartments. I used to come in here 
years ago when it was called the 
Penny Postcard. 

New arrivals in town also seem 
to dig the Meek. WVU graduate 
Kristen Mumaw moved to town 
about a month ago. She said, “The 
talent is really good in this little 
town.” 

Web Designer Michael 
Caulton said, "As a new person in 
town, going to the Meek on Open 
Mic night is a great time to make 
friends.” 

If you are interested in getting 
a taste of Shepherdstown’s musical 
spirit, try the Mecklenburg Inn on 
Tuesday nights. The musically in- 
clined start jamming at 9 p.m. 



Local musicians, such as regular Lisa Lafferty and her band, entertain a packed 
Mecklenburg Inn Open Mic Night every Tuesday night at 9 p.m. 
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TANNING SALON 


(304) 876-2155 


#8 OLD TOWN CENTER* PRINCESS ST.* SHEPHERDSTOWN, WV 25443 

FREE TANNING 


Win 30 Tanning Sessions! 

Enter your name each time you tan at Beach Break, 
beginning November 1st, and your name may be drawn 
on December 22nd at 6:00pm. You can be the winner! 


Specials for October and November: 

All Single Tans before 1 p.m. -- $4.00 + tax!! 
After 1 p.m. -- $5.00 + tax!! 

10% Discount on All Lotions 
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Pluck the Turkey Sale 


Shepherd College Bookstore 

& 

Official Ram Sports Shoppe 
November 16 - 19 
Pluck a Feather off the Turkey 

& 

Save up to 25 % 

Or 

Win other prizes or a gift basket 

valued over $50! 

Store Hours 

Mon./Wed. 7:45 am - 5:00 pm 
Tues./Thurs. 7:45 am - 6:00 pm 

Fri. 7:45 am - 4:00 pm 

**one discount per customer 

**offer not good on textbooks, supplies, candy/food or sodas 
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Reynolds Hall Hosts Chopin’s Ghost 


by Justin Snead 
Picket StaJ'f Writer 


nes. 


Performing some of 
Chopin's songs was the expressly 


Mauro performed an encore, an 
aria with lyrics by the Polish-born 
poet Gunther. The song was about 


Reynolds Hall was so packed that 
latecomers were having trouble 
finding seats, which is “always a 


The Chopin Festival opened 
on an eerie, bone-chilling night 
two days after All Hallows Eve. 
The inaugural concert is the first 
of three in the Reynolds Hall Re- 
cital Series commemorating the 
I50' 1 ’ anniversary of Fryderyk 
Chopin’s death. As the pianist 
pounded the keys and the soprano 
sang in strange Polish and French 
tongues, we could hear Chopin’s 
ghost howling through the night 
wind. 

Chopin is considered the 
greatest composer for piano dur- 
ing the Romantic Era (1820- 
1900) but his arias are hardly 
known today. Chopin composed 
19 songs. The lyrics were taken 
from Polish poems. Though he 
lived in France much of his life, 
Chopin was proud of his Polish 
heritage. Many of the songs were 
set in the rhythms of national Pol- 
ish dances and were inspired by 
native folk music. “These pieces 
are rarely heard today,” said Dr. 
Scott Beard, the artistic director 
for the Reynolds Hall Recital Se- 
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talented Dr. Laura Grazyna 
Kafka. A native of Monterey. Ca- 
lif., she currently lives in 
Greenbelt. Md. She has per- 
formed vocal works in the United 
States and Europe. Kafka is an 
American of Polish descent and 
speaks Polish fluently. “Because 
she speaks the language, her dic- 
tion is impeccable,’’ Beard said. 
Dr. Lucy Mauro provided piano 
accompaniment. Mauro success- 
fully downplayed her piano role, 
which was written to be submis- 
sive to the soprano. Indeed, we 
scarcely noticed the piano’s whis- 
pers during Kafka’s flights of 
song. Mauro’s accentuation was 
sublimely subtle. 

Kafka stood with dignified 
posture in the bend of the grand 
piano. Before each aria, she 
would look at the floor, her lips 
would tighten, and we could see 
her powerful throat work up and 
down, as if she were about to hock 
a loogie. When she looked up, 
she always smiled. When she 
parted her lips we were always 
humbled. Kafka’s mood shifted 
with each song. She beamed with 
amour, withered under rejection; 
she wagged a finger at the audi- 
ence and reached out to embrace 
us. Sometimes she seemed to 
laugh through her words. Other 
times her singing had a chatty 
quality, as if the audience mem- 
bers were her girlmates whom she 
trilled to about a new love. Of 
course we could never be certain 
what Kafka sang about, though 
brief synopses of the Polish songs 
were provided in the program 
booklet. This reporter preferred 
ignorance. As Morgan Freeman’s 
character said of an Italian oper- 
atic work in the 1994 film “The 
Shawshank Redemption,” “we 
just figured that those two women 
were singing about something so 
beautiful that it couldn't be ex- 
pressed with words.” 

At finis, the applause was 
warm and lengthy. Kafka and 


in a field. He 
says to the 
rose, "1 want 
to take you 
home; 1 will 
make you my 
queen." That 
night, Kafka 
was our rose. 

The sec- 
ond concert in 
the Chopin se- 
ries featured 
only student 
performers. Their ages range 
from 10 years old to 50 some- 
thing. Some are private students 
from the region and others are 
piano majors enrolled at Shep- 
herd College. Most of them have 
studied under Dr. Beard. “I feel 
like they are my children," he half 
jested. 

The evening’s focus was 
Chopin’s “Preludes, Opus 28.” 
Ten numbers from this work were 
performed, which included 
Chopin’s most recognizable 
melodies. Chopin wrote the opus 
in 1838 while visiting the island 
of Myorca, off the coast of Spain. 
The exotic excursion was misery 
from start to finish. He could 
never find a piano. Rainstorms 
were relentless. He fell ill with tu- 
berculosis and the islanders 
thought he was a demon. Thus, 
many of the numbers of “Opus 
28” have foreboding themes and 
minor keys. When we hear mer- 
riment in a major key, such as 
“No. 15”, we clearly imagine 
Chopin looking out from his ve- 
randa and seeing the clouds part 
and sun shine through. 

“They were really eager,” 
Beard said of the student perform- 
ers. “I was a nervous wreck.” Un- 
like marching band and choir, pi- 
ano majors do not have as many 
opportunities to present their 
skill. For most of the students this 
was their first performance in 
front of a large audience. 


problem to have.” 
Beard had 
been discour- 
aged by the 
poor turnout 
for classical 
music concerts 
on campus 
over the past 
few years. He 
has made it a 
priority to 
“grow an audi- 
ence” and has 
seen signifi- 
cant improvement just during the 
fall semester. “The fact that 200 
people came out on a Tuesday 
evening to hear piano students is 
spectacular.” 

The students performed 
gracefully under yet another pres- 
sure. Underneath the stage of 
Reynolds Hall is an automatic 
heating system. Every few min- 
utes the system rumbles loudly. 
The noise is strong enough to vi- 
brate chairs sitting on the stage 
and can easily compete with the 
piano music. Luckily none of the 
performers were thrown off by 
this distraction. “It is a distraction 
. . . and an embarrassment,” 
Beard said. “We invite world-re- 
nown musicians to Shepherd Col- 
lege and it is simply embarrass- 
ing to have them perform in such 
an environment.” Beard has been 
assured that the heating system 
will be disengaged during future 
concerts. Nonetheless, the audi- 
ence was energetic in their minute 
long applause at the end of the 
concert. “I was pleased and really 
very proud of them,” Beard said 
of his students. 

The last concert of the 
Chopin Festival was held Nov. 16 
at 8 p.m. in Reynolds Hall. It fea- 
tured Scott Beard on piano, whom 
the New York Concert Review 
heralded in 1997 as “establishing 
a suitably brilliant solo part.” The 
best concert may well have been 
saved for last. 


welcome 


u The fact that 
200 people came 
out on a Tuesday 
evening to hear 
piano students is 
spectacular ” 
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By Erin L. Nissley 

Picket^ Staf)_ Writer^ 

A night out at the theater just 
got a little more appealing after see- 
ing Shepherd’s Studio Theater’s of- 
ferings for this fall. 

For the first time ever, 
Shepherd’s theater department is 
offering two plays in rotating reper- 
tory through Nov. 19. “How I 
Learned to Drive,” by Paula Vogel, 
who won the Pulitzer Prize for 
Drama in 1998. “Chekhov Stories,” 
a compilation of dramatized stories 
by Anton Chekhov, was done by 
Shepherd 10 years ago. 

“How I Learned to Drive” 
packed the tiny studio theater with 
audiences who came to experiment 
with the play’s dark humor and con- 
troversial subjects. Featuring an en- 
semble cast, many of whom played 
more than one part, the energy of 
the cast helped move the difficult 
play over the top. 

“Drive,” as fans so affection- 
ately call it, takes place close to 
home for many of Shepherd’s stu- 
dents. Set in suburban Maryland “be- 
fore the malls took over” as one 
character put it, the story details a 
family obsessed with sex and a teen- 
aged daughter struggling to make 
heads or tails of the world. Melanie 
Roberson, who plays “Lil Bit,” the 


teen daughter who is learning to 
drive in every sense of the word, and 
Aaron Kliner, who plays “Uncle 
Peck,” her guide to more than just 
her driver’s test, have a magnetic and 
disturbing chemistry as they staiggle 
with sexual tension that is taboo ev- 
erywhere but in their scenes to- 
gether. 

The play itself was enthral- 
ling, as audiences were always left 
wondering what would happen next. 
The quintet of actors, three of whom 
were Shepherd theater veterans, 
brought the audience to tears, to 
laughter and then back again as they 
narrated the story of a girl trapped 
again and again by her uncle in a web 
they both wove. And, after a climac- 
tic second to last scene, many of the 
audience members left the theater 
questioning their personal belief sys- 
tems and society’s definition of right 
and wrong. 

“Chekhov Stories” did the 
honors of being the comedy offer- 
ing this semester. Taking eight of 
Anton Chekhov’s stories that were 
dramatized by famous playwrights, 
each play was a miniature jewel set 
in a larger ring of engaging acting. 

Although Director Ed 
Herendeen did the same play 10 
years ago at Shepherd, it’s doubtful 
as to whether the first season was 
as good as it was this season. Again 


using a small cast, the entire play was 
one that had its audience in tears of 
laughter throughout. 

A seeming favorite of audi- 
ences was the playlet cal led “A 
Dopey Fairytale,” which details the 
struggle of a young man to find un- 
derstanding of his extraordinary tal- 
ent by finding a sad princess and 
making her laugh. Sounds easy? Go 
see the play. If all else fails, George 
Bickey as a talking dog and Andrew 
Thomas as a Southern Baptist 
preacher are not to be missed. 

While all of the actors were 
superb, Kliner. Andrew Fulton and 
Roberson deserve awards for most 
versatile actors, as they played an 


array of different roles believably. 
Each playlet, too, had a nugget of 
truth in it that audiences could mull 
over as they left the theater. 

The final playlet, especially, 
brought the cast closer to home as it 
dramatized a theater audition for one 
young woman and Chekhov’s voice 
from offstage. The need and yearn- 
ing to be “a professional actor” that 
Casandre Cohn brought to the “au- 
dition” probably echoed in all of the 
other ensemble’s minds. The entire 
play was wildly funny, as the song 
“Back in the USSR” played as the 
cast took their bows and the audi- 
ence spilled out into the lobby of 
Sara Cree theater. 



"Chekhov Stories" illustrated many reed life scenarios , hut none as funny as "The 
Sneeze, " where actors lament a faux pas that eventually killed one character. 
"Chekhov Stories" and "hlow I learned to Drive ” will run through Nov. 19. 


Klezmer Music Brings Down House 


by Stephny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Frank Center Theater was 
hopping on Saturday, Nov. 6. Shep- 
herd College had the honor of host- 
ing the Klezmer Conservatory Band, 
which specializes in Jewish folk 
tunes, Yiddish and Eastern European 
Gypsy melodies and Arabic melodic 
scales. The 1 1 -member ensemble 
really knew how to get down. 

Clad in a purple suit, Hankus 
Netsky wailed on his sax, squeezed 
out some amazing sounds from the 
accordion and treated the crowd to 
some exotic footwork. Netsky is the 
founder and director of the KCB and 
Chairman of Jazz Studies at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. He 
comes from a line of Klezmer musi- 
cians and credits his family with in- 


troducing him to Yiddish music. 
Singer and dancer extraordinaire Judy 
Bressler invited the audience to get a 
little rowdy and joined them for a 
dance in the aisles as the tinkle of Yid- 
dish wedding songs filled the audito- 
rium. The ties were coming off that 
night, some Shepherd College patrons 
can really get down. Yiddish was the 
language of the vocals, but Bressler 
gave an English preview to the songs, 
which made them even more enjoy- 
able. 

The most popular musician of 
the night had to be llene Stahl on 
the clarinet. Flashing fingers and 
strong lungs made for some amaz- 
ing clarinet rifts. Who knew that you 
could dance and play the clarinet at 
the same time? She had that baby 
screaming, talking and sobbing. All 


the musicians were 
featured in at least 
one piece, so we 
were treated to 
violin, flute cornet, 
trombone, mando- 
lin, piano, bass and 
drum solos as well. 
The audience was 
very appreciative 
and involved 
through hand clap- 
ping, singing, and 
dancing. The band 
had to come out 
and play it again to 
answer the cries of 
“encore.” Every 
audience member 
agreed that this 
event rocked. 



The Klezmer Conservatory Band entertained Shepherd 
with its version of party music. The concert proved to 
he "all the Jun of a Jewish wedding, hut none of the 
fat" as they inspired audience members to get down.. 


Photo courtesy of PASS Photo by Virginia Armstrong 
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Rams Rout Wesleyan: Gordon Scores 4 TDs 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 


Hopes were high in 
Buckhannon W. Va. as the Bobcats 
of Wesleyan took a 3-0 lead on the 
Rams of Shepherd College. It was 
all too familiar for Ram fans as the 
Shepherd offense once again started 
slowly. Shepherd snapped the ball 
from around midfield and proceeded 


Score by Quarters 
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1 
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SHEPHERD 
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14 

3 

31 

55 
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3 

0 

0 

0 

3 



Shepherd Rants again and again alluded 
the Bobcats' grasp at the Nov. 13 game 
that left the Rams on top of the pile and 
looking to win the next playoff game. 


to lay it on the ground for Wesleyan 
defender Mike Arce who rumbled 35 
yards deep into Ram territory. 

That set up Bobcat kicker Bart 
Chasler for a 43-yard field goal and 
the Cats’ only points of the game. 
The Ram defense is allowing a 
miniscule 1 2.8 points per game and 
set up the offense with two intercep- 
tions, both by senior James Riley. 

With 7:46 in the first quarter the 
Ram offense started to move and 
Bobcat fans started to worry. Trail- 
ing 3-0 Quarterback Joel Gordon 
found Jason Dirting for 37 yards and 
a 7-3 lead the Rams would never 
relinquish. 

The second quarter opened the 
| way the first closed with Damian 
| Beane grinding out yardage. The se- 
^ nior ran for 1 7 1 yards on the day keep- 
.§ ing Wesleyan defenders on their heels. 
< Then midway through the sec- 
% ond, senior Linebacker James Riley 
| picked off a Bobcat pass and re- 
turned it 24 yards to the Wesleyan 
six yardline. Gordon immediately 
took advantage of the situation find- 
ing Marcus Boyd in the end zone and 


Running Rams Wrap Up 
Season at West Liberty 


by Matt Wamsley 
Picket Staff Writer 


The Shepherd College Cross 
Country team finished their season 
at the WVIAC Championships held 
at West Liberty. 

The women’s team finished 
sixth in the Conference as top 
scorer for the Lady Rams, junior 
Rebecca Keeney, placed 1 9 th with 
a time of 22:59. Other finishers in- 
cluded freshman Lisa Bailey and 
sophomore Stephanie Brazell who 
finished 25th and 35th with times 
of 23:32 and 26:16 respectively. 
Senior Molly Dewees finished in 
39 lh place with a time of 26:54. 
Freshman Kristin Klein placed 42 nd 
with a time of 27:23. Freshman 


Becky Holt placed 45' h with a time 
of 27:33. 

The men’s team finished sev- 
enth out of the 10 teams in the con- 
ference. Leading the way for the 
Rams was junior Danny Carter who 
finished 29 ,h with a time of 33:34. 
Other finishers were junior Craig 
Dodson who finished 33 rd with a time 
of 34:09 and sophomore Jason Lysne 
finished 38 lh with a time of 34:56. 
Freshman Chris McCully, finished 
39 lh with a time of 34:59. Junior 
Richard Keplinger placed 41 s ' with 
a time of 35:33. 

Freshman Chris Wiley placed 
44 lh with a time of 36:08. Freshman 
Michael Lanning finished up for the 
men’s team placing 50' h with a time 
of 37:47. 


a 14-3 Ram lead. 

The Gordon to Boyd touch- 
down was replayed four minutes 
later when the Shepherd offense 
once again took the field. On the 
legs of Damian Beane, the Rams 
drove 37 yards to the Bobcat three 
yard line where Gordon found Boyd 
for their second score of the day to 
take a 2 1 -3 lead into the half. 

The second half consisted of a 
3 1 -point fourth quarter explosion as 
the Rams scored on drives of 70. 58, 
25 and 32 yards. Beane left in the 
fourth with a four yard scoring dive 
as he ran for almost six yards every 
time he touched the ball. 

Gordon threw three touch- 
down passes on the day finishing 
with 27 1 yards passing and his first 
career touchdown on the ground. 
Gordon scored on a quarterback 
sneak with 7:05 left in the game to 
put the Rams on top 4 1 -3. 

Junior Dalevon Smith once 
again mopped up for Beane. He 
rushed for 1 1 3 yards on 1 1 carries 
further cementing his 10 yards per 
carry for the season. Smith finished 
out the scoring as he put the last 14 
points of the game on the board. 


Playoff 

Bound! 

by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

The Shepherd College Rams 
(9- 1 , 6-0) earned their third straight 
WVIAC championship and second 
consecutive trip to the NCAA Divi- 
sion II playoffs on the strength of 9 
straight victories and an undefeated 
conference record. 

Since an opening day loss to 
cross-state rival Shippensburg Uni- 
versity, the Shepherd College Rams 
have been almost flawless defeating 
their opposition by an average of 30 
points while setting a single season 
school record of 408 points. 

The defense has been a corner- 
stone of the Rams season allowing 
a conference low 66.25 yards per 
game on the ground, a standard 
good enough for third in the Nation. 

The NCAA Division II playoff 
pairings came out Sunday with 
Shepherd seeded second in the 
northeast region. Slippery Rock, 
seeded number one in the region, will 
host number four seed Indian Uni- 
versity of Pa. and number three seed 
Millersville hosts Shepherd. 

The second-seeded Rams 
will not be eligible to host a playoff 
game until their stadium is upgraded 
to meet the standards set by the 
NCAA. 



Student 
Athlete 
Of The 
Month 


James Riley 

Congratulations to James Riley, the Picket’s Athlete of the 
Month for November. The 6-0 senior from Dos Palos, Calif, had 
three tackles and two interceptions against West Virginia Wesleyan 
helping the Rams to secure their third straight conference title and 
an NCAA Division II playoff birth. Riley anchors a defensive unit 
that ranks third in the nation versus the run. 

The Sports Editor of the Picket chooses the Athlete of the Month 
with input from the couches of Shepherd College. 
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Library Open 
24-7 for Finals 


Concerned Students Count Cars at 


by Sarah A loaf 

Picket Staff Writer 

Scarborough Library is leaving its 
doors open 24 hours a day through fi- 
nals week in an attempt to help students 
survive finals. This is a new endeavor 
and its success will determine if it re- 
turns in the future as well as any modi- 
fications that need to be made. 

Scarborough Library will be open 
for its normal hours on Sunday, Dec. 
1 2 from 2 to 1 1 p.m. On Monday, Dec. 
13, the doors will open at 8 a.m. and 
will not close until Saturday, Dec. I 8 at 
4:30 p.m. The regular staff will work 
from 8 a.m. to 1 1 p.m. From 1 1 p.m. to 
8 a.m., temporary workers will be on 
duty. 

Nancy Roesel, circulation supervi- 
sor of the Scarborough Library, said that 
the temporary workers may come from 
Manpower Temporary Services, but the 
decision has not yet been made. Roesel 
made it clear, however, that those who 
work 1 1 p.m. to 8 a.m. will most likely 
not have prior experience working in 
the library. Students who have ques- 
tions for the library staff should come 
to the library when the regular staff will 
be working to be sure that their ques- 
tions will be answered. 

Most resources will still be avail- 
able during the 1 1 p.m. to 8 a.m. shift, 
but there will be some restrictions. As- 
sistant Director of Scarborough Library 
Barbara Maxwell, said that students will 
not be able to check out books during 
that time, but they can reserve them. 
Maxwell also said that the computers 
and Internet services will be available, 
but there is a short period of time each 
night when the Internet access goes 
down temporarily in order to refurbish. 

Hopefully, this will not be a prob- 
lem for much longer. Scarborough Li- 
brary hopes to get a replacement sys- 
tem next spring. Once this system is in 
place, the Internet access will not need 
to shut down temporarily. Also, some 
of the problems that usually take a pro- 
fessional to fix would be fixable by the 
library staff. 

The library staff is most concerned 
Cont'd on page 2 



the Corner: SEO’s Data t o go to DOH 


Workin ’ it: 4 Lexie Williams, ’ one of five performers at Shcpchrd's first 
Drag Show , vamps for the packed audience. Story on pg. x 


Parini Dances with Mr. Frost 


by Justin Snead 
Picket Staff Writer 

Jay Parini, poet, novelist and author 
of the recent Robert Frost biography, 
lectured at Shepherd College on Dec. 
1. Three men stood in Reynolds Hall 
reviewing the meager audience. It was 
obvious which one was the writer. Two 
books were crammed under the arm of 
his rumpled blazer. He was a humble 
mole of a man, teethy, with a powerful 
beak and the most polished dome this 
reporter has yet seen. His enthusiasm 
beamed at us through his fishbowl eye- 
glasses. Mr. Parini took the podium. 

"I am a kind of fanatic," he said at 
the outset. “The poetry of Robert Frost 
is something Fve loved since I was 14." 


Parini was inspired by his old En- 
glish teacher who made “I took the road 
less traveled by / and that has made all 
the difference" the class motto. Parini 
had never before been interested in po- 
etics. He recalled thinking, "My God , 
this is astonishing. . .Frost was my in- 
troduction to poetry and I've been grate- 
ful ever since." 

Parini has expressed his gratitude 
with a 300-page biography, “Robert 
Frost: A Life." He began the book in 
1973 and has treated it like “grandma's 
quilt" for the past 23 years “adding to it 
bit by bit." The literary community has 
been calling fora new Frost biography 
for many decades. Lawrence Thomp- 
son, who used the word ‘monster' 

Cont'd on page 12 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

Many may have noticed the people 
counting cars at the intersection of Route 
43 and 480. These people, all mem- 
bers of the Shepherd Environmental 
Organization, finished a traffic study at 
the four-way intersection on Friday, 
Nov. 12. 

The study of traffic patterns 
through the intersection duplicated an 
earlier study by the West Virginia De- 
partment of Highways to examine the 
need for a .9 mile connector road that 
will run from Route 45 to Route 480. 
The connector road, which is now un- 
der construction, is meant to alleviate 
congestion at the intersection by allow- 
ing vehicles that would normally be turn- 
ing to bypass the four-way stop. The 
data has not yet been processed, but 
the SEO will release their information 
as soon as possible. 

“We just wanted to get an accu- 
rate representation of what was going 
on," SEO President John Swift said. 

SEO members counted cars at key 
hours of the day and night, from 7 a.m. 
to 9 a.m., I I a.m. to 1 p.m., and 4 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. There were also SEO mem- 
bers counting cars at the end of 
Morgan’s Grove Road, the exit point for 
the connector road on Route 480. "We 
thought the data that the DOH released 
seemed strange," Swift said. "We 
thought that we should find out for our- 
selves.'’ 

The connector road has faced some 
vocal opposition from townspeople. 
One group formed a web site, 
www.ourshepherdstown.com, contain- 
ing information about the connector road 
as well as a petition for concerned citi- 
zens who oppose the connector road. 
The group is building a legal fund to pay 
for any legal expenses and hopes to 
obtain an injunction that will stop con- 
struction. The group refused to com- 
ment on the issue at this time. 

Although the petition is stili out, con- 
struction has already begun on the con- 
nector road. “The construction signs 
are up and construction has been going 
Cont’d on page 2 
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Newsbriefs 

Compiled by Paula Higgins 

Ogden Talk 

On Thursday, Dec. 16 at 7 p.nru Shepherd Ogden will be speaking on 
"Adventures in the Seed Trade” at the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s National Conservation Training Center. 

Ogden’s talk will include slides of various breeding gardens around the 
world, interspersed with anecdotes and commentary about the state of bio- 
technology and biodiversity in America. The talk promises to be visually rich 
and lively. 

Ogden is the founder and president of The Cook’s Garden, a mail order 
seed and supply house based in Vermont committed to providing American 
gardeners with untreated seed of both heirloom and modem gardening plants 
from around the world. His gardens and seed business have been the sub- 
ject of articles in Country Journal, Inc., Organic Gardening, Time and 
Newsweek. Ogden currently lectures on Agro-Ecology at Green Mountain 
College in Vermont and is researching a book on biotechnology and our food 
supply. A 1967 graduate of Charles Town High School, he and his wife Ellen 
have two children. 

The talk is free and open to the public. It is part of a monthly series of 
"Conservation and Community” public lectures held at the NCTC. The talk is 
co-sponsored by The Friends of the NCTC and the Garden Exchange Group. 

Youth Day 

Shepherd College Men’s Basketball kicked off on Dec. 2, with their 
first home game, playing against the Davis and Elkins Senators. Not only 
was it the first home game, but the team also declared the game "Youth 
Day,” and invited area youth to participate. 

Youth Day 1999 is a new idea brought about to give area youths an 
opportunity to view the Shepherd College campus, enjoy the college sports 
experience as well as the chance to scream as loud as they can in support of 
the Men’s Basketball team. 

They encouraged kids to bring posters and signs they have decorated as 
a group or as an individual. There was balloons and door prizes as well as 
halftime festivities for the kids. 

Latin Honors Award Correction 

There have been changes in the awarding of the Latin Honors for stu- 
dents graduating since the 1 999-2000 Shepherd Catalog was not clear on the 
process. The following process will be followed in awarding Latin Honors: 

For students following catalogs 1 997-99 or earlier, honors will be awarded 
according to these criteria: highest honors, Summa Cum Laude 3.750 to 
4.000; high honors, Magna Cum Laude, 3.500 to 3.7490; honors. Cum Laude 
3.000 to 3.499. Students entering the college as of fall 1 999 or thereafter, or 
students using the 1 999-2000 Catalog or any catalog following, honors will 
be awarded according to there criteria: highest honors, Summa Cum Laude, 
3.850 to 4.000; high honors, Magna Cum Laude, 3.700 to 3.849; honors, 
Cum Laude 3.500 to 3.699. 

Shepherd Professors Awarded Grants 

Three Shepherd College professors in the Division of Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics were recently awarded two grants totaling $19,200 from 
the West Virginia Experimental Program to Stimulate Competitive Research. 
Dr. Peter Vila, principal investigator, and Dr. Carl Bell, co-investigator, were 
awarded $1 3,500 for their proposal. Shepherd will provide $8,000 in match- 
ing funds to aid the research. Dr. David Wing, principal investigator, was 
awarded $5,700 for his proposal. Shepherd will provide $1 ,000 in matching 
funds to aid his research. 

Higher Education Agreement Reached 

Sen. John Unger, D-Berkeley, Del. Dale Manuel, D-Jefferson, and Shep- 
herd College President David Dunlop have announced an agreement re- 
lated to the future of higher education in the Eastern Panhandle. They are 
calling for a needs assessment for higher education in the region while sup- 
porting Shepherd College’s continuing role as the lead institution in the re- 
gion. The Eastern Panhandle delegation will be working with Shepherd 
College, Gov. Cecil Underwood, the Legislature, state higher education offi- 
cials and community and business representatives to strategize on ways to 
meet the needs of the region. For more information, contact Dunlop at 876- 
5 1 07, Manuel at 725-8 1 60, or Unger at 263-5488. 


Enrollment Boom Creates Problems 


by Craig Grubb 

Picket Stuff Writer 

Since 1995. enrollment at Shepherd 
has inflated dramatically, pushing its fa- 
cilities more and more to their limits. 
Meanwhile, the administration has at- 
tempted to compensate for some of the 
problems this increase has created. 

The West Virginia State Senate 
passed S.B. 547 in 1995 requiring the 
college to increase faculty pay to 95 
percent of the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board average. The bill also pro- 
vided a 3.25 percent raise in funding 
every year from 1997 to 2001. This 
raise helps with the salary increases but 
does not completely absorb the addi- 
tional cost. Therefore, Shepherd started 
a five-year strategic plan to compen- 
sate for the additional expense. 

The primary way the college sought 
to defray the hefty expense was to in- 
crease enrollment, which would not only 
give the college additional tuition money, 
but also increase enrollment-based state 
funding. 

The plan called for an increase of 
375 full-time equivalent students in five 

SEO Studies Traffic Flow 

Cont'd from page 1 

on for nearly a month,” Shepherdstown 
Mayor Vince Parmesano said. 
Jefferson Asphalt was awarded the 
contract, worth $ 1 .7 million. 

Swift said: "We discovered one big 
problem in our survey and in the previ- 
ous surveys. No one has been count- 
ing the traffic going to and coming from 
Washington Street and moving past the 
post office. This actually makes a big 
difference in the traffic flow.” 

Swift says that the SEO is not nec- 
essarily trying to dissuade the DOH 
from building the connector road. "We 
may find that our data works with the 
DOH,” Swift said. "We did an unbi- 
ased study. We had a problem with the 
DOH information, and if you have a 
problem, the best thing to do is to go out 
and do the research for yourself.” 


Pregnant? 


We listen vN. help! 
No obligation. 

You hare all 
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years, which, according to the plan, is 
“supportable within current campus fa- 
cilities. although the college will be push- 
ing its facilities usage to the limit.” 
Shepherd is currently in the fourth year 
of its Strategic Plan and has increased 
its enrollment by 52 1 full time students, 
leaving seven of Shepherd’s resident 
students living in the study lounges of 
dormitories. 

"We’re okay with housing. I think 
our biggest problem is classroom space 
and support services for the students,” 
said Vice President of Academic Af- 
fairs Dr. Mark Stern. 

Another problem the increased en- 
rollment produced was the unbalanc- 
ing of the student-faculty ratio. How- 
ever, the college has stayed in step with 
the ratio set out by the Strategic Plan. 
In 1995, the student-faculty ratio was 
18.79:1 and has increased to 20.34:1 
presently, whereas the plan called for 
a 20.27: 1 ratio in the fall of 2000. This 
was achieved by hiring more adjuncts, 
which is a problem in itself. "I wish 
we had the money to hire more full- 
time faculty,” Stern said, "but the state’s 
just not giving us the money.” 

All-nighters Made Possible 
by Scarborough Library 

Cont’d from page 1 

with finding out exactly what the stu- 
dents will use the library for during the 
I I p.m. to 8 a.m. shift. Maxwell said 
that the library staff just doesn’t know 
what to expect. Those working during 
the shift will observe the students and 
see what resources are being used. The 
library staff will then compile a sum- 
mary of activities as well as a gate 
count. All of this will be discussed with 
Vice-President of Academic Affairs, 
Dr. Mark Stern and the Student Gov- 
ernment Association representatives. 
They will decide if the library will con- 
tinue this plan in the future and, if so, 
what changes could be made. As 
Maxwell said, "There are still a lot of 
things to consider.” 
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Coming Soon: The New EMS Associates Degree 


by Jessica Trapp 
Picket Staff Writer 

A new Associate of Science De- 
gree in Emergency Medical Services is 
in the works and may start as early as 
fall 2000. 

The EMS A.S. degree that will be 
available through the community and 
technical college at Shepherd meets the 
U.S. Department of Transportation na- 
tional standard curriculum for an emer- 
gency medical technician. Upon 
completion of the program, the gradu- 
ate is then qualified to take the National 
Registry Examination for EMT-Basic 
and EMT-Paramedic. 

This enhanced EMS degree was a 
goal for EMS Director Allen Dulaney. 
Dulaney came on as a full-time staff 
member in July of last year. He began 
teaching part-time at Shepherd in 1 987 


when the responsibility of teaching the 
EMS program was transferred over to 
colleges. The state EMS program 
funded the equipment, therefore it was 
old and very few in numbers. Dulaney 
said that the support from President 
Dunlop and Provost Dr. Peter 
Checkovich has been overwhelming. 
They helped to raise over $50,000 in 
start-up funds for the new program. 

As it is now, the college offers a 
one-year paramedic training program 
and a safety technology program. The 
EMS option was a part of the safety 
tech program. If approval from the 
chancellor in Charleston is made final, 
the program will be officially adopted 
thus eliminating it from the safety tech 
program. 

The total number of required 
courses for the new program has been 
set at 70 hours. Of these 70 hours, 35 


will be EMS hours, 32 will be related/ 
required course hours, and three elec- 
tive hours. If the program is adopted, 
the following courses will be dropped 
from the safely tech course description: 
SAFT 250, SAFT 270, SAFT 271, 
SAFT 272, SAFT 273, SAFT 274 and 
SAFT 275. 

Dulaney said that the number of 
people interested in the EMS A.S. has 
increased dramatically. There is a list 
of over 30 people inquiring about the 
new program. To improve recruitment 
for the EMS A.S., Dulaney will begin 
teaching SAFT 250 at James Rumsey 
technical school. SAFT 250 is the 
equivalent of EMS 102 in the new pro- 
gram. 

'This way, students can come here 
next fall to receive an associates de- 
gree with five credits already obtained," 
Dulaney said. 


Dulaney also added that a lot of 
field medics want to know how they 
can come back and complete the EMS 
A.S. The field medics want to get what 
they need to be qualified to become 
paramedics. The new program will 
make it easier to schedule for the para- 
medic courses. The old program did 
not have many options as far as sched- 
uling was concerned. Students could 
not make the 16-hour a week commit- 
ment to paramedic training. The new 
program is much more convenient with 
one or two courses spread out over time. 

There will be a number of other 
changes made regarding the safety tech 
program with the adoption of the new 
EMS program. To learn more about 
these changes or to inquire about the 
new program, call Allen Dulaney at 876- 
5072 or email him at 
Rdulaney@shepherd.edu. 


Project Keeps the Memory of Jennings Randolf Alive 


by Leslie White 
Picket Staff Writer 

“He was a man who never forgot 
the man and the woman by the way- 
side of the road.” This description of 
Jennings Randolph, the late U.S. Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, was given by 
Nicholas Hollis, president of The 
Agribusiness Council, who worked with 
Randolph for more than 10 years. 

Hollis, along with Pat Griffith, who 
worked as Randolph’s press secretary, 
are a part of the Jennings Randolph 
Recognition Project, whose goal is to 
make sure that Randolph’s accomplish- 
ments, goals and values are not forgot- 
ten. 

Randolph was born in the small 
town of Salem, W. Va. in 1 902. He spent 
most of his life in Congress: 1933-1947 
in the House of Representatives, 1 958- 
1985 in the Senate. Randolph was a 
man ahead of his time. In the 1930s, he 
stood up to the battle ship lobbyists in 
the Navy. Randolph thought that gov- 
ernment should invest in aircraft carri- 
ers instead of sinking more money into 
battleships which he thought were 
passe; he was ridiculed for this opinion. 
He was also scoffed at for wanting to 
create a Department of Peace. In the 
end, Randolph’s visions were realized; 
the aircraft carriers became prominent 
in the armed forces and the United 
Nations were formed. 

He spent his life fighting for the 
causes that he believed would not only 
benefit West Virginia and the United 
States, but entire world. Randolph is 


also known throughout the world for 
creating the Agri-Energy Roundtable, 
which is a United Nations accredited, 
non-profit/non-governmental organiza- 
tion. The AER was created to encour- 
age dialogue on cooperative energy and 
agricultural development between in- 
dustrialized and developing nations. He 
fought the agribusiness tycoons, who 
sought to keep a tight control over the 
agriculture/food sectors by corrupting 
government officials and agencies. 
Hollis stated that in difficult diplomatic 
situations, Randolph would lessen the 
tension by telling a funny story about 
West Virginia and then tie that story into 
the point he was trying to make about 
the situation at hand. 

Closer to home, Randolph is cred- 
ited for being the father of the 26th 
Amendment, which gives 1 8-year-olds 
the right to vote. Hollis stated that 
Randolph was sad about the voter turn- 
out, or lack thereof, especially with the 
1 8-20 year-olds, whom he felt were not 
taking advantage of the opportunity that 
he helped create. 

Randolph was also responsible for 
vital legislation that helped create safer 
working conditions for coal miners 
through the first Black Lung Legisla- 
tion, the Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act, and the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. 

Randolph is a man who is known 
throughout the world. Journalists as far 
away as Nigeria are still writing about 
him. However, there is fear that his life 
and accomplishments will soon be for- 
gotten. The Jennings Randolph Recog- 
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n it ion Project was established to pre- 
vent that from happening. "J.R. was a 
remarkable person and we cannot al- 
low this kind of person to be forgotten," 
said Hollis. Bound and determined to 
keep Randolph’s memory alive, the 
JRRP is currently traveling across the 


Mid-Atlantic region, conducting a pro- 
gram series as a part of a campaign to 
make sure that people do not forget who 
Jennings Randolph is and what he has 
accomplished for this particular state, 
our country and the whole world at 
large. 
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The Short-Staffed, Hard-Working Side of Shepherd 


by Christina Staubs 
Picket Staff Writer 


No 1'ul 1-lime doctor and 24 hour 
medical staff has many Shepherd stu- 
dents troubled. The Shepherd College 
Health Center is getting mixed reviews 
from the college community. 

Most upsetting to the student is the 
availability of Dr. Kellogg, the Health 
Center's only doctor. His hours are only 
Monday, Thursday and Friday from 2 to 
3 p.m. and Tuesday and Wednesday 
from 1:30 to 2:30 p.m. Nurse Pat 
Sherwood, the head nurse on staff, took 
some time out of her busy schedule to 
clear up this matter. 

Sherwood said: "There are no major 
cases to have him here for more than a 
hour each day. If I did need him. I could 
easily call him and ask him to come in. I 
have access to him constantly." 

Sherwood went on to say that she 
does feel overwhelmed at times being one 
of the few nurses on staff, but a bigger 
medical staff can’t fit into Shepherd's 
budget. 

Sherwood explained: "We do quality 
work at the Health Center despite the lack 
of staff. We are here for the students, 
residents and commuters.” 

The Health Center in the past two 
years just got a full-time secretarial staff. 
Many times before, Sherwood has found 
herself the only one in the Center. The 


growing college community and better 
services demanded the need for more 
help. Confidential HIV testing is one of 
the new services available. 

Sherwood said: "It's a situation 
where there's a bigger population now. 
Better services were in demand. 1 stress 
the confidentiality of the students, also. 
My work-study students never see the 
confidential files of my students." 

Concerning a 24-hour medical staff. 
Sherwood stressed that there was no 
need for one. For 30 years. Shepherd 
had a 24-hour staff. A nurse actually 
had a room in the Center. Only an aver- 
age of six students a month would use 
the night service. 

If a student does get ill after Health 
Center hours, Sherwood recommends 
calling his RA who will then call her or 
Dr. Kellogg. They will then decide if their 
assistance is needed. Common sense 
plays a role as well. If the student is ter- 
ribly ill. call 91 1 and an ambulance will 
be sent. 

Also, another complaint of the stu- 
dents is the long wait before seeing a 
nurse. Sherwood and her staff educate 
their patients about their illness. Coun- 
seling services are also available. 

. Sherwood explained: “Education is 
a part of health care. We spend time ex- 
plaining the reasons why they're sick. 
We don't just give them medicine and 
send them away.” 



The busiest spot on campus-students wait to see a doctor or a nurse at Shepherd's 
Health Center. It is open S:J() to 4 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


In rare moments, only a secretary 
and the "Self-Care" box full of over-the- 
counter medications greet students. 
Sherwood said she has meetings to at- 
tend. but she does all she can to avoid 
being absent from the center. 

Sherwood said: "At limes. I do feel 
rushed, but 1 love what I do. The happi- 
est people in the world find their niche. I 
have found mine." 

Sherwood even admitted that she has 


turned down numerous good job offers 
that would have increased her salary. 

Sherwood said: “We love the stu- 
dents. It's great to work in a place where 
you feel appreciated." 

The Health Center is free and open 
to all students. For more information 
about the Health Center's services, call 
876-5161. The hours of operation arc 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Call for Dr. Kellogg’s hours. 


A Madman’s English Lesson for Graphic Design Majors 


by Jay O 'Brien 

Picket Staff Writer 

The advertisements read “ Designer, 
author and madman Mark English is to 
present a spirited lecture on the creative pro- 
cess in graphic design, following muses and 
finding inspiration.” That night in Baltimore, 
all expectations were met and exceeded. 

English is a graphic designer based in 
Austin, TX and was brought to Baltimore's 
Center Stage at the Head Theater by the 
American Institute of Graphic Artists. His 
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lively attitude and creative storytelling kept 
the audience of nearly 300 people won- 
dering what this crazy man was going to 
do next. Shepherd's design department 
was well represented with nearly 30 stu- 
dents in attendance. Dressed in black 
leather pants, a leather vest and a cow- 
boy hat, he started the evening by turn- 
ing all of the lights out and delivering his 
monologue in darkness. "This is how it 
all began,” English said, “here in a dimly 
lit cave with all of the people looking to- 
ward one leader for insight and direc- 
tion." Slides of his work and also slides 
of his environment in Texas accompa- 
nied the discussion. Pictures of moun- 
tains and canyons were used to show 
how he gets inspired and to explain that 
this business requires constant inspira- 
tion to achieve the results for clients. 

“Shaman" was the term that one of 
his slides read which is another word for 
teacher. English is also a college profes- 
sor in Texas teaching corporate design 
so he is used to speaking to large groups 
of people and conveying his ideas on life. 
Recently, he published a book called "De- 
signing Identity: Graphic Design as a 
Business Strategy." 

Occasionally, English came across 
as a philosopher rather than a graphic- 


designer. He explained that one of the keys 
to being successful is love for what you are 
doing. "The love has to be there." English 
said: "but most people are under the im- 
pression that the opposite of love is hale, 
not so. The opposite of love is fear.” En- 
glish told how to go out on it limb for a 
client and to catch them offguard. Always 
try to deliver more than is expected. 

A warning he offered was "beware ol 


trends.” English said that it is the job of a 
designer to lake trends and make them mar- 
ketable. A lot of it is a show, from the 
image of some companies to his black 
leather pants. “In fact,” English said, “there’s 
a sign on the front of my office door. It 
says: ‘Department of Hype.’” Even though 
his job is to hype up a product, he inspired 
a lot of people that night and reminded many 
why they are here in the first place. 



Man Tuglis h (right) answers (/nest ions from Shepherd students after his lecture in 
Baltimore on Nov. I \ 
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Faster Than a Ray of Light: Shepherd’s First Drag Show a Smashing Success 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd College got a laste of glam- 
our on Saturday, Dec. 5, when Allies 
hosted the first ever drag show. Close to 
$1000 was raised for the AIDS Network 
of the Tri-State Area from the show. 

“Everything I’ve tried to do with this 
organization has flopped,” said Chris 
Anderson, Allies president. “It means a 
lot that this was such 
a huge success.” 

Allies, a gay and 
lesbian support group 
that began two years 
ago, hopes to make the 
drag show a yearly 
event, based on the 
success that the first 
one enjoyed. 

As the doors to 
the Ballroom opened, 
students and commu- 
nity members from 
every walk of life 
streamed in and took 
advantage of the free cheese and cookie 
buffet. Odd groups of students milled 
around talking as techno music pulsed in 
the background. 

“It’s a really weird mix of people. 
Some of the performer’s parents are 
here, community members, staff, stu- 
dents. It’s really exciting to see every- 
one coining out to support this cause,” 
said Sharon Kipetz, vice president of stu- 
dent affairs, who attended the show. 

Gail Anderson, one of the 
performer’s mothers, got into it as well 
from her seat in the front row. She said 


of her son, “I’m proud that he’s stand- 
ing up for what he believes in." 

And although only five of the sched- 
uled 15 entertainers actually performed, 
the audience still had a great time. The 
first number, performed by “Coco 
Dcmicro,” warmed up the audience, de- 
spite her small stumble at the beginning 
of the number. As Dcmiero lip-synched 
“Simply the Best,” it was hard to tell who 
was gay and who wasn’t. After awhile, 
the audience 
stopped caring as 
Demicro pranced 
down the aisle in a 
swishy blue beaded 
dress and stiletto 
heels. Her last num- 
ber had her in a 
$2400 dress that re- 
flected light from its 
seed beads and 
rhinestones. 

The newly 
crowned “Miss Al- 
lies,” In her first 
number, “Missy 
Brown” came out clad in a skin-tight 
black velvet dress trimmed with leath- 
ers, making a beautiful figure with her 
chocolate brown skin and perfect wig. 
She worked the crowd like a pro as she 
lip-synched a high soprano, giving the 
audience as much attitude as they could 
handle. Dollar bills were offered by many, 
usually clenched in the audience mem- 
bers’ teeth so that the performer had to 
return the favor, accepting the lip with 
her teeth. 

A crowd favorite, though, was 
“Sasha Renee,” a thin slip in a catty while 



pants outfit and black boots that made 
men from both persuasions howl in sexual 
frustration. Through her first number, 
she gyrated to rhythmic Janet Jackson 
song, performing it perfectly. In another 
number, she came out in a red sequined 
dress, looking like a supermodel in the 
same class as Tyra Banks. 

“Lcxie Williams” was faster than a 
ray of light for all three of her numbers, 
showing off her talent and even lap danc- 
ing for lucky: audience members, among 
them SGA Vice President Pat Kirby and 
SGA Treasurer Andy Graham. All of the 


lips that the performers gathered were 
also given to the AIDS Network. 

It was truly a night of acceptance, 
though, as the audience got more and 
more into it with every number that the 
performers did. Kirby, who got more than 
one lap dance along with other sexy and 
suggestive moves put on him while his 
girlfriend looked on, said of his experi- 
ence: “This is my second drag show, so I 
know my drag show etiquette. Everybody 
who went got a taste of something differ- 
ent. It’s something everyone should ex- 
perience before leaving college.” 
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The Picket Editorial 

All We Want for Christmas is 


Well, Only These 12 Things 

10. Enough snow to close school in 


Dear Santa , 

As it is the holiday season, the Picket 
wanted to send you this heart-felt wish 
list letter. We apologize for misspelling 
names, incorrect pronoun usage, devia- 
tions in AP style and any other 
miscommunicated information. Though 
sometimes we’ve been naughty both 
in and outside the office, our small staff 
has worked very hard this semester — 
despite the constant crises and office 
instability. So we understand if we 
don't get everything we want, but 
we’ve learned to always ask for more 
than we expect. Santa, please bring: 

I . More writers — Please Santa, send 
us writers with diverse backgrounds 


and interests from every conceivable 
realm of student life. 

2. More photographers and the abilitx 
to pay them for the processing in a 
timely and efficient manner. 

3. Choices of meal plans at the Din- 
ing Hall. Because, Santa, you know we 
hate to throw our parents' money aw ay. 

4. More blue benches. Actuall) , make 
it more blue everything! 

5. Offices on campus that do not 
close between noon and 2 p.m. Some- 
times, Santa, it is frustrating to visit an 
office and find it closed for lunch. 

6. Less bureaucratic red tape in the 
Cashiers Office so that students can 
actually be paid on time and be able to 


buy their loved ones holiday gilts. Ac- 
tually. Santa, please send us less bureau- 
cratic red tape in general. 

7. A way to lose the signs in the middle 
of King Street. Drivers are sick of 
dodging concrete-based obstacles along 
with pedestrians. 

S. Renovations to the Dining Hall, Sara 
Cree and the Ram's Den. Also, Santa, 
please speed up renovations to the li- 
brary and football field. We're so tired 
of writing about excavations and phase 
one digs. 

9. A safer crosswalk to span Route 
480 so that students no longer have to 
play "dodge the traffic," especially with 
the upcoming winter weather. 


February. 

1 1 . Ways to unify our student body and 
less animosity. 

12. Somebody to w in the $20 bet! 
Santa, thanks so much for your con- 
sideration. We’re anxiously awaiting 
your arrival at the Picket office. Have 
fun flying all over the world delivering 
Christmas presents to good boys and 
girls. We'll set out Christmas cookies 
for you at the Picket office. Tell your 
reindeer not to fly on Dec. 3 1 and watch 
out for millennium madness. 

Sincerely, 

The Picket Editors 


Don’t Stuff that Can into the Trash— Recycle! 


by Aria Charles 
Picket Staff Writer 


The 1 990s have seen a variety of 
efforts all over the United States and 
the world to increase consciousness of 
issues surrounding the environment, re- 
newable resources, alternative forms 
of energy and countless other ecologi- 
cal concerns. Many of these concerns 
were long ignored until the state of af- 
fairs itself sent up a veritable cry: pay 
attention or lose the planet as we know' 
it as a result of blind ignorance and la- 
ziness. 

Recycling is among these topics of 
note recently. It is an issue due our 
attention in these post-modern days 
when industry and hyper-consumerism 
are using up our natural resources. Of 
the many issues involved, including re- 
cycling, some are far more significant 
than others, but where is the line be- 
tween actions both large and small when 
behavior stops having a direct result on 
our environment? Does a single soda 
can in the trash matter? Does a ciga- 
rette butt on the beach matter? On a 
larger scale, absolutely. They definitely 
carry weight. 


Shepherd College has, like any other 
institution, been forced to examine 
these issues of environmental concern. 
On our minute local level, recycling ma- 
terials is an important step. If 4,000 
students and 500-plus college commu- 
nity members each drank a soda every 
day and threw their can into the trash, 
that would mean approximately 4,500 
recyclable containers each w'eek, or 
273,000 cans and bottles each semes- 
ter in the local landfills just from our 
small college. 

That said, some would argue it 
might be insignificant if just one soda 
can were thrown out per day. Or would 
it? The principle behind reusing mate- 
rials is that it saves us future trouble. 

Shepherd students were behind the 
efforts to introduce recycling on cam- 
pus. It took until 1 999 to get an easily 
accessible, realistic recycling program 
in place. Just this semester, days be- 
fore the year 2000, paper recycling has 
been initiated. 

The efforts of environmental sci- 
ence students and other socially con- 
scious students proved to be one of the 
examples whereby one could actually 
see the fruits of their efforts in a real 


way. 

Recycling was established. Bins were 
placed outside of every campus build- 
ing and residence hall. 

President Dunlop seemed receptive 
to their pleas, and spent the money re- 
quired to get tasteful stone receptacles 
placed around campus. Inside and out- 
side of academic buildings there are 
convenient drop-offs forco-mingled re- 
cycling. 

Shepherd College has one particu- 
larly important factor working against 
it in this regard: West Virginia is a state 
that has no bottle deposit bill in place. 

A bottle deposit bill raises motiva- 
tion in the average resident to recycle. 
Five cents a bottle or can adds up, and 
if you pay a deposit, you generally make 
efforts to get it back. In this state, the 
fact is people are not in the habit of re- 
cycling because it takes effort and the 
reward is not necessarily immediately 
tangible. 

These thoughts about recycling 
made me even more concerned and 
disturbed last week, when in Ikenberry 
Hall, I found a soda can blatantly thrown 
in the garbage upstairs in the lounge. It 
is true that ii may not have been a mem- 


ber of administration who did it, but the 
chances are very likely considering the 
location. In any case, throwing 
recvclables in the trash is simply un- 
aware behavior because it is easy to 
recycle on campus. It takes just a few 
extra steps. 

LISTEN UP GUILTY PERSON! 
START CARING! Although you may 
work in a college, I am starting to seri- 
ously question your level of education! 
Do you realize that not only does our 
behavior affect the world in a bigger 
sense than we realize, but that this is 
also a mighty poor reflection on Shep- 
herd? 

It might be worth considering ad- 
justing hiring policies to include aware- 
ness if not actual compassion for the 
environment. I am positive there is con- 
cern for the image that is portrayed by 
both staff and students on this campus! 

People who care about the little 
things are the ones who actually make 
a difference in this society. They are 
the ones who deserve our respect. Re- 
gardless of my rants here, HURRAH 
to the efforts by our administration to 
initiate recycling on our campus! It is 
up to all of us to make it work. 
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Ram’blings: 


A Merry Christmas to All 


by Erin Nissley 

Picket Staff Writer 

Shcphcrdstown jusl doesn’t Iccl like 
Shepherdstown until all the buildings on 
German Street arc lit up for Christmas. 
As soon as I pull into town from 
Thanksgiving Break, I can heave a sigh 
of relief because finally, I’m home. 

Christmas is hands-down one of my 
favorite holidays. It’s the celebration of 
the beginning of my belief system and 
everyone gets presents, but neither of 
those arc really why I enjoy the holiday. 

My favorite part of the holiday itself 
is hunting for Christmas lights. What be- 
gan as a tradition with my family has 
turned into an event I celebrate with my 


friends both here and back home. Search- 
ing the neighborhood for the best, the 
tackiest, the brightest Christmas lights is 
one of my favorite affairs. 

One thing that has begun since I've 
come to college, though, is a word asso- 
ciation that I wish had never happened. 
Before, trimming the Christmas tree was 
the kick-off to the whole holiday sea- 
son. Now that I’m a college student, the 
kick-off to the Christmas season is ... 
yep, you guessed it. Finals Week. 

So, in honor of the approaching Finals 
Week, and because I’d rather do anything 
than study for Modem Grammar, I’ve com- 
posed a short poem simply tilled “Finals 
Week.” You may recognize the structure, but 
I assure you you’ve never heard the words. 


Letter to the Editor 

To whom it may concern. 

On Nov. 1 7 at 1 0: 1 5, I had a disturb- 
ing account with a female Shepherd Col- 
lege police officer with the initials L.A.B. 
and the badge number 704. 1 had to go to 
my suite fora period of time only consist- 
ing of five minutes to pick a few needed 
articles. Being in a hurry, I parked in front 
of my dorm. Lurry Hall, in the lire lane as 
so many other college students do on a 
regular basis. In the five minute period 
that I was inside, the police officer in ques- 
tion came to my car. wrote up a ticket, 
and, without hesitation, called a tow truck 
to come and gel my car. In order to pre- 
vent my car from getting lowed, I was 
forced to walk to the One Valley Bank 
ATM in order to pay the tow truck driver. 
The officer was rude and dishonest in her 
hypocritical approach to explaining her 
reasons for calling the low truck. She 
claimed that my car had been parked in 
the fire lane when she had driven by at 
9:45, 25 minutes before I had driven to 
the place of the incident. I was still in an 
Outdoors Club meeting until I ():(X), and I 
didn’t leave the east side of campus until 
1 0:05, so it is impossible that my car is the 
car that she saw parked in the spot. Then 
she said something to the effect that it 
didn’t matter if I was there for even one 
minute, the consequences would be the 
same. Now I bring forth her hypocritical 
nature. She neglected her duty as an of- 
ficer to tow every car that is in the fire 
lane when she drove past what she 
claimed was my car at 9:45. By making 
me wait for 45 minutes, my car and the 
police cars were blocking the fire lane. 
Therefore the safety of the students in 
that building was compromised. This, of 
course, defeats the purpose of my receiv- 
ing the ticket. 

I returned from my walk to the ATM 
to find another police vehicle along with 
another officer parked behind my car. 1 


Finals Week 

Twas the night before Finals 
and the campus was light, 
for every student was home 
with the lights burning bright. 

All over Shepherd, 
they were kicking their a$$es, 
smacking their foreheads, 
why did they skip classes? 

Books dusted off and notebooks Bung open, 
and in some halls, certain students were hopin’ 
the copies of exams they were studying were right, 
because if they weren’t, they’d be up all night. 

As for other students, they were just out of luck 
Were they cramming the right info? Were they all stuck? 

5 a.m. rolled around, students crawled into bed. 
as visions of exam grades danced in their heads. 

An unfortunate few fell asleep at their desks 
Drooling on books, getting cricks in their necks. 

Alarm clocks went off, the snooze button hit twice. 

Students rolled out of bed, they’d paid the price 
of all night cram-sessions, refusing to rest 
studying hard for that last big test. 

Exams all done, students drove out of town 
Merry Christmas to all, now let’s all get down. 

Tgjking Heads 

What are your plans for New Years? 

by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 





Scott Vaughan 
Psychology Major 
Junior 


“I’m going to be working undercover 
with the C.I.A. to keep our country safe. 
It's lop secret though. You’re not pul- 
ling this in the newspaper, are you? 



Travis Gosa 
Sociology Major 
Sophomore 

“I kind of hope to do a little looting 
to tell you the truth.” 


i 



Valerie Rice 

Communications Major 
Senior 

"1*11 be sipping margarilas on a lazy 
river in Myrtle Beach with my three won- 
derful roommates. I’ll be dancing and 
drinking my w ay into the millennium, but 
iijol the Backstreet Boys* millennium*.” 


came to find out that this is the Patrol 
Supervisor, Officer Brown, whom I con- 
versed with on the subject of my com- 
plaints for about 10 minutes. From this 
conversation, I found out that the Fire 
Marshal had come to inspect the Shep- 
herd College campus and one of the ma- 
jor violations pointed out was that there 
were too many cars in the fire lanes 
throughout campus. Instead of notifying 
the Shepherd College students that the 
Shepherd Police force was going to re- 
ally crack down on violators of this rule, 
they decided to make an example of a 
few students. Rules on parking and traf- 
fic violations seem to change quite fre- 
quently on the Shepherd College campus 
without the knowledge of the students. 
How are the students supposed to follow 
rules that they are not informed of prop- 
erly? Officer Brown informed me that if 
I needed to load up my car, either when 
going home for a break or moving, that I 
must call the Shepherd College Police 
Station to inform them of the location of 
my vehicle and why it is going to be there, 
in order not to get towed. So if you need 
to load up for break, call the police station 
at 876-5374 or 876-5202. 

In my case, I was forced to wait 45 
minutes, basically held under arrest by the 
officer in question, until the tow truck ar- 
rived. My rights as a citizen of the United 
States of America were violated. As I 
understood it, tow trucks were only to be 
called in extreme cases. Therefore, I be- 
lieve that I have been wrongfully treated, 
along with many other Shepherd College 
students. The Shepherd Police force is 
supposed to be here to make it safe for 
us to live and learn in this campus envi- 
ronment. As a student of Shepherd Col- 
lege, I am supposed to be able to go to an 
officer for help. How can I approach an 
officer who is supposed to uphold my lights 
as a citizen, when they are violating my 
rights. This unjust treatment must end! 
Sincerely, Virginia Armstrong 



Evelyn Biltinger 
Economics Major 
Senior 

'Tm going to gel a bottle of wine, 
watch the big ball drop and make sure 
that the lights come back on.” 
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Upcoming Basketball Games 

The Shepherd College Basketball teams will be play ing two exciting 
games before the close of the semester. On Dec. 9. the women will be 
playing at Wheeling Jesuit at 7 p.m. and the men will play at 3 p.m. On 
Dec. 1 1 , the women will be playing at West Liberty at 7 p.m. and the men 
will play at 2 p.m. 

President to Hold Office Hours 

President David L. Dunlop will hold open office hours on Wednesday. 
Dec. 8 from 1 to 4 p.m. The president will meet with anyone on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. For more information, call the president's of- 
fice at ext. 5107. 

Campus Food Drive 

The office of Student Community Services is col- 
lecting food through Dec. 18. This drive has been suc- 
cessful for the past few years. Food can be dropped of 
at the office in Room 102 of White Hall Monday through 
Thursday 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. The group donating the most 
pounds of food will win a catered meal from the Dining Hall. For 
more information, contact Sandy at 5402 or Tess at 5068. 

Sigma Sigma Sigma New Member Induction 

The sisters of Sigma Sigma Sigma sorority would like to welcome nine 
new members into their bond of sisterhood. 

Kristen Breakiron, Lauren Braun, Becky Moore, Danielle Windsor, 
Audra Roberson, Kate McFadden, Kelli Coleman, Tracy Oates and Jennel 
Hedges were inducted into the Beta Delta Chapter on Nov. 5. 

The dedication, respect, love and loyalty these women have shown 
has earned the admiration of the entire chapter. Sigma Sigma Sigma is 
proud to call each one a sister. 


Photography Show 

"izc" is a group photograph) exhibition and portfolio presentation at 
the Fuller Hotel in Shephcrdstown on Dec. 14-17. Artists exhibiting are: 
Julie Adams. Heather Anderson. Virginia Armstrong, Melanie Brownsmith, 
Bex in Coffee. Seth Freeman, Samuel Gayer, Christine Grudberg, Eliza- 
beth Herr, Vicki Keleh. Shelley Madsen, Keith Mosher, Alan Nusinov, 
Cara Pickard. Sarah Price, Patrick Rowland, Jessica Seo, Jesse 
Sluiltzaberger, Jennifer M. Thompson, Michael D. Weston and Audrey 
Williams. This exhibit features Shepherd College photography stu- 
dents. 

Michael D. Weston gives traditional portraiture a new 
edge by using Polaroid transfers. In one final image as many 
as 500 transfers are used to create layer upon layer of 
texture, eventually giving rise to a painterly type por- 
trait. In addition to the traditional photography ex- 
hibited, a number of the art works on display explore 
photography nontraditionally by using photographs 
and incorporating them into larger works. 

The diversity of work, both traditional and nontraditional, 
exhibited in "izc" reflects the diversity of photography in the world today. 
By attending "izc, " both the viewer and community have the opportunity 
to see the wide range of photographic work being done in the art world. 
“ izc " is curated and organized by adjunct professor and professional pho- 
tographer Benita Keller. 

The opening reception is at the Entler Hotel in Shepherdstown on 
Tuesday. Dec. 14 at 7 p.m. The exhibit runs for the next three days only. 
Gallery hours are Wednesday, Dec. 15 from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Thursday, 
Dec. 16 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. and Friday, Dec. 1 7 from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
All events are free and open to the public. 
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Sigma Sigma Sigma 
Annual Halloween Party 

by Jessica Trapp 
Picket Staff Writer 

The sisters of Sigma Sigma Sigma 
sorority made their annual Halloween 
trek to the Evan’s Home in Winches- 
ter, Va. 

The Evan’s Home is a group home 
where young people, elementary to 
high school age, can live when they 
can no longer remain with their fami- 
lies. The Evan’s Home and its staff 
provide a safe, family oriented and 
healthy environment that promotes 
education. 

The sisters put on a Halloween 
party complete with games, a fash- 
ion show, an improv show, spooky sto- 
ries, plenty of prizes and a pinata. 
Afterwards, the sisters and the chil- 
dren simply “hung out” laughed and 
talked while pigging out on pepperopi 
pizza and listening to music. 

“Just hanging out with the kids 
can be the most important thing to 
them,” said Philanthropy Director 
Lisa Hahn. “They have lost a lot and 
they need to feel interesting and en- 
tertaining.” 

Sigma has a number of other simi- 
lar projects planned for upcoming holi- 
days. These events are important to 
the sisters and the children who need 
them. It’s a promise each sister up- 
holds and takes great pride in. 


Special Topics Introduced Next Semester for English 102 Credit 


by Professor Karen Austin 
Picket Contributing Writer 

In an effort to better prepare stu- 
dents for writing in their own academic 
field, faculty from Shepherd College are 
developing special topics sections of 
English 102, “Written English,” to be 
offered during spring semester 2000. 
These sections have the following sub- 
titles: Writing in the Arts and Humani- 
ties, Writing in the Professions and So- 
cial Sciences and Science and Techni- 
cal Writing. 

Despite their shift away from lit- 
erary interpretation, these sections will 
uphold the goals of the current class. 


which include critical thinking, library 
research and standard written usage. 
Students who enroll in these special 
sections will receive the same general 
studies credit. The instructors for these 
new sections hope that students will not 
only enjoy and benefit from reading and 
writing about topics in their own field, 
but that these students will also improve 
theirgeneral writing skills, necessary for 
communicating in any field. 

Shepherd College is not unique in 
their efforts to diversify their writing 
instruction to include fields beyond lit- 
erature; they are testing the ideas of a 
30-year-old reform movement called 
Writing across the Curriculum. To pre- 



pare for teaching these special topic sec- 
tions, Linda Tate, Michael Austin and 
Karen Austin attended a workshop on 
Oct. 22 led by Dr. Christopher Thaiss, 
a nationally recognized expert in WAC. 

They were joined by 23 other fac- 
ulty members from Shepherd College, 
who are also interested in using teach- 
ing methods developed by WAC experts. 
It is important to note that several fac- 
ulty members currently assign and 
grade writing in classes beyond the gen- 
eral studies writing classes, another 
activity supported by the WAC reform 
movement. This workshop gave these 
faculty members an opportunity to share 
teaching strategies and to coordinate 
their common goal: to help students at 
Shepherd College improve their writing 
skills. For more information on Writing 
across the Curriculum, contact Karen 
Austin (304) 876-5293. 


• Classifieds • 

EMPLOYMENT 

Research Paper Assistance. Need help lo- 
cating social and administrative science ci- 
tations lor inclusion in your dissertation, 
thesis, or term paper? Ask Melanoia for 
help! Choose from thousands of topics. 
www.aicusp.com 

To Place a Classified Ad Call 876-5377 

Reduced Rates for Shepherd College Students, 

Faculty and Staff 
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Final Examination Schedule 

Tuesday, December 14 

for 8:10 am MWF, MW, WF, MF 

9:00 am - 1 1 :00 am 

classes 

for 8:10 am TR. T. or R classes 

12:00 pm - 2:00 pm 

12:00 pm - 2:00 pm 

for 10: 10 am MWF, MW, WF, 

for 12:25 am TR. T. or R classes 

MF classes 

3:00 pm - 5:00 pm 

3:00 pm - 5.00 pm 

for 1 :50 pm TR, T. or R classes 

for 12:10 pm MWF, MW, WF, 

Wednesday, December 15 

MF classes 

9:00 am - 11:00 am 

Saturday, December IS- 

for 9: 10 am MWF, MW, WF, MF 

9:00 am - 11:00 am 

classes 

for 2: 10 am MWF. MW, WF, MF 

12:00 pm - 2:00 pm 

classes 

for 11:10 am MWF, MW, WF, MF 

1 2:00 pin - 2:00 pm 

classes 

for 3: 10 pm MWF, MW, WF, MF 

3:00 pm - 5:00 pm 

classes 

for 1:10 pm MWF, MW, WF, MF 

3:00 pm - 5:00 pm 

classes 

for Examinations changed due 

Thursday, December 16 

to conflict 

9:00 am - 11:00 am 

Night Class Examinations 

for 9:35 am TR, T, or R classes 

MW 6:00 pm - 7:15 pin 

12:00 pm - 2:00 pm 

December 15, 6:30 pm 

for 11:00 am TR, T. or R classes 

MW 7:30 pm - 8:45 pm 

3:00 pm - 5:00 pm 

December 15, 7:30 pm 

for 3: 15 pm TR, T, or R classes 

TR 6:30 pm - 7:45 pin 

Friday, December 17 

December 14. 6:30 pm 


TR 8:00 pm - 9: 15 pm 

9:00 am -11:00 am 

December 16, 8:00 pm 


Midnight Munchies in the Ram’s Den 

aimed at "stress reduction before finals as 


by Jamie Crouse 
Picket Stajf Writer 


Are you looking forward to finals 
week? Probably not. but what if some- 
thing absolutely astounding is going to hap- 
pen, something that will totally shock you? 

Just imagine fora minute, if you will, 
that you could have a majority of the ad- 
ministration grovel at your feet and sen e 
you breakfast. That's right, serve you 
breakfast with a happy smile! You would 
probably leave your warm cocoon of a bed 
and trek to the Rams' Den, right? 

Wei I, get ready to set your alarm for 
midnight because on Monday, Dec. 13, 
President Dunlop is going to serve you — 
yes, you — breakfast. 

The Student Affairs staff is hosting 
the midnight breakfast, which features 
President Dunlop, Head of Residence Life 
Harry Young and other administrators ac- 
tually serving breakfast to students. The 
breakfast will take place in the Rams’ Den 
beginning at 1 1:30 p.m. and lasting until I 
a.m. 

The affair kicks oft' finals week by 
being a two-fold event. According to 
Sharon Kipetz, vice-president of student 
affairs, the event is two-fold because it is 


well as being acommunitv-building event 
with staff' and students participating.'' 

All students are welcome to attend 
the breakfast. Kipetz said the event offers 
"a chance to chat" and to take a breather 
from studying. Kipetz and the student af- 
fairs staff hopes to get students in a “good 
frame of mind for closing out the semes- 
ter." The breakfast will work well forthose 
who are taking advantage of the library of- 
fering 24-hour service for finals week. 

The idea for the midnight breakfast 
was concocted in a lot of different ways. 
Primarily, according to Kipetz. there were 
a lot of "small conversations about better 
ways to have a stronger community" be- 
tween students and staff'. 

Of course, the idea grew even more 
with the same kinds of events happening 
at other schools — WVU is known for their 
Up All Night program w'hich includes nu- 
merous events all night long with break- 
fast being served. 

When the Student Affairs staff' took 
the midnight breakfast idea to the execu- 
tive staff', Dunlop was very "gung-ho" 
about the idea, and that set the ball rolling. 

So, on Monday, Dec. 1 3, something 
totally unbelievable is going to happen— 


the administration is going to serve you 
breakfast. Escape from your studying, 
leave your enticing bed, stop watching tele- 
vision and head to the Rams' Den. Dr. 
John Adams, director of the Career Cen- 


ter, Dow Benedict, division chair of arts 
and humanities. Dr. Mark Stem, vice-presi- 
dent of academic affairs, and Kipetz are 
going to pour the orange juice and the cof- 
fee just for you. 


At these prices, it’s too bad 
we don’t sell cars. 


Maybe one day we will sell cars, food and everything else you need. Bui right now, it’s great deals on textbooks every day. You can save up to 40%, and you’ll gel your books 
in I to 3 days. Not that you would, but don’t sweat using a credit card. VarsityBooks.com is 1 00'/ guaranteed secure Try saying that about a new SUV. 


SAVE UP TO 40% ON TEXTBOOKS. 


Varsity Books 
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Photo Instructor Resigns to Pursue Art Career 


by Carrie Ellen Cunningham 

Picket^ Staffs Writer^ 

After 1 3 years as an adjunct 
professor in the photography depart- 
ment, Benita Keller will be leaving 
Shepherd College to pursue her ca- 
reer as a full-time freelance photog- 
rapher at the end of the semester. 

“Every single person I’ve met 
says how sad they are that Benita’s 
leaving. I think it’s a tremendous loss 
for the school,” said Linda Hill, a 
non-traditional student who began at 
attending Shepherd this semester. 

Keller is a woman who has suc- 
cessfully balanced being a mother, a 
wife, an artist and an adjunct pro- 
fessor. She readily admits that at 
times it has been very difficult and 
strenuous on her relationship with 
her daughter and husband. The dif- 
ficulties of balancing careers, mar- 
riages and children are often topics 
for discussions with her students. 
“We’re all trying for the same thing 
we’re just on different levels. I’m 
here to tell them about real world 
experiences,” said Keller. 

Keller earned a Masters in 
Fine Art Photography from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and began teach- 
ing at Shepherd in 1986. “My teach- 
ing philosophy is to be real, and to 
be personable with 
my students,” said 
Keller. “I have a hard 
time with the normal 
student/faculty rela- 
tionship. I eat, sleep 
and breathe photog- 
raphy. I don’t sepa- 
rate my personal life 
from teaching, for me 
it is all one.” 

Keller’s un- 
usual spin on student/ 
faculty relationships has had an over- 
whelming impact on her students. 
“Benita is creative, down to earth, 
and fun to be around,” said Hill. 
“She’s just fun to listen to and hear 
her interesting stories. The way she 
acts and reacts you can put her in 
any situation. She fits in anywhere 
she goes. A good way to describe 
her is real. When you walk by her 
oil ice she always says hello or asks 
how you're doing. I'm hoping to 
stay in touch with her." 


Keller’s enthusiasm for the 
students is evident by the way she 
refers to them on a first name basis 
and can recall finite details of their 
work and lives. “Photography is a 
small department. I’m with the stu- 
dents for four years. I know what 
they are doing with their artwork, 
where they work and where they 
live. When their grades start to sluff 
off, I notice immediately. I also no- 
tice real accomplishment and growth 
in a student’s work,” said Keller. 

Her effort to keep on top of her 
students and to push them to create 
their best work is noticed and ap- 
preciated by her students. “Benita 
always goes the extra mile,” said 
Stephanie Taylor, a senior in the pho- 
tography department. 

Keller openly admits her dis- 
dain for grading her students’ art- 
work. “Grading photographs, isn't 
that a strange concept?” said Keller. 
She prefers to run her classes as 
workshops, but it is impossible to get 
away from what must be the end re- 
sult, a grade. 

Keller feels that in many ways 
grades cannot adequately reflect a 
student’s progression. “Sometimes 
students have difficulty grasping a 
particular concept, but the effort is 
there, I see that,” said Keller. “Art 
is a growth process and it’s very dif- 
ficult to put a grade 
on. Teaching college 
courses is different 
from teaching a 
workshop. In a work- 
shop atmosphere, 
people are paying 
good money to get 
information. No mat- 
ter how hard students 
try, they can't get 
away from the fact 
that they are working for a grade." 
She makes a point of trying to get 
her students to look at their photog- 
raphy as something that should be 
unique. Their work should not be 
just good photographs, but art. 

One of the things Keller en- 
joys most is exposing students to 
great photography and real life ex- 
periences. "What I have liked most 
about being an adjunct professor at 


to Ocean City. Md. or to New York 
City.” Keller said. "To be one on 
one with students, and totally in- 
volved with the concept of photog- 
raphy as art. It is wonderful to see 
the students get so excited because 
it is beyond the classroom. They get 
the real experience." 

Currently. Keller occupies an 
office that has been vacated tempo- 
rarily while a full-time faculty mem- 
ber is on sabbatical. Keller keeps an 
open door policy and there is a 
steady stream of students and other 
faculty that drop by her temporary 
office just to say hi. chat or ask for 
her opinion on their artwork. The 
office reflects her abundant energy 
as well as the inconveniences of be- 
ing an adjunct professor with its 
moderately organized stacks of stu- 
dent papers, projects and her own 
artwork. 

It's almost as if Keller is work- 
ing out of a suitcase. "Over the past 
13 years I have been shifted around 
everywhere and I've done a lot of 
office sharing," said Keller. She 
noted that the art department needs 
more classroom and office space just 
like many of the other departments 
on campus. 

“Being an adjunct professor has 
served me well. I’ve been able to 
raise my daughter and spend time 
with her. The income has helped me 
keep my darkroom open and I’ve 
been able to pursue other goals, but 
it’s time for me to go. I’m 45. I'm 
too smart, too creative to not see if 
I can pursue my artwork and make 
it work." said Keller about her deci- 
sion to leave Shepherd College. 

What becomes perfectly 
clear after a few minutes of convers- 
ing is that Keller has always taught 
not for money, but for the pleasure 
she derives from working with stu- 
dents. "Part-time faculty which are 
classified as adjunct are only sup- 
posed to teach nine hours a semes- 
ter. Over the years though I've 
taught more than that. There are no 
benefits for adjuncts and it is not 
designed to be full-time, but there is 
the need. Bringing in adjunct pro- 
fessors is designed to bring in people 
who are in the profession. But be- 


Shepherd is taking students on field- cause of the, low budget, adjuncts are 
trips, like the time I took students trying to cover what the full-time 


“I’m too smart, 
too creative to 
not see if I can 
pursue my 
artwork and 
make it work . ” 



Keller poses in her office before she 
leaves Shepherd for a career in 
freelance photography. 


faculty cannot,” said Keller. 

Keller is faced with the di- 
lemma of hav ing to choose between 
two things that she truly enjoys. It 
has become evident to her that her 
true passion and profession of free- 
lance photography is being ignored, 
and for what? “I make $7,740 a se- 
mester with no benefits. This semes- 
ter I am teaching 1 2 hours of course 
work. A little over $ 1 5,000 a year is 
just not enough to keep me here any- 
more. If I was a single mother I could 
not afford to do this,” said Keller. 

Keller has no plans to teach 
anywhere else at the moment, at least 
not courses where she must grade 
artwork. "If I ever teach again it will 
only be non-graded workshops,” 
said Keller. “I’m ready. Ready to 
see if what I have been teaching for 
the past 1 3 years is for real. Students 
keep telling me they can’t get jobs 
in photography. I’m ready to try and 
make a living out of it.” 

Keller is currently attending 
an arts seminar in Florence, Italy. She 
has planned a trip to Cuba in Febru- 
ary. "Any time there is controversy 
it is a good place for photography,” 
said Keller. 

Keller will be displaying 
some of her photography at the Lost 
Dog in downtown Shepherdstown 
beginning on Dec. 8 and continuing 
through the month. 


Photo by Benita Keller 
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Contagious Passion at Parini Lecture 


cont’d from pg. 1 

heavily in his pages, wrote the only 
other serious biography. (Thompson 
was having an affair with Frost's sec- 
retary. a woman, whom Frost was 
also sleeping with.) When asked by 
the audience why he chose to write 
a biography to honor Frost. Parini 
responded that "the only way to con- 
nect with a writer so completely is 
through the biography .. .the process 
is too much disappearing into the 
other person.” To prepare. Parini 
read thousands of Frost's correspon- 
dences and his surviving unpublished 
poems. He lived in Frost's several 
homes for weeks at a time. He met 
with over 200 people who actually 
knew Frost. "I would literally give 
my right arm to spend an evening 
with Robert Frost." Parini said. Do 
not think he is insincere. However, 
he seems to have come close to such 
an experience. "It was exhilarating,” 


he said of the research and writing 
process. "It was a pilgrimage... I ike 
dancing with Mr. Frost." 

Josh Cross, a freshman En- 
glish education major, asked Parini 
if he thought that the significance of 
poetry has declined since Frost. 
Parini compromised that there are 
"certainly more outlets, such as 
MTV and Hollywood." Cross clari- 
fied with the motto "turn off the tele- 
vision and pick up a damn book." 
Well said. After the lecture. Cross 
exclaimed that "English teachers 
teach all aspects of poetry, yet often 
forget to mention passion." Parini ‘s 
passion, however, was contagious. 
Of Frost’s poetry, he said: "It is 
about as beautiful as language can 
get. It almost floats above lan- 
guage.” Parini’s new biography has 
captured the essence of this passion 
for us so now we. too can dance with 
Mr. Frost. 



Jay Parini discusses the life and poetry of Robert Frost at a lecture Dec. I. 



THERE ARE TIMES WHEN 
ABORTION IS THE 
BEST CHOICE 

Makng a decision about an i nji la nn ed proc nancy isn't easy. 

first, give yourself a little fmc. Look at all Ike oplions, 
from all the angles; weigh the pros and cons care- 
fully. Be bones! r/itf« yourse'f art! make the best 
choice you can. 

Wc understand things happen tfct you don t for see 
and don'! jiLin IVe believe in your right to make 
choices about your reproductive life and future. We 
respect your privacy aod you right to receive C3i« 
in the strictest tonl Pence 

Cur team of caring professionals has been providing the 
highest quality healthcare since 1979. 

Call us toll-free if we car help 7 -800- 7 73-9 140. 

HAGERSTOWN REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH SERVICES • HAGERSTOWN, MD 


Comedy With Tim and Tom 


by Keith Plover 


Picket Stajf Writer 

Whal organ would you donate 
and why? This is one of the ques- 
tions that you may be asked when 
\ ou call into the Tim and Tom radio 
show. 

Tim Inira\ ia and Tom Mueller 
host the show. Tim is a junior soci- 
ology major while Tom is a senior 
biology major! The show is on 89.7 
FM WSHC radio on Tuesdays from 
4-5 p. ni. It's one hour filled with 
laughter that includes prank calls, 
commentary and call-ins. 

Tim is the host and Tom is 
more like his sidekick. Tim ex- 
plained Tom's role by saying, "Tom 
is more like the icing on the cake. 
The cake is really good, you put the 
icing on. and it gets better. You want 
to lick it dry. Tom is just the guy 
that you want to lick dry." 

With an agressive ad campaign 
plastered all over campus, it's hard 
to miss the Tim and Tom show. The 
fliers are almost as funny as the show 
itself. One tells readers to listen to 
their show instead of “sit in your 
room with nothing to do but your- 
self." As the signs show, Tim and 
Tom is one of the first comedy 
shows in WSHC history. 

On a recent show, people who 
called in were asked to comment on 
two things. One of them was what 


organ would you donate and why? 
Some of the responses included 
lungs, tongue, camel toe, brain, nos- 
trils and testicles. Another question 
asked was who is the best-rejected 
Spice girl. Some of the suggestions 
were poopy spice, wrinkly spice, big 
booty spice, toothless spice, round 
spice, drunk spice and hairy spice. 

Also on a recent show, Tim 
called Wendy’s restaurant and asked 
them about their senior citizen dis- 
count. The lady that answered the 
phone asked Tim if he was a senior 
citizen and he told her that he was 
33 1 years old but he was trapped in 
the body of a 20-year-old. He pro- 
ceeded to ask the lady if he could 
still get the senior citizen discount 
with his disadvantage. Tim asked 
the lady if she had the phone num- 
ber for Viagra or if she knew if Dave 
Thomas had ever used it. This is the 
type of prank phone calls that Tim 
and Tom make on their show. 

The Tim and Tom show will be 
on at a different time next semester 
so you should watch for signs for 
the new time. If you have any ques- 
tions, you can email Tim at 
metman@hotmail.com. Tim and 
Tom’s goal is to achieve absolutely 
nothing with their radio show. 

Finally, “Tim and Tom would 
like to thank society for making their 
show possible.” 


Swingin’ Jazz at the CAC 


by Jennifer St tiller 
Picket Staff Writer 

.la// Night at Shepherd College 
on Nov. 18 was an incredible evening 
due to the amount of diversity that 
was displayed among the ensembles. 
Ensembles demonstrated numerous 
jazz styles ranging from Glenn 
Miller's Post-war swing to Jerome 
Richardson’s upbeat ja/z style with 
an amazing enthusiasm. 

The Ramblers, a Jazz Choir 
group, opened the evening with two 
George Shearing pieces. This group 
was an excellent show opener due 
to the group’s enthusiasm and tal- 
ent. 

The 12:25 Jazz Ensemble was 
quite entertaining because of the 
showmanship displayed by the trom- 


bone duet. The duet was an ex- 
change of comedy and competition 
by the two musicians using their im- 
provisation ability. 

The audience was then capti- 
vated by the 1 1 :()() Jazz Ensemble 
with the romantic sounds of Moon 
Light Serenade. The show con- 
cluded with Glenn Miller’s well- 
known tunc “In the Mood.” 

Jazz Night at Shepherd was 
once again a huge success, which the 
audience enjoyed. The show was a 
demonstration of both the extensive 
studies of Jazz in the Music Depart- 
ment as well as the musicians' abil- 
ity to recreate jazz, styles of the past. 
Mark your calendars for the first 
weekend in March for the Jazz Fes- 
tival. featuring well-known trumpet 
player, Ingrid Jensen. 
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Students Show Off Their Work at First-Ever Design Exhibit 

chase. This even includes the unique 





PM 





Shepherd Design '99. Shepherd's first graphic design show ever was featured in the 
CAC gallery Nov. 29 to Dec. J. 


by Virginia Armstrong 

Picket^ StajJ_ Writer 

The “Shepherd Design ‘99" ex- 
hibit opened Nov. 27 with a talk, at 4 
p.m., by Washington, D.C. Graphic 
Designer Pat Taylor and then an 
opening reception at 6 p.m. This is 
the first graphic design event that 
Shepherd College has ever hosted. 

This exhibit gives insight into 
the creative force behind any printed 
media for companies. This exhibit 
is divided into the five categories of 
Page Layout, Poster Design, Corpo- 
rate Identity, Package Design and 
Web Design. These categories en- 
compass the main graphic design 
media. Also included in this exhibit 
are the categories of freshman and 
alumni design. These design divi- 
sions give the viewers insight into 
the importance of advertisements 
and the outward appearance of prod- 
ucts and how this affects which 
brand a consumer chooses to pur- 


interpretations of the millennium 
calendar, in the Page Layout classi- 
fication, by Shepherds’ designers. 
The most interesting of these divi- 
sions seemed to be the corporate 
design, in which a designer has to 
create an image for a corporation 
through the use of a design logo. 

Each category was judged for 
the top design in this exhibit. Bob 
Jordan came out on top with his 
Antietam Poster Design, for which 
he won Best of Show. Other stu- 
dent winners included Anastacia 
Monto for Page Layout, Seth 
Sirbaugh for Corporate Identity, 
Kim Coll is for Package Design and 
Keith Shaw for Freshman Design. 

This exhibit originated with a 
proposal by Dianne Roman for the 
Graphic Design students to gain rec- 
ognition and to also educate the di- 
verse population of Shepherdstown 
about the significance of design in our 
society. This exhibit showed for one 


week in the Shepherd Creative Arts 
Center Gallery, ending on Dec. 3. 

The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts/ Baltimore Chapter 
sponsored this event. This juried 
exhibit was set up and organized by 
the head of the Shepherd Graphic 


Design Department. Dianne Roman, 
president of AIGA and senior at 
Shepherd, Kim Collis, Vice President 
of AIGA and senior at Shepherd, 
Anastacia Monto, and Secretary of 
AIGA and sophomore at Shepherd, 
Holly McCall. 


Holy Sheep! Second Shepherd’s Play Smashes Stereotypes 


by Stephny McKown and 
Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writers 

A stage full of drunken and thiev- 
ing shepherds, sheep babies and Rude 
Mechanicals certainly does not sound 
like a typical Nativity story, but Shep- 
herd College went back in time for 
three days, Thursday through Satur- 
day, Dec. 2-4. 

The Rude Mechanicals first per- 
formed this retelling of the Nativity in 
the Ballroom of the College Center 
and then performed the last two nights 
in Reynolds Hall. Using ornately 
painted canvases to depict fields, a 
peasant’s home and biblical scenes on 
stained glass windows, the produc- 
tions simple and ingenuitive set design 
worked for the smart and simply 
robbed cast. 

A motley mix of eight current and 
former Shepherd students, the actors 
hail from a variety of different disci- 
plines, anything from English to psy- 
chology, and experience with Medi- 
eval drama. While many actors have 
performed these plays together before, 
the Rude Mechanicals officially 
formed this summer and, after per- 
forming “The Second Shepherds’ 
Play” later this month for local schools. 


will be performing again in the spring. 

The play opened with shepherd 
Coil’s, played by Julia McDonald, 
commentary on the injustices and in- 
equality of the social system. Gib, 
played with incredible comic talent by 
Reiner Prochaska, entered moments 
later as a drunken shepherd stumbling 
over his feet and his words to reaf- 
firm McDonald’s sentiments and com- 
plain about his piggish wife. While 
Shepherd Daw, played by Ed 
McKeaney, further expounded on the 
severity of poverty and the restrictions 
of social class, the other shepherds 
agreed, commenting about their hun- 
ger and working conditions. 

In a wonderfully mischievous 
performance by Jessie Shanholtz, the 
three shepherds’ supposed friend Mak 
steals one of their rams and. with the 
help of his clever wife Gill (Kendra 
Adkins), pretends the sheep is her 
newborn baby. Suspicious, the shep- 
herds visit Mak and find their sheep 
in babe’s clothing. Because they 
showed mercy to Mak. an angel 
(David Young) calls upon the shep- 
herds to visit the birth of the true 
Christ child. While these sheepish as- 
pects of the play certainly enriched the 
play’s comedic value, the play's 


deeper message about social inequal- 
ity cannot be denied. 

Beyond its political edge. "The 
Second Shepherds’ Play" offered a 
sense of both earthly and spiritual hope 
for the three wise shepherds. While 
searching for the Christ child, the shep- 
herds realized their role as divine mes- 
sengers and as earthly equals to their 
social “superiors.” 

For Medieval audiences, this af- 
firmation of hope for eventual justice 
and equality helped to ease their 
earthly toil and world-weary suffer- 
ing — something just as applicable to 


a contemporary audience. 

Concluding the play, the entire 
cast (even the sheep stealing couple) 
joined in fora sing-a-long to “We Shall 
Overcome,” a spiritual hymn turned 
civil rights anthem during the 1960s. 
With such an energetic company, the 
Rude Mechanicals will certainly suc- 
ceed in applying Medieval drama to 
contemporary life. 

With the first peifonnance in the 
Ballroom and the other two in 
Reynolds I Jail, the Rude Mechanicals 
performed free of charge — only ac- 
cepting donations from the audiences. 
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Shepherds and sheep filled the Mage a . s die Rude Mechanicals performed "The 
Second Shepherds' Plow " This new theater group consists of Shepherd students, 
both current and former under the direction of Dr Petty Ellezx. 


Photo by Amanda Morgon Photo by Virginia Armstrong 
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CONGRATULATIONS 



EMILY HOUCK 

THE WINNER OF THE 
“NAME THE CARD CONTEST” 

WINNING CARD'S NAME IS 

RAMBLER 



EMILY WON UP TO $250 

IN TEXTBOOKS FOR SPRING OF 2000 SEMESTER 


SAVE TIME 

SHEPHERDBOOK.CQV 

PRE-ORDER TEXTBOOKS 
FOR SPRING SEMESTER 




ORDER ONLINE OVER THE 
HOLIDAY BREAK 

NO PAYMENT REQUIRED UNTIL YOUR 
BOOKS ARE PICKED UP OR 
PRE-PAY WITH A MAJOR CREDIT CARD 
AND HAVE THEM DELIVERED IN 
JANUARY OF 2000 



WWW.S H EPHERDBOOK.COM 

Have A Safe and Happy Holiday! 


Sincerely. 

Shepherd College Bookstore Staff 


December 14-19 


The Shepherd College Bookstore & 
Official Ram Sports Shoppe 

10% to 50% Off 


Selected Sportswear, 

Leisure Reading Books, 

& Selected Christmas Items 

The Shepherd College Bookstore Staff 
Wishes You A Safe & Happy Holiday! 



Store Hours 

Mon. 7:45 am-5:00 pm 
Flics. /Weds. /Thins. 7:45 am-6:00pm 
Fri. 7:45 am-4:00pm 
www.shcpherdbook.com 
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Rams Finish Another Season as Three-peat WVIAC Champs 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Stuffy Writer^ 

The Shepherd College Rams 
(9-2) finished another magical foot- 
ball season by winning their third 
straight WVIAC championship on 
their way to a second straight NCAA 
Division II playoff appearance. The 
Rams won nine straight going un- 
defeated in the conference, 7-0, in- 
cluding a 42-7 thrashing of rival 
Fairmont State College. 

Harlon Hill finalist, senior 
Damian Beane, bore the brunt of the 
Rams rushing game with 1 ,623 yards 
on 289 carries. His 1 62.3 yards per 
game and 5.6 yards per carry en- 
sured him sixth place in all of NCAA 
Division II helping the Rams to an 
eighth ranked running game 

Shepherd started slow with a 
season opening loss to cross-state ri- 
val Shippensburg. Junior Matt Davis 
threw for 140 yards and two touch- 
downs in the 24-21 loss to the Red 
Raiders. 

The Rams looked to bounce 
back the following week against East 
Stroudsburg but gave up 10 early 
points. The Stroudsburg defense 
held Beane to a season low 88 yards 
forcing the Rams to go to the air. 
“Superman” Jason Dirting hauled in 
1 1 passes for 1 32 yards and one 
touchdown as the Rams battled 
back. 

Davis connected on 20 of 33 
passes in the contest for 245 yards 
and two touchdowns. He contrib- 
uted when the Rams needed him 
most, driving Shepherd to a late 
fourth quarter touchdown sending 
the game into overtime. Double 
overtime found Beane in the end 
zone for his second touchdown and 
the Rams’ first victory of the year. 

The Shepherd defense buckled 
down in game three as the Rams 
went to Clarion University. The de- 
fense forced two fumbles including 
one late in the fourth quarter to set 
the offense up for a game winning 
score. 

The 7-0 shutout started a de- 
fensive trend that would hold oppos- 
ing defenses to less than 1 3 points a 
game. An average that was good 
enough for seventh place in all of 
Division II football. 

Shepherd, now 2-1, arrived 


at Concord College to open confer- 
ence play. The defense came up big 
again forcing seven turnovers, six of 
which were interceptions. Beane had 
his best day of the year running for 
206 yards as the Rams rolled up 43 
points in the win. 

Turnovers became a big part 
of Shepherd football as the Ram de- 
fense was on the receiving side 3 I 
times. They intercepted opposing 
quarterbacks 19 times (fifth best in 
the nation) scoring or setting up a 
score the majority of the time. The 
offense gave the ball away 1 8 times 
through the season for a +13 mar- 
gin (seventh best in the nation). 

Homecoming saw the arrival 
of freshman sensation Joel Gordon. 
In his first start, Gordon led the 
Rams to a convincing 60-6 blowout 
of West Virginia Tech. Gordon com- 
pleted 1 1 of 1 8 passes for 294 yards 
and five touchdowns. He hit Jason 
Siedor four times for 223 yards, all 
for scores. 

Shepherd walked into Rosier 
Field at Fairmont State College 5- 1 
preparing to face their toughest op- 
ponent to date. Fairmont had been 
boasting all week how they were 
going to defeat the defending 
WVIAC champions. The Shepherd 
defense pulled together to hold the 
conference’s top offense to seven 
points and 132 total yards. 

Meanwhile, the Ram offense 
piled up 660 yards of total offense, 
fifth highest single game perfor- 
mance in Division II, to pound the 
Falcons 42-7. Dalevon Smith rushed 
for 228 yards in only 1 1 carries in- 
cluding back-to-back runs of 78 and 
92 yards. 

The Rams returned home to 
face West Virginia State on the 
strength of six straight wins. State 
jumped out to a 7-0 lead before All- 
American punt returner James 
Rooths tied the score with a 55-yard 
NCAA record for all divisions, 
eighth punt return of his career. 
James led the nation with an aver- 
age of 27.7 yards per return. 

Gordon had another stand 
out day with five more touchdown 
tosses. He completed 10 of 17 for 
149 yards on the day. Beane broke 
out again adding 1 74 more yards to 
go over 6,000 for his career. 
Dalevon Smith had another two- 


touchdown performance as the 
Rams crushed Stale 63-14. 

A confident high scoring of- 
fense strode into Glenville where a 
scrappy Pioneer squad was prepar- 
ing for battle. The Pioneers pushed 
Shepherd to the limit holding Beane 
to 1 22 yards on the day. The Rams 
walked out victorious 22- 1 7 but not 
without a scare as Glenville threat- 
ened to go ahead late in the game. 

The fright in Glenville put a 
more serious face on the Rams when 
West Liberty walked into town. 
Shepherd pushed the Hilltoppers up 
and down the field as Smith and 
Beane combined for 378 yards rush- 
ing and six touchdowns. The Rams 
thouroughly dominated, outscoring 
West Liberty to 56-7. 

Shepherd won the WVIAC 


ginia Wesleyan 55-3 in the final week 
of the season. It was exclamtion 
point to an incredible regular season. 
The Rams averaged 40.2 points per 
game (fifth in the nation) and 448.9 
yards a game ( 1 0th in the nation) . 

The defense earned their 
number six ranking allowing teams 
a small 23 1 .3 yards per game. They 
did this with very little recognition 
while giving the Rams every oppor- 
tunity to win in each game. They 
held opposing offenses to 64.7 yards 
a game rushing, good for fourth in 
the nation. 

It was a season to watch as 
seniors said goodbye; Beane’s 208 
yards against Concord, and freshman 
saying hello, Gordon’s 5 td perfor- 
mance on Homeocoming. Congratu- 
lations Rams on a season well 


championship by defeating West Vi r- played. 


High Fly Rama Slama 


by Dino Chapman 

Picket Contributing Writer 

Fans at the home opener for 
the Men’s Basketball Team saw the 
Rams ignite 108 points in their vic- 
tory over Davis & Elkins. Antar 
Parkman drilled the opening bas- 
ket of the game for three! The 
Rams took the lead by one with I 3 
minutes left in the first half and 
never looked back. The crowd 
stood up for the amazing slam by 
Demond Tapscott. The crowd 
should have stayed on their feet 
because only 30 seconds later was 
a sensational slam by Phillip 
Stewart. The Rams led by 24 at 
the end of the first •half. 

The incredible lead did not stop 
the intensity level of the Rams. The 
Rams offense as well defense just 


destroyed D & E. Whenever D&E 
hesitated, the Rams defense 
swarmed the ball causing a turnover. 
The Rams had 1 5 steals to D & E’s 
five. One steal in particular paid off, 
when Parkman stole the ball from D 
& E and took it the length of the 
floor for a dunk. The battle of the 
boards went to the Rams’ stellar re- 
bounding skills. The Rams doubled 
the amount of offensive rebounds 
over D&E. 

The lead scorers of the game 
were Parkman (Rams) with 28 
points. Hall with 20, Delnat with 1 9, 
Tapscott (Rams) with 16, Jones 
(Rams) with 1 5 and Stewart (Rams) 
with 13. Shepherd crushed D&E 
108 to 87. This outstanding home 
opener hopefully is just the begin- 
ning of what could be a high-flying 
season for the Shepherd Rams! 


Shepherdstovvn 
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On The Corner of German and King Streets 
Shepherdstown. West Virginia 25443 

(304) 876-6620 
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Playoffs Slip Away as Marauders Knock off Rams 21-14 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd watched their champi- 
onship hopes slide away as the Rams 
fell with the rain 2 1- 14 in Millersville. 
It was a game of missed opportunities 
and a team falling short. A hard fought 
game saw the Marauders score first 
when quarterback Jim Folmar drove 
Millersville 87 yards in 12 plays. Folmar 
completed five of six passes on the drive 
including an 1 8-yard strike to Gilliam 
for the touchdown. 

Trailing 7-0, the Rams re- 
sponded on their very next possession. 
Shepherd quarterback Joel Gordon 
jump-started the Rams by hitting full 
back Jerit Siedor for 23 yards. Then 
senior Damian Beane carried the ball 
twice for 1 2 more before Gordon found 
Aki Wilson at the Millersville 1 2 yard- 
line. When the drive stalled there Kevin 
Burkey nailed a 27-yard field goal to put 
Shepherd on the board. 

The rain moved in with the 
Rams trailing 7-3 and it soon became a 
battle for field position. The Marauders 
slowly gained ground and eventually 
started a drive from the Ram 46. 
Flamish ran through the Shepherd de- 
fense gaining 28 yards on three carries. 
His third run went seven yards off tackle 
to put the Marauders in charge 14-3 with 


under four minutes to go in the first half. 

Beane looked to carry the offen- 
sive load as he burst pass the defense 
for 12 yards on Shepherd's next pos- 
session. Gordon gave him the ball again 
for eight tough yards as the Rams moved 
into M'ville territory. A screen play for 
five more Beane yards found the Rams 
first and ten at the M'ville 4 1 as the clock 
moved below two minutes. 

A sense of urgency moved 
through the Ram faithful as the half 
slowly ticked away but Shepherd could 
move no closer. Burkey was called on 
once again as the Rams kicked the ball 
way. 

With just over a minute to play 
in the half, M'ville looked to run out the 
clock but the Shepherd defense came 
up big as All-Conference standout 
Jonathan Hibbard recovered a Folmar 
fumble to give Shepherd the ball on the 
Marauder 27 with 47 ticks on the clock. 

Beane moved the ball nine 
yards before an incomplete pass stopped 
the clock. On third and one, Terrance 
Robinson found himself wide open in 
the end zone but watched helplessly as 
the ball soared out of reach. Once again 
Burkey came on to nail a 34-yard field 
goal to end the half as the Rams closed 
to within eight, 14-6. 

The momentum started to shift 
when Shepherd drove 55 yards to start 


the- second half. Beane carried the ball 
five times for 20 yards as the Rams 
found themselves looking at a fourth and 
five from the M'ville 25. Gordon 
brought the Rams to the line for a piv- 
otal fourth down attempt. He dropped 
back to pass and found the Shepherd 
momentum sacked by the Marauders 
Will Thomas for a loss of eight yards 
and more importantly the ball. 

M'ville immediately made 
them pay as Folmar completed passes 
to Scott for 12 and 20 yards. With 
Shepherd's defense on its heels. Folmar 
went to the air one more time and once 
again Scott caught the ball, this one for 
36 yards and the game clinching score. 

The Rams, trailing 2 1 -6, were 
down but not out and once again Shep- 
herd put together a drive. Sparked by 
Aki Wilson's 20-yard reverse and a 36- 
yard Gordon to Dining pass. Shepherd 
moved 64 yards to the M'ville 2. Once 
again, the Marauders defense stiffened 
and the Rams came away empty handed. 

With the final quarterslipping 
away Shepherd's hopes rested firmly 
on one of the best defenses in Division 
II football. M'ville drove 29 yards to 
the Ram 30 where Flamish dropped the 
ball. Senior linebacker James Riley fell 
on the ball and Shepherd was back in 
business. 

Moving with poise and speed. 



the Rams took the ball 86 yards in five 
plays. Gordon directed the drive by hit- 
ting Dining for 26 yards, rushing for 15, 
and tossing a perfect 40-yard touchdown 
to Robinson. The two-point conversion 
pulled the Rams to within seven, 21- 14. 

With 2:24 left in the game 
M'ville wanted to run the clock out. But 
the Rams defense, which gave up an 
uncharacteristic 139 rushing yards, 
stuffed the Marauders on three straight 
plays forcing them to punt with 1 :45 on 
the clock. 

NCAA record holder (eight ca- 
reer punt returns for touchdowns) and 
All-American, James Rooths, awaited 
the M'ville punt at his own 45. Rooths 
charged the short kick and attempted to 
catch it on the run, but failed to find the 
handle as the ball slipped to the muddy 
carpet. M' vi lie's Carson fell on it to se- 
cure the Marauder victory. 


Lady Rams Start Season with Explosive 4-0 Record 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

The 1 999-2000 Shepherd College 
Women’s Basketball team picked up 
where last year’s squad left off, winning. 
The defending WVIAC champions 
started the season as Lock Haven Tour- 
nament Champions by defeating Holy 
Family and Westminster by a combined 
1 18-93. Senior Jennifer Chapman was 
the tournament MVP scoring 10 and 20 
points respectively. 

Shepherd returns 10 letter win- 
ners from last year’s squad including 
WVIAC Player of the Year candidate 
Chapman. Chapman averaged 13.3 
points per game last year and was one 
of the conferences best free throw shoot- 
ers (.812). 

Fellow all-tournament team mem- 
ber Jennifer Westervelt returns from last 
year’s effort of six points and three re- 
bounds a game. She averaged 14 min- 
utes a game coming off the bench. 


The Rams' third victory came over 
Ohio Valley as junior Sharon Feeney 
scored 14 points in the 79-49 romp. 
Feeney was nominated for WVIAC 
Player of the Week honors, with her 14- 
26, 31 point, and eight-assist perfor- 
mance, for the week of Nov. 29. “She's 
probably our best outside shooter and 
will play a pivotal role in our rotation,’’ 
said coach Betsy Blose. 

The 1999 WVI AC's stingiest de- 
fense, 56.3 points a game, looks to con- 
tinue its ways as this year’s squad is al- 
lowing a low 40.5 ppg. The Ram de- 
fense showed itself in a 1 1 3-20 victory 
overColumbia Union. 

Team Captain Toni DeStefano led 
the Lady Rams with 2 1 points as Shep- 
herd dominated every aspect of the 
game. “One of the keys to our success 
this year will be the play of Toni 
DeStefano,’’ said Blose. 

The preseason poll has Shepherd 
picked to finish second in the conference 
behind the Hilltoppers of West Liberty. 


West Liberty is ranked twenty-first na- 
tionally by the USA Today/Women’s 
Basketball Coaches Association Divi- 
sion II. Shepherd received two first 
place votes in the conference and the 
University of Charleston finished third 


The Rams host Millersville on 
Dec. 7, then they visit Wheeling Jesuit 
on Dec. 9 and West Liberty on Dec. 1 3 
before hosting Kutztown over Christmas 
break on Dec. 29. Come out and sup- 
port the defending WVIAC Champion 


in the voting. 


Shepherd College Rams. 


Sport Shorts 

Spring sports have come to a close 
in d the winter season has arrived. 
Women's Soccer looks forward to their 
first official season as members of the 
WVIAC in 2000. Now let’s look back 
io this year’s season of success. The 
adies racked up nine victories in 14 
games including wins over soon-to-be 
conference Ibes Concord College (5-0), 
Salem-Teikyo (5-0), and University of 
Charleston (3-2). Emily Bowles scored 
21 times on the year while Sarah 
Fitzpatrick knocked in 15. 

Women's Tennis finished the sea- 
son with a 10-6 record. That would be 
good enough for fourth place with West 



RAMS 


Liberty taking home 
the conference 
championship. West ** 

Virginia Wesleyan 
and the University of 
Charleston went sec- 
ond and third. 

Volleyball finished another suc- 
cessful year with a 26-9 overall record. 
The Lady Rams finished fifth in the at 
10-4 with Heather Niedermeier being 
named All-Conference first team 
Cassie Leonard and Laura Roberts were 
both named as second team All-Con- 
ference players. 

The Picket would like to congratu- 
late Shepherd Athletics on completion 
of another fall season. 


Photo by Audrey Williams 
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Positive 
Attitudes 
Keep Butcher 
Center Afloat 

by Sarah Alouf 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Butcher Center gym- 
nasium floor was covered with 
water when a pipe burst some- 
time between the evening of 
Dec. 26 and the morning of 
Dec. 27. The flooding not only 
affected the men’s and 
women’s basketball teams, but 
also the nursmg department and 
the college band. 

When the flooding was dis- 
covered, the building was 
evacuated and the water was 
cleared off the floor. At that 
time the floor had not warped, 
but it began to warp that 
evening. Now the floor looks 
like a series of large wooden 
speed bumps. It has been 
deemed impossible to restore, 
and early estimates for repair 
fall between $100,000 and 
$300,000. 

Dr. Alan Ingle, vice presi- 
dent of administration and fi- 
nance, said that the floor is in- 
sured. The insurance company 
has received all of the informa- 
tion from the contractors. Al- 
though they have not yet de- 
termined how much of the re- 
placement will be covered, 
Ingle said, “It looks positive.” 

The damage to the floor 
has had a major effect on the 
men and women basketball 
teams . Both teams must travel 
to other gymnasiums for prac- 
tices and games. This has been 
a bit difficult for the team mem- 
bers because they scheduled 
their classes around a fixed 
practice schedule at the end of 
the fall semester. Now, how- 
ever, they must practice when 
and where they get the chance, 
and this means that some team 
members come to practice late, 
cont’donpg3 


A “Peace” of the Action: Stown 

hosts VIPs 

by Justin Snead 
Picket Staff Writer 
Historic Shepherdstown 
took part in living history this 
January with the latest install- 
ment of the Middle East peace 
process. 

The U.S. -sponsored talks 
between Israel and Syria 
opened Jan. 3 at the National 
Conservation Trammg Center 
just outside of town beyond the 
Bavarian Inn. The Clarion Ho- 
tel and the college itself were 
also used in negotiations. The 
site was chosen for its proxim- 
ity to Washington. President 
Clinton, who cleared his sched- 
ule for the first day of talks, 
spent parts of five days and 
nights involved in the mediations . 

At the start of negotiations 
Israeli Prime Minister Ehud 
Barak vowed that “we don’t 
need to wait for another millen- 
nium, another century, or even 
another 10 years to find a way 
to make peace with our neigh- 
bors.” 

Syrian Foreign Minister 
Farouk al-Sharaa led his 
country’s delegation. Syria’s 
government-run newspapers 
stated that Syria alters the con- 
ference with “open minds and 
a truthful desire to bring about a 
just and comprehensive peace.” 
This peace would aid fifty 
years of conflict, a period dur- 
ing which three major wars 
were fought. Negotiations be- 
tween Israel and Syria broke 
down in 1 996 after a series of 
suicide bombings m Israel. The 
ashes of peace were rekindled 
in Washington last month. 

The negotiations have four 
mam points: peace terms, terri- 
tory, division of scarce water 
and security measures. 


cont’d on pg 4 
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The Big Chill: Snow choked Shepherdstown last week when a storm dumped eight-plus 
inches, closing school for a day. Here snow removal crews work to clear German Street. 


Art Department’s Getting Creative 


by Jamie Crouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

Returning art students 
were greeted with a new addi- 
tion to their beloved CAC — 
the introduction of its very own 
trailer park. 

“Leisure Park” is the name 
that Dow Benedict, chair of 
arts and humanities, has tagged 
on the two trailers propped on 
sturdy stacks of cinderblocks 
located directly next to the Cre- 
ative Arts Center. The trailers 
are a remedy for limited class- 
room space and are expected 
to host classes sometime this 
semester. 

Students and faculty alike 
are confused and surprised by 
the sudden appearance of the 
trailers on Shepherd’s normally 
pristine campus. Why is the 
CAC holding classes in trailers? 


Why is there even a need for 
the trailers when the CAC is 
only 19 years old and should 
have plenty of room? 

Contrary to popular belief, 
the Creative Arts Depart- 
ments — music, art and the- 
ater — are m desperate need for 
more room. Both the art and 
music departments have more 
than tripled in enrollment since 
1981, when the CAC first 
opened its doors. Benedict ap- 
proximates that there were 
about 60 art majors and 30 
music majors in 1981. Now 
there are over 250 art majors 
and 100 music majors. The 
theater and dance department 
is also competing for space in 
the CAC. The CAC is not de- 
signed to hold as many classes 
that are needed, nor does it 
have the capacity for the re- 
cent influx of students. 


At the moment, there are 
classes meeting in the hallways 
because every other room is 
occupied. There are 17 classes 
scheduled for the big trailer, but 
neither trailer can be utilized 
until the fire marshal grants 
occupancy approval. Benedict 
is not sure when this approval 
will occur. The fire marshal is 
being detained with health 
problems. 

Originally it was intended 
that there would be three trail- 
ers, but due to restrictions con- 
cerning fire codes in terms of 
proximity to the mam building, 
there was only room for two 
trailers. The art department 
and the theater department are 
each going to occupy a trailer, 
with the art department taking 
over the larger of the two. The 
music department, bemg at a 
cont’d on pg 2 
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The Picket 


Newsbriefs 

Compiled by Paula Higgins 

New FAFSA's Have Arrived 

If you are an applicant for financial aid or if you have not 
received a renewal form in the mail, come by the Financial Aid 
Office in Gardiner Hall and pick up a FAFSA today. Priority 
deadline for completing the FAFSA in March 1. 2000. 

Volunteer Opportunity for Students 

The Shepherd College Office of Multicultural Student 
Services is seeking self-motivated, compassionate students to 
volunteer at least two days a week, a minimum of one hour and 
15 minutes each day in Project Excel’s spring semester program. 
This program is an after-school, college-school partnership that 
focuses on expanding learning opportunities and improving 
academic achievement for elementary and junior high students. 
The program runs from 4-6 p.m. Monday through Friday. For 
more information, please contact the Office of Multicultural 
Student Services at 876-5453 or call Project Excel at 876-9397. 

Upcoming Weinberg Events 

On Tuesday, Feb. 8, at 7:30 p.m.. Movie Time at the 
Tivoli presents “Top Hat,” the 1935 romantic classic starring 
Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers. The film is about 108 minutes 
long and tickets are priced at $5 and $6, general admission 
seating. 

On Friday, Feb. 18, singer/songwriter Livingston Taylor 
will perform an evening of folk-pop favorites on the Weinberg 
stage. The 7:30 p.m. concert is part of the theater’s Music 
Series, sponsored in part by Diversions Publications. Inc. 

Tickets are priced from $10 to $20, with discounts available for 
AAA members, Prestige Banking members and groups of 20 or 
more. To purchase tickets to either event contact the Weinburg’s 
Box Office at 301-228-2828. 

Toughman Contest Information 

The Ninth Annual Toughman Contest is set for Feb. 24 
and 25. Fighter’s registrations are now being accepted for the 
contest. The contest is a single elimination-boxing tournament 
and is open to area men and women, age 18 and older, with no 
previous professional boxing experience. There is no entry fee. 
Up to $5,000 in prize money will be awarded. For more 
information or to register, call 1-800-296-3897 or visit the 
website at www.wvtoughman.com. 

Education Fund Update 

The John Gyles Education Fund is accepting 
applications for financial assistance for full-time students in 
both Canada and the United States. Full citizenship is required. 
Awards are available to both male and female students for all 
areas of post-secondary study. A minimum GPA of 2.7 is 
required. Selected students will receive up to $3,000. Filling 
dates for mailing applications in 2000 are April 1. June 1 and 
Nov. 15. 

To receive an application send a stamped, self-addressed 
standard letter size envelope to: The John Gyles Education 
Fund, Attention: Secretary, P.O. Box 4808, 712 Riverside Drive, 
Fredericton. New Brunswick, Canada E3B 5G4 


Trailer Park Springs Up Behind CAC 


cont'd from pg. 1 

loss, w ill take over one of the rooms in 
the main building that the theater will 
leave vacant. 

The traileis were a last resort tor 
Benedict. No one wanted the trailers, 
but nothing else could be accomplished. 
An addition to the CAC would be too 
costly, and the money is not available. 
Benedict looked at space at Maddex 
Square next to Food Lion and he looked 
in downtown Shepherdstown, but space 
was not to be found — not to mention 
the logistical problems with shuttling 
students to and from an off-campus lo- 
cation. What the art and music depart- 
ments need are “two huge, dedicated 
spaces," Benedict said. 

An architectural firm has been per- 


forming a study of what is needed for 
the CAC. Currently, the firm is pro- 
jecting that for the large student enroll- 
ments in the programs and the expected 
future enrollment, the CAC is going to 
have to triple in size. The new struc- 
ture that the firm has proposed will be 
“enormous ... it will dwarf this entire 
campus,” Benedict said. 

While most of the administration 
and faculty find the trailers embarrass- 
ing. Benedict finds them interesting. 
“Probably no one on campus wants 
them other than me,” he admits. “No 
one is happy or ecstatic about this, but 
this is a matter of recognizing the ab- 
solute essential need (for space).” The 
Art Alliance is planning to paint the 
trailers later this spring. 



Two trailers occupy " Leisure Park. ” The trailers are being used to house students in 
the expanding art and music departments. 




Enjoy the sales world? 

How about communicating with many 
people and businesses? 

Then The Picket needs you! 

The Picket is looking for a new ad manager. If interested, please 
send a resume to Administrative Box 48 or drop it off in the base- 
ment of Miller Hall. Any questions about the position or pay rate 
can be directed to The Picket at 876-5377. 


Calling all curious 
writers!!! 

The Picket is looking for new 
writers. Inexperienced writers 
can be trained. II interested, 
everyone is welcome to attend 
the weekly meetings at 4 p.m. on 
Mondays at the Blue-Gray Room 
in the College Center. If you 
have questions, contact The 
Picket at 876-5377. 
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Butcher Center Flood Affects Band, Nurses and Shepherd Sports 




cont’d from pg. 1 

miss practice completely, 
or miss classes. 

Although the teams face many 
hardships, both coaches are optimistic. 
“The girls have responded really well. 
When given the choice to fold or fight, 
we chose to fight,” women’s basketball 
coach, Betsy Blose said. The women 
have given their best efforts and won 
six games in a row. Blose also said, 
“This gives the team a chance to get 
out into the community. Fans come to 
the games that may not have come oth- 
erwise because of the drive to Shep- 
herd College.” 

Denny Alexander, the men’s bas- 
ketball coach, also has a very positive 
attitude. He said that he and the mem- 
bers of the team “try not to let the dam- 
age be as much of a factor as it really 
is.” He does not let the team members 


use the damage as an excuse either. He 
said, “If we lose during this, we still 
lost. In the history books, there will 
not be an asterisk or caption saying, 
‘Shepherd College’s basketball team 
lost because their gym floor flooded 
and they couldn’t practice there.’” 

Unfortunately, the gymnasium 
floor was not the only thing damaged. 
The Butcher Center also houses the 
nursing department and serves as a stor- 
age facility for the band Uniforms. Be- 
cause of this, much of the nursing 
department’s equipment and all of the 
band uniforms were ruined. 

Lynn Hanson, nursing department 
chair, described the damage done to the 
nursing equipment and learning center 
as extensive. Though much of the 
learning center was cleaned up, three- 
fourths of it is damaged beyond use. 
Four of the five computers in the learn- 


We’re celebrating the 
culture & heritage of 
African Americans this 
Come browse our 

experience. 


The speed -hump like floor of the Butcher Center Gymnasium. The flooding caused 
betw een $/()(),()()() and $30(1 000 damage. Water also damaged nursing equipment 
and the hand uniforms. 

ing center were ruined beyond repair, and two patient care simulators were dam- 
aged. It has not yet been determined if the simulators will still be usable. 

Although there has been much damage, Hanson said, “If it was going to 
happen, it happened at a good time.” The flooding occurred while students were 
on winter break, and the nursing department was able to 
revise the teaching plan to accommodate the students. Be- 
cause the department was able to change the plans before 
the spring semester began, Hanson does not feel that the 
nursing students will be adversely affected by the damage. 

Dr. Mark McCoy, music department chair, is upset by 
the loss of the band uniforms, but he is keeping a positive 
attitude. He said that the music department has gone to 
several companies to see if the band uniforms could be re- 
paired. but so far, the answer has been “no.” McCoy also 
said that a set of new uniforms would cost $60,000. He is 
not sure if insurance will cover all of the uniforms if they 
have to be replaced. The biggest problem, he said, is that it 
will take approximately 10 months to make a new set of 
uniforms, but band camp begins in only five months. 

If the uniforms must be replaced, McCoy will view it 
positively. He said, “The band may get the opportunity to 
design hip new uniforms and be the first band with uni- 
forms that reflect the new millennium.” 

In spite of all the damage done to the Butcher Center, 
those most directly affected are keeping a positive attitude. 
In their eyes, the damage is a major setback, but not one 
that will keep them down. 


VISIT YOUR COLLEGE STORE TODAY! 

Celebrate The Heritage 
In Print With Our Great Selection of 
African American History Month Titles! 


The Month Of February 

Receive 10% off any African 
American History Month Titles 

Shepherd College Bookstore 



Damage to the gym floor drove both men's and women's 
basketball teams to seek practice space elsewhere. So far, both 
teams have a positive attitude. 
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Israel-Syria Peace Talks Frozen, No Peace Agreed On 


cont'd from pg. 1 

The fate of territory has been most 
hotly debated. In a current proposal Is- 
rael would surrender practically all of 
the Golan Heights, a strategic plateau 
on the Syrian frontier, for peace. IF 
added security measures take the place 
of the highland Israel has held since the 
Six-Day War in 1967. 

In Tel Aviv, an estimated 100,000 
Israelis massed to protest the plan. Polls 
show support has dropped among Israe- 
lis for withdrawal from Golan and there 
have been calls for Barak's resignation 
for entertaining the proposal. Shepherds- 
town was not immune from protests. A 
group of 40 ultra-Orthodox Jews arrived 
on Jan. 4 in a convoy of nine vans from 
Brooklyn, N.Y. The group leader, Levi 
Huebner said that relinquishing the stra- 
tegic Golan Heights would leave Israel’s 
northern border unprotected. “The 
Golan is our security,” Huebner said. 
“Peace will be in security and trust in 
our neighbors.” The protesters staged 
demonstrations at a makeshift media 
center on Shepherd College’s campus. 
Barak received their chanted message a 
mile away at the Clarion Conference 
Center: “Traitor, go home!” 

Four days into negotiations Clinton 
presented Israel and Syria with a “work- 
ing document”, drafted by U.S. officials 
that was hoped to lead to a land-for- 
peace treaty. State Department Spokes- 
man James Rubin said all sides re- 
sponded positively to the statement. The 
seven-page document, which is a sum- 


mary of points of accord and discord, 
could become the basis for a “core agree- 
ment” in the future, Rubin added. 

Despite American mediation Israel 
and Syria recessed Jan. 10 without 
agreement on any aspect of the land-for- 
peace treaty. “We have not resolved the 
border issue but we are working on it." 
Rubin said from Shepherdstown, “and 
work will hopefully continue at the re- 
sumption of talks.” 

Similarly, the other points of water, 
peace and security were not resolved to 
satisfaction. “We did not reach an agree- 
ment,” Israeli Foreign Minister David 
Levy said on his return to Israel. “We 
did not even come near one." A source 
close to the Syrian delegation expressed 
the regret of the Syrians that talks did 
not reach their objective to re-take the 
Golan Heights. 

But President Clinton is not discour- 
aged. “These people really talked about 
the substance of their differences for the 
first time,” Clinton said. “They were 
very open. They were very candid. They 
covered all the issues. They broke a lot 
of ground.” But he added, “this is too 
tough” to expect a swift resolution. 
“These are very difficult issues.” 

Peace talks between Israel and Syria 
were to resume Jan. 19 in Shepherds- 
town. Syria called off the talks indefi- 
nitely claiming that there was little else 
to discuss if Israel will not withdraw 
from the Golan Heights. 

The Israelis hampered negotiations 
further. Since talks ended, a transcript 


of the land- lor- peace treaty has been 
leaked to the public. White House offi- 
cials believe that aides to Barak gave the 
transcript to an Israeli newspaper hop- 
ing to show skeptical Israelis that Barak 
is winning concessions. “It doesn't in- 
still confidence in your negotiating part- 
ners w hen everything is out in the pub- 
lic." said one U.S. diplomat. 

Despite the grim outlook for peace, 
one prominent Middle Eastern politician 
is voicing rare optimism. During a re- 
cent interview with Shimon Peres, the 
former Israeli Prime Minister predicted 
that an Israel-Syria peace plan would be 
agreed upon by year's end. “All parties 
trust Clinton," Peres said, adding that 
they all want to reach an agreement with 
him before his succession. 


Negotiations brought the interna- 
tional eye to the region. News cameras 
were rolling as leaders and dignitaries 
strolled German Street. President 
Clinton had lunch at the Pharmacy. Sec- 
retary of State Madeleine Albright en- 
joyed a cup of coffee from The Lost 
Dog. Ehud Barak and his wife Nava 
toured Antietam Battlefield in 
Sharpsburg, Md., a once somber, blood- 
soaked meadow — a scene that the Israeli 
Prime Minister is all too familiar. 

Unfortunately Shepherdstown will 
not be known for any breakthroughs in 
Middle East peace. But, this oldest town 
in West Virginia’s eastern panhandle has 
become part of an important and hope- 
ful lineage that has worked for an end 
.to the insanity of war — Camp David, 



Clinton .steps off Marine One to participate as a mediator in the Israel-Syria Peace 
talks. No agreement has been reached so far, hut Clinton remains hopeful. 


Peace Talks: 


For a few brief weeks, Shepherdstown had a moment 
of fame and once again a moment in history.... 


by iMura Legensky 

Picket Staff Writer 

The peace talks are over, but there 
has been no peace declared, except in 
Shepherdstown. 

The town was turned upside down 
with the President’s very own Secret 
Service and security personnel. Heli- 
copters and tanks ravaged Shepherd 
College’s football field. Shepherd Col- 
lege athletes were forced to practice off- 
campus. The local Sheetz store was al- 
ways filled with stem looking security 
personnel searching for some quick, 
edible food before they had to go back 
to their demanding jobs of protecting 
our president. It seems wherever the 
president would go, the activities in that 
area were to be canceled or postponed. 
This type of situation would seem to 
deem disturbing to the Shepherdstown 
residents, but as I found out, many of 


them were pleased to go out of their 
way to make the president and Israeli 
and Syrian ministers feel as comfort- 
able as possible. 

Despite all of the inconveniences 
for Shepherd College, Monte Cater, the 
director of athletics and football coach, 
thought the peace talks to be a tremen- 
dous opportunity for the history of 
Shepherdstown. “We did everything 
we could to make things go smoothly 
for our visitors. Whatever inconve- 
niences we had to go through was well 
worth the effort just to have them here,” 
Cater said. 

Jay Hurley, the owner of 
O' Hurley’s store in Shepherdstown, 
flew the Israeli and Syrian flags out- 
side of his store and prepared a feast 
with Israeli and Syrian food for the for- 
eign visitors last Thursday evening as 
a celebration of their peace talk collabo- 
ration. However, only some of the Is- 


raelis came and took part of the feast. 
“ I felt the only thing to do was to make 
a warm environment for them,” Hurley 
commented. 

With the entire ruckus that was pro- 


duced because of this event, the major 
tone of the Shepherdstown community 
was warm and peaceful. It’s too bad 
the Israelis and Syrians couldn’t obtain 


this peace with their “peace talks”. 



The president's ( hopper touches down on the Shepherd College baseball Jield. 
President Clinton visited Shepherd for five days during the peace talks. 


Photo by Marijke S. Morris Photo courtesy of External Affairs 
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The Picket Editorial 


“It Takes an Administration . . . 


As last semester drew to a close, 
we at the Picket couldn’t help but no- 
tice that the entire campus felt differ- 
ent. Maybe it was the white lights 
strung over McMurran that helped in- 
still a sense of holiday cheer on cam- 
pus. Or maybe it was that the Christ- 
mas spirit broke out a little early. Or 
maybe it was the camaraderie that ad- 
ministrators, faculty and staff have been 
striving to share with students. 

There is a real sense of community 
growing at our little college. The hard 
work of dedicated administrators and 
gung-ho student leaders has refreshed 
the atmosphere that was described last 
semester as “dour” and “gothic.” 
Events that bring the different facets of 
the college community together (the 


AIDS benefit, the Midnight Breakfast 
and even the “new blue'*) have helped 
build our small student body into a 
more loving and tolerant force than we 
could have expected. 

A shining example of faculty-stu- 
dent involvement is the Midnight 
Breakfast held last semester as the kick- 
off for finals week. The brainchild of 
Sharon Kipetz, the event drew over 
1 ,000 students, both residents and com- 
muters. Over 1,000 students left their 
warm beds and hiked or drove to the 
College Center to eat, drink and be 
merry and forget about finals for a 
while. And 25 pillars of campus staff 
also left their homes in the middle of 
the night to serve students in a more 
tangible way than usual. If that isn’t 


campus involvement, we don't know 
what is! 

And despite stern opposition from 
some administrators that refuse to ad- 
mit that involvement is good and even 
necessary for a forward-thinking col- 
lege, those who have dreams of a Iront- 
porch feel to our small-town college 
refuse to be squelched. And the re- 
sponse has been overwhelming. Col- 
lege students, contrary to popular myth, 
do want to participate, do want to get 
involved, do want to be community 
members. 

The fact of the matter is that students 
need more faculty involvement to make 
their college career a success, even if we 
don't admit it. The saying “It takes a vil- 
lage to raise a child” holds true at college 


campuses. No, we don’t want surrogate 
parents to lecture on the dangers of drink- 
ing and sex. What we want is to be treated 
as equals. In our minds, 18 constitutes adult- 
hood, even if we still have a lot to learn. 
Events like the Midnight Breakfast afford 
students a way to hang out with the head 
honchos in a casual setting. Guess what? It 
worked. 

So what to do now, when adminis- 
trators and student leaders have gotten 
a resounding YES to events that they 
have planned that called for student in- 
volvement? Keep planning things. 

The Picket’s hope is that more 
events will be planned to bring students 
and staff together. We want to be in- 
volved. A lot of times, we just don’t 
know how. 


If I Knew Then What I Know Now: The Great Football Expose 


by Paula Higgins 
Picket Staff Writer 

Last November my younger sister, 
Eileen, turned 21 . So of course, being 
her big sis I took her and some of our 
friends out to celebrate. We all stayed 
the night at one of our friend’s house 
under the condition that we would help 
her mother decorate the house the fol- 
lowing morning. So, the six of us got 
up around noon and decorated. Eileen 
had been whining all afternoon about 
going to the Redskins game. They were 
playing the Giants at 4 p.m. Since 
Eileen is such a big fan and it was her 
birthday, not to mention that one of our 
friends worked at Fed Ex Field, we de- 
cided to go. 

Around 3:00, we piled in the car 
and arrived at the field at a little after 
4. We each paid $30 for our tickets 
and our friend got us up onto the Club 
Level, where he worked at a bar. We 
had a great time at the game. Aside 
from the fact that it was unusually warm 
that afternoon, we got free drinks and 
sat in someone’s hundred dollar seats. 


(The seat owners decided not to go to 
that game.) 

After the game Love Seed Mama 
Jump was playing at the stadium, so we 
decided to stay. Around 10 p.m., when 
security was kicking everyone out of 
the stadium, we decided to leave. We 
all walked out together. My friend Kim 
and I were talking to these two guys on 
the way out the door. One of them de- 
cided that he was going to pick me up 
and put me on his shoulders. Once 1 
was on his shoulders, I looked around 
and saw my friends, Nick and Rick, 
walking over towards the car. In the 
intoxicated state I was in (I was not 
thinking) I yelled, “Hey Nick,” just as 
I opened the top of my shirt. Just then, 
two women cops came walking over. 
The guy put me back down and the cops 
asked us for some identification. 

“Especially you,” they said as the 
pointed at me. I gave them my driver’s 
license and they pulled me over onto 
the curb. Of course everyone was 
standing around and the next thing I 
knew I was “assuming the position.” 
For those of you who don’t know, that 


means spreading your legs and putting 
your hands up against the wall. 

By this time, my little sister was 
yelling at them and telling them that 
they could not arrest me. They told my 
friend Kim to get her out of there or 
she would be next. The two cops lec- 
tured me for about 20 minutes and then. 


“since my license was clean,” they let 
me go. 

I know what you’re thinking, I’m 
going to say, if I knew then what I know 
now, I wouldn’t have exposed myself 
in a public place. But that’s not it. If I 
knew then what I know now, I would 
have looked first. By the way, the 
Redskins won! 
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Clinton Came, Nothing Happened 


Talking. Heads 


by Andrew Graham 

Picket Guest Columnist 


I’ll admit it; sometimes I go looking for 
trouble. So when I heard that Israel and Syria 
planned to sit down face-to-face in Shcp- 
herdstown with President Clinton, I knew I 
had to be there. The Israelis and the Syrians 
have spent the last 50 years staring down ar- 
tillery barrels at each other. Obviously, they 
know something about trouble. And Clinton? 
He’s been in some kind of trouble since be- 
fore grade school. With such a guest list, 
something remarkable should have happened. 
It didn’t. 

Mon., Jan. 3 The Israeli-Syrian peace 
talks open at the National Conservation Train- 
ing Center on the outskirts of town. While 
normal folks spent the day at the mall or still 
recovering from New Year’s, diplomats, re- 
porters and news junkies swarm into Shep- 
herdstown. Folks here think the talks will put 
this town on the map. Peace talks used to 
happen in prestigious European cities like 
Paris and Oslo. Now they happen in places 
like Dayton, Oh. You can draw your own con- 
clusions. 

Clinton arrives just before noon, land- 
ing his helicopter on Shepherd’s baseball 
field. His motorcade speeds off to NCTC 
where he meets with Israeli Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak and Syrian Foreign Minister 
Farouk al-Sharaa. 

Tues., Jan. 4 Barak and al-Sharaa meet 
face-to-face for the first time. The big issue 
in the talks is what will happen to the Golan 
Heights. The Israelis took it from the Syr- 
ians in the 1967 Six Days' War and the Syr- 
ians want it back. 

Like most Americans, I assumed the 
Golan was some suburban housing develop- 
ment or, at least, a golf course. In fact, the 
Golan is a plateau overlooking the northern 
Israeli city of Tiberias. Syrian guns were here 
until 1967. Now, Israeli guns are here, pointed 
at the suburbs of Damascus, the Syrian capi- 
tal, 30 miles away. That would be like hav- 
ing a hill on campus from which you could 
lob shells onto the Golden Mile in Frederick. 
The Golan is also now the home of 1 8,000 
Israeli settlers, who don’t want to wake up 
Syrians next month. 

Hilary Clinton moves to Chappaqua, 
N.Y. The president spent the previous night 
with the diplomats at the Clarion without her. 
White House aides refused to confirm reports 
the president arrived at the new house shortly 
after the first lady, saying, “I know, dear, I 
should have called.” 

Wed., Jan. 5 Bureaucrats rejoiced at the 
formation of committees. No reporter actu- 
ally witnessed this. We were corralled at the 
press center in the lobby of the Butcher Cen- 
ter. We did witness Syrian journalists demand 
that U.S. officials move a Jerusalem Post 
writer to a separate table. Given the general 
camaraderie found among the pack of wolves 
that is the press corps, such an event casts a 
murky shadow on hopes for peace. 

Out in the parking lot. Orthodox Jewish 
protestors assemble, urging Barak not to 
make peace with the .Syrians, .Locals jr)is-_ 
took the protestors for visiting Amish. 


Thurs., Jan. 6 Not only do the Syrians 
want the Golan back, but also they expect to 
get money and weapons out of the deal. So 
do the Israelis. Ret. Israeli Gen. Shlomo Brom 
told the Washington Post Israel deserved $ 1 0- 
20 billion in aid for reaching a deal with the 
Syrians. And you thought peace talks con- 
sisted of singing “Kum-bye-ya.” 

Clinton’s helicopter touches down in the 
late afternoon. The night before, a guy told 
me he was going to show up and scream, 
“Choppers in the compound,” fulfilling a life- 
long dream to imitate M*A*S*H’s Radar 
O’Reilly. He didn’t show. 

According to State Dept, spokesman 
Jamie Rubin, the talks were not merely 
“chugging along,” they were, in fact, “trot- 
ting along.” It should have been clear from 
this silliness that the talks were doomed. 

Fri., Jan. 7 Clinton spends the afternoon 
strolling down German Street, stopping at the 
Old Pharmacy for a cup of coffee with Mrs. 
Barak. Back in D.C., Hilary scratches Mrs. 
Barak from the guest list for her next U.S. 
Senate campaign fund-raiser. 

Many of the Clinton- watchers sport the 
“official peace talks t-shirt.” 

Barak and al-Sharaa see each other in 
the Clarion's fitness center.. The sight of both 
men in sweat-soaked gym clothes likely did 
little to advance the cause of peace. 

Sat., Jan. 8 Walking down King Street, 

I spot a suspicious-looking young man, 
dressed like a sales clerk at the Gap outlet, 
complete with headset. Who could he be. I 
wonder. Is he a terrorist? Or just some 
oddball? I follow him. We trade a few pleas- 
antries. Then he stops. Hashes a badge and 
asks for my I.D. He’s with the Secret Ser- 
vice. Apparently I'm a suspicious-looking 
young man, even without a headset. 

A State Dept, official describes his role 
in the talks as a “facilitator.” I’d expect to 
hear that here. But we should have gone for 
the whole Shep’town treatment, complete 
with acupuncture, mood candles, vegetarian 
sushi and a trip to the Mecklenburg. 

Instead, Barak tours Antietam with Sec. 
of State Madeline Albright. Touring battle- 
fields, promise of weapons for reaching an 
agreement, this begs the question — did the 
diplomats watch a bunch of war movies, too? 
Sun., Jan. 9 Clinton dines with Barak and 
al-Sharaa. I don’t know what really happened; 
my attention was focused on the NFL play- 
offs. 

Mon. Jan 10 Barak leaves. The talks 
adjourn, with plans to reconvene in nine days. 
No deal has been made. It suddenly dawns 
on me; nothing has really happened. 

Tues., Jan. 11 al-Sharaa leaves. Barak 
returns to Jerusalem. He discovers a major- 
ity of Israelis oppose any deal with Syria sur- 
rendering the Golan. Shepherd students re- 
turn to Shepherdstown and wonder aloud, 
“Hey, what’s with all these ‘Peace’ signs?” 
Tues., Jan. 18 The State Dept, an- 
nounces talks arc suspended “indefinitely.” 
So, nothing really happened. That's the 
basic truth of the Shepherdstown peace talks. 
They came, they saw, they ale dinner, they 
_ xlidjLt_auuc_ baekv_NuL much- of a place iil 
history. But it might look good on a l-shirl. 


How Do You Feel About the Peace Talks Held Here 
at Shepherd? Do You Think They Should Return? 


by Melissa Smouse 

Picket Staff Writer 

Name: Melissa Blizzard 

Major: Communications 

Year: Sophomore 

‘They were too rushed. They felt an 

obligation to end early because of 

school starting. They should come 

back if they want to.” 



Name: Shelly Hoffer 

Major. Secondary English Education 

Year: Sophomore 

“I don’t know exactly what they 

accomplished. But, it helps put the 

town on the map. It’s a small town, 

it needs all the help it can get.” 



Name: StoneyAult 
Major: Psychology 
Year: Senior 

“I think they are a great idea. But, 
they need to broaden the range of 
their discussions They should get 
past their differences and get more to 
the point of the meetings. 
Shepherdstown, being the site of a 
Civil War battle, provides the perfect 
setting For peace talks.” 



Name: Agnes Homich 
Major: Psychology 
Year: Senior 

‘They didn’t reach any kind of an 
agreement. These types of talks have 
been going on for a long time, and one 
short visit to Shepherd isn’t going to 
help. It’s nice they are putting forth the 
effort, and it would be great if they 
wanted to return.” 



Name: Josh Douglas 
Major: Safety Technology 
Year: Freshman 

‘They had a lot of problems with the 
traffic here but it brought a lot of life 
to the area.” 



Ytc by Melissa Smouse 
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Modern Marijuana: It’s Not Your Mania’s Medicine 


by Justin Oldenburg 
Picket Staff Writer 

Right now, the topic of medical mari- 
juana in the United States is absolutely enor- 
mous. What's the big deal? 

Statistics show that an overwhelming 
number of Americans are in favor of the 
legalization of the drug for medicinal pur- 
pose. The same statistic is true for doc- 
tors. The citizens of Washington, D C. 
recently voted 68 percent in favor of medi- 
cal marijuana. The federal government 
immediately stuffed the idea in its back 
pocket hoping that every one would forget 
about it. Democracy' . . . ? A small hand- 
ful of politicians in DC. believe themselves 
to be morally and intellectually superior to 
68 percent of the voting population of the 
city. They also seem to believe that they 
are not only the political leaders but also 
the moral leaders of our society. God help 
us if our politicians are our moral leaders. 

The Controlled Substances Act of 
1970 resulted (with no scientific evidence) 
in the addition of marijuana to a list of"Sec- 
tion 1 drugs”: substances that are deemed 
highly addictive with no known medical 
purpose. This list also includes cocaine, 
heroin and LSD. The argument could be 
made that marijuana has an addictive ten- 
dency but this does not come near that of 
cocaine or heroin. The heart of the medi- 
cal marijuana debate is in the question of 
whether or not marijuana has any practi- 
cal medical purposes. Although, in recent 
years, the drug has not proven its worth 
in a lab setting (it has not had an adequate 
opportunity), prior to 1937, marijuana was 
used as a treatment for numerous ailments 
including pain and nausea. 

Today, it is used illegally by many as a 
treatment for AIDS, cancer, asthma, glau- 
coma, multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, anor- 
exia, arthritis, migraine headaches, men- 
strual cramps, chronic pain, alcohol and 
opiate addiction, depression, et cetera. 
People suffering from these diseases or 
ailments have been known to risk jail time, 
growing marijuana or purchasing it on the 
street to medicate themselves. In a 1990 
survey of oncologists (cancer specialists), 
44 percent admitted to breaking the law at 
least once by suggesting that a patient ob- 
tain marijuana illegally. How can anyone 
claim that such a substance has no medi- 
cal purpose? 

In 1975. only five years after mari- 
juana was listed as a Section 1 drug, a man 
was arrested for the propagation of mari- 
juana. He won the case using a "medical 
necessity defense.” As a result, the gov- 
ernment started the Investigational New 
Drug compassionate access program. 
Under this program, some patients could 
apply and receive marijuana directly from 
the government. Even after they started 
this program, the federal government still, 
somehow, claims that there are no medi- 


cal purposes for marijuana. A growing 
number of applicants for marijuana, be- 
cause of the rise in people suffering from 
AIDS, prompted the Bush administration 
to close the program. They closed the 
program because more people were in 
need of the drug. Have you ever heard of 
such a thing? 

The Clinton administration opted not 
to reopen the program. Thousands of 
people suffer from diseases that could at 
least be soothed by the use of marijuana, 
but there are only eight people in the United 
States who still have prescriptions from 
the compassionate access program and 
can legally use the drug under federal law. 

Although the federal government has 
been extremely adamant about keepmg 
marijuana illegal in all cases, many state 
governments have listened to the voters 
and made the medical use of the drug legal 
m their states. Federal officials are in an 
uproar over such actions by state govern- 
ments. 

Attorney General Janet Reno an- 
nounced that physicians in any' state who 
prescribe marijuana could lose the privi- 
lege of writing prescriptions, be excluded 
from Medicare and Medicaid benefits and 
even be prosecuted for a federal crime. 
Such a reaction from state officials has 
caused problems in California. Although 
Proposition 2 1 5 legalized medical marijuana 
in the state, police are still making arrests. 
It has become the decision of the police m 
California as to whether the drug should 
be legal or not; under federal law they can 
arrest people for possession of marijuana 
or they can abide by the state law and al- 
low people to medicate themselves. 

In spite of threats by the federal gov- 
ernment, states continue to make their own 
decisions. Recently, Maine became among 
the first states on the eastern side of the 
country to legalize medical marijuana. 
Oregon has adopted an extremely tolerant 
policy which seems to maneuver around 
any threats made by Washingtoa Under 
Proposition 67, doctors are allowed to pre- 
scribe marijuana to patients and the law 
shields them against federal prosecutioa 
The doctor connects the patient with a "care 
giver” who grow r s and supplies medical 
marijuana. "Care givers” carry a license 
to distribute the drug (they are allowed to 
carry up to one and a half ounces on them 
at any time). The Oregon police do not 
seem to have a major problem with this 
policy' and the federal government has yet 
to react. 

The mam fear of federal officials is 
that the legalization of medical marijuana 
will send the wTong message to kids about 
drug use. It seems to me that kids have 
already gotten the WTong message People 
can be incarcerated for the possession of 
a substance like marijuana, even if it is be- 
ing used as a medicine While at the same 
time, two drugs that seem to epitomize 


those in the Section 1 category and are 
two of the leading causes of death in the 
United States can be purchased at most 
corner markets: tobacco and alcohol. 
Marijuana s lack of ability’ to kill makes it 
useless to the federal government as a form 
of population control and should, there- 
fore. remain illegal? Where is the logic? 

The federal government's actions pro- 
hibiting phy sicians from alleviating the suf- 
fering of patients through medical mari- 
juana is cruel and senseless. The debate is 
won over and over again by supporters of 
the drug, but the reality is that the opposi- 


by Matthew Wants ley 
Picket Staff Writer 

As I walked into Seven Eleven, I 
looked over the many choices of alco- 
holic beverages. Too many choices, so 
I grabbed a bottle of wine, chips and 
made my way to the cashier. Just as I 
came to the counter, the cashier took 
one look at me and said the magic 
words, “Can I see your ID.” Now, as I 
explained to the cashiers that I was 
doing an experiment they laughed and 
said they understood. 

Five minutes later, I walked into 
Food Lion and did the exact same ex- 
periment. I walked up to the counter 
with chips and a bottle of wine. As the 
cashier scanned the bottle of wine, she 
looked up and said my total was six 
dollars. I told the cashier to void the 
purchase and before I walked out, I 
asked the cashier why she didn’t card 
me with the alcohol. Her answer was 
that I looked old enough and I was 
wearing a college shirt. 

So what does this prove? This 
proves that alcohol is attainable to mi- 
nors. Is this a bad thing? In the eyes of 
the law, the answer is yes. After talk- 
ing to many individuals, minors and 
adults, maybe letting minors have al- 
cohol is not a bad idea. In Europe, 
countries such as France and Italy both 
have no laws concerning alcohol con- 
sumption of minors. Why is there a 
“taboo” surrounding alcohol in the 
United States? 

According to national law, no per- 
son under the age of 21 may consume 
alcohol unless during religious ceremo- 
nies. The punishment for first time of- 
fenders is a fine. The amount differs 
from state to state. Now in order to 
enforce this law, massive amounts of 
the taxpayer’s money have to be spent 
on extra equipment and manpower. All 
in the name of enforcing a law that is 
not well liked or well enforced. 


tion holds the ultimate power. The wheels 
are slowly turning in this long and ardu- 
ous process to help those in need. It is up 
to the people and the states to help our 
sick and suffering brothers and sisters 
whom the federal government seems to 
have turned against. Communicate with 
your state officials on the subject. This is 
our country under the Constitution of the 
Umted States of America. As voters, it is 
our duty to protect our own rights and to 
not elect people into office whose noses 
seem to grow with every word that comes 
out of their mouths. 


Living on a college campus, stu- 
dents are exposed to alcohol on a regu- 
lar basis. At parties or other social get 
togethers, college students, most under 
the age of 21, consume alcohol. This 
happens on campuses across the nation 
everyday. Now the question is why do 
they still drink? The answers are mixed 
and differ from individual to individual. 
However, the most common answer is 
because most young college students 
are away from home and have never 
really been exposed to alcohol during 
their lives. Now while in college, these 
students get a crash course in alcohol. 
If young adults are exposed to alcohol 
earlier in life like when they are 18, the 
easier it will be for young students to 
adjust to the freedom. 

After talking to students who are 
of age and underage, an overwhelming 
majority of them believe that the drink- 
ing laws are not effective and that there 
needs to be a change. Almost all of the 
individuals interviewed believed that 
the law promotes "criminal activity.” 
One of which is the reproduction of a 
person’s ID with false information. 
This is big business on every campus 
of every college. It allows those who 
are underage the ticket to buy alcohol 
illegally. Another way for underage 
students to obtain alcohol is to have 
someone who is 2 1 buy it for them. The 
police think they are controlling the 
amount of underage drinkers when in 
reality the laws about drinking under- 
age are worthless. 

In the early 1900s, we learned that 
prohibition wasn’t going to work. 
When the government passed that law, 
organized crime used it to make money. 
Now the law is 2 1 and over. As history 
has shown, you can’t deny the public 
ol something that it can somehow have. 
Let’s expose our youths of today to the 
responsibility of alcohol. If they learn 
early in life about alcohol, maybe the 
problems will solve themselves. 


Why Drinking Laws Need Changing 



Photo by Audrey Williams 
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Air Force Concert 

United States Air Force Band will be performing a free concert on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 3 at 7:30 p.m. in the Frank Center Theater. The concert fea- 
tures their 65-member wind ensemble and 24-member chorus. Pal 
Shreeves, adjunct music professor at Shepherd, will be performing with 
the band. Technical Sergeant Linda Mayes Waring, a native of Hagers- 
town, Md. and 1991 Shepherd graduate, will perform “Depuis le jour” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” Admission is free and open to the public. 
Acrobat Show at CAC 

Mapapa African Acrobats will be performing their acrobatic feats 
on Thursday, Feb. 10 at 8 p.m. in the Frank Center Theater. Spon- 
sored by Program Board, the event will showcase seven men from 
Bombasa, Kenya who fire dance and hurl through hoops to their 
dynamic East African musical tradition. Awarded with 
international recognition, the Mapapa African Acrobats 
have performed in countless half-time shows and com- 
petitions. Admission is free and open to the public. 

Sorority Rush 

Alpha Sigma Tau, Delta Zeta, Phi Sigma Sigma and Sigma Sigma 
Sigma invite all girls interested in any of our sororities to join us in 
the College Center Feb. 6-11 at 9 p.m. every evening. Bring questions 
and friends. 

Shepherd Student in WV Government 

The Judith A. Herndon Legislative Fellowship has been awarded to 
Jason Roberts, a junior history and political science major at Shepherd 
and resident of Moundsville, W.Va., for this semester. Awarded annu- 
ally to outstanding students at West Virginia colleges and universities, 
the recipients live for four months in Charleston working with the leg- 
islature and then with an agency of the executive branch. While work- 
ing, students receive a full semester of academic credit. 


Alpha Sigma Tau 

Alpha Sigma Tau would like to congratulate and welcome its newest 
sisters: Tiffany Nicolelte, Megan Poehlman, Jenn Westervelt and Kate 
McDonald. 

Student Achievement Day (by Justin Snead) 

Mark your calendars! Shining students will be appreciated this March 30. 
Application forms will be in each department building beginning Feb. 1. 
Proposal deadline is Feb. 25. The proposals will be submitted to a commit- 
tee that will consider each for acceptance. 

Student Achievement Day is co-sponsored by Honors Director 
Patricia Dwyer and English professor Betty Ellzey. Details of 
Student Appreciation Day’s activities are yet to be determined. 
“We are waiting to see what we get,” Dwyer said. 

All activities will take place in the College Center. The 
schedule, which will span most of the day, will be 
divided among departments. Not only will students 
present their projects to an audience, they will be 
asked to supply a brief lecture on the significance of 
the assignment. 

This event will benefit both students and professors. “This will be 
something to pul on a resume,” Dwyer said. “Also, participation in the 
event may be cited in departmental assessments.” 

“Primarily, Student Appreciation Day is meant to highlight and celebrate 
student learning. We want to show that we have some really good pro- 
grams here.” 

The day is co-sponsored by the Honors Program and the Assessment Of- 
fice. For more information, call the Honors Office at 876-5244. 
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New Rambler ID Card Will 
Make Students’ Lives Easier 



by Craig Grubb 
Picket Staff Writer 


The college will soon release new 
identification cards in an attempt to in- 
crease student security and to consoli- 
date access to campus services onto 
one card. 

“Probably for the last five years dif- 
ferent departments on campus have 
been talking about a one card solution,” 
said Sandy Collier, who is spearhead- 
ing the project. “Just simply because, 
as you get services from different de- 
partments on campus, you always 


get something different.” 

Named the Rambler by Shepherd 
student Emily Houck, the new card will 
enable resident students to use it for 
their meal plan at the Dining Hall as 
well as to use it at the Ram’s Den with 
a cash equivalency for breakfast and 
dinner. By putting money on the card, 
students, both resident and commuters, 
will be able to purchase books at the 
bookstore and snacks from a vending 
machine. The card can also be used 
for the library copier and microfiche 
machines, and will give student access 
to the Wellness and Health Cen- 
ters. 


The Rambler can also be an op- 
tional AT&T calling card. In the 
future, the college also hopes to 
allow students to shop at local 
businesses with the new card. 

“All of the cost of the Rambler 
was funded through other sources. 
Student’s tuition and fee money 
were not used to fund it. So tu- 
ition did not go up as a result of 
new card and will not go up as a 
result of the card,” said Collier. 

Students will be able to obtain 
their cards on the first floor of the 
College Center from Feb. 21-25, 
9 a m. - 6 p.m. with refresh- 
ments, coupons and prizes avail- 
able. 


One of the new machines that will allow you to 
add money onto your Rambler Card. 


As the Snow Falls on Turner Hall ... 


by Matthew Wains ley 
Picket Staff Writer 

The alarm clock awakens me to the 
nightmare of college students across the 
country: my class starts in 10 minutes. 
I rush out of the dorm prepared to run 
like a greyhound. When I got to the 
door, however, it was clear that I would 
not need to use the effort. Snow cov- 
ered the ground everywhere. I knew 
right then and there that classes would 
be cancelled. As I went back up to my 
room I met several of my dorm mates 
celebrating the fact that class was can- 
celled, all of which agreed that they 
were going back to bed. 

Turner Hall was quiet for most of 
the morning, but things quickly picked 
up steam after 3 p.m.. This was the 
time that everybody started to go out 
and play in the snow. There were nu- 
merous football games, snowball fights 
and sledding taking place. As was evi- 
dent by the full parking lot, not a lot of 
people went out with their vehicles. 
Some students, however, drove to the 
video store and picked up much needed 
entertainment. As the roads were not 
cleared of snow, popular sentiment was 
that classes for the next day would be 
cancelled. 

I talked to the individuals of Turner 
Hall to see what else they did with the 
whole day free to do whatever they 
wanted. I talked to several people about 


what they did with their free time. Most 
of the common answers were sleeping, 
watching television and playing in the 
snow. Others however, had different 
plans. 

Since the common train of thought 
was that school would be cancelled the 
next day, the majority of the dorm hall 
decided to celebrate. After 1 1 p.m., 
things were in full swing as far as hav- 
ing a good time. However, the evening 
did not go flawless. Tension between 
roommates and lovers mounted. As a 
result, bitter arguments could be heard 
up and down the halls. 

The next day came to find Shep- 
herd College on a two-hour delay. Dis- 
appointed with no cancellation of class, 
the residents of Turner Hall slowly 
awoke and headed for class. 

• Classifieds • Classifieds • 

TRAVEL 

GO! #1 Internet-based company offering 
WHOLESALE Spring Break packages! 
Guaranteed Lowest Price! 1-800-367-1252 
www. springbreakdirect . com 

SPRING BREAK 2000! Bahamas. Jamaica. 
Florida. Call USA Spring Break for a free 
brochure, rates and ask how you can GO 

FOR FREE! ASK ABOUT OUR LAST 
MINUTE SPECIALS!! 1-888-777^4642 
www.usaspringbneak.com 

To Place a Classified Ad Call 876-5377. 

Reduced Rates for Shepherd College Students, 
Faculty and Staff. 
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New Hotspot in a Cool Place . . . Underground 


Stonewall’s Line Up 

Monday — Karaoke 
Tuesday — Darter’s leagues 
Wednesday — College Night 
Thursday — Blues Bands 
Friday/Saturday — DJ’s and local bands 


by Jamie Crouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

No one would have believed 
that the basement of Tony’s Pizza 
Den would be transformed within a 
matter of mere months into an un- 
derground hotspot of Shepherds- 
town. 

In September, Tony’s Pizza 
Den owner Raymond Staubs intro- 
duced Stonewall’s Bar to the pub- 
lic. 

Stepping down the hardwood 
stairs into the entrance of 
Stonewall’s is just like walking into 
an inner-city club; a whole different 
atmosphere is presented The walls 
are made of chipped stone and shiny 
hardwood covers the floor. A ciga- 
rette machine stands proudly against 
the wall and two fraternity paddles 
adorn the wall as the single piece of 
entrance decor. The feeling is to- 


tally cool, collected and comfortable. 

Two Decembers ago, the idea 
of Stonewall’s was put into motion 
The construction started in snow and 
ice by digging out a four-foot hole 
and bringing a bulldozer into the rear 
basement of the building. The chal- 
lenge was to make the 6 '/ 2 -foot ceil- 
ing soar to 10 feet. One hundred 
and fifty 10-ton truckloads of dirt 
were removed from the basement 
area The ceiling is now 1 0 feet, five 
inches high. 

Glass doors lead up stone steps 
and into the backyard area, where a 
future garden enclosure complete 
with a patio, flowers, trees, swings 
and a barbecue grill is planned for 
the spring. There are even prospects 
of a Tiki bar on the patio 

Stonewall’s offers a complete 
line of liquor — at least, everything 
that is available in West Virginia, said 
Staubs. The four bartenders are top- 


notch, according to Staubs — “You 
want it, you name it, you got it!” 
The only entrance to 
Stonewall’s is through the front door 
of Tony’s. The glass doors leading 
to the patio are an exit only for the 
garden. Anyone 2 1 and older is per- 
mitted into the bar Staubs stated, 
“Occasionally we let under-21 in.” 
He calmly added, “We limit what we 
let in We don’t let any more in than 
we can watch.” Stonewall’s does 
not cater to underage drinking, 
Staubs said. 


Stonewall’s has received rave 
reviews thus far. It’s a place to hang 
out and relax every day of the week. 
Many people are surprised with the 
appearance. No one thought that the 
idea would become a reality, but 
Staubs said that it took a lot of hard 
work and determination for the idea 
to become a reality. 

“Most people come in and take 
a gander and they say ‘Man, I 
would’ve thought this was just a hole 
in the ground,’ ” Staubs chuckled 


Week With the White House: ^ Volunteer’s Journal of the First Day 


by Leslie White 
Picket Staff Writer 

6 a m., Monday, Jan. 3 

There was an air of excitement 
hovering around the Butcher Cen- 
ter before the Israeli-Syrian Peace 
Talks began. The State Departments 
Foreign News Service people. Dr. 
Doug Cooper, a fellow volunteer 
and associate professor of education, 
and myself were waiting for the flood 
of journalists who would be coming 
in from all over the world to start 
pouring in upon us. Before the jour- 
nalists came to the Press Filing Cen- 
ter, Cooper and I checked the phones 
to make sure they were working, and 
I had to post signs all over the Frank 
Arts Center, which was being used 
as the press briefing center I 
couldn’t quite understand why there 
had to be a sign every five feet, but 
then it was explained to me that jour- 
nalists are kind of like sheep or small 
children, and that if the signs weren’t 
posted properly then they would 
easily become lost. 

8:30 a m 

After doing the prep work, I 
found out that l was going to be 
working with the White House for 


the remainder of the day. I worked 
with Stephanie Jones, task force 
coordinator, to help her set up the 
press area in front of the baseball 
field where President Clinton would 
be landing. I tried to get a quote 
from Stephanie, but she stated that 
she was to be “transparent.” She 
explained that it was their job [White 
House Task Force] to make sure that 
everything went smoothly, but they 
were not to be quoted. 

10 a m. 

After setting up the press cen- 
ter, I was then shuffled down to the 
front entrance of East Campus 
where I would be working with the 
Secret Service to check incoming 
journalists for credentials and to 
make sure they knew where they 
were going There I learned an in- 
teresting fact about the Secret Ser- 
vice: the same groups of men are not 
always with the president, but in- 
stead they are rotated When they 
are not guarding the President, they 
work as a task force that targets spe- 
cific countries that are heavily in- 
volved with crimes in the United 
States. For example, the agent that 
I was working with tracked a Nige- 
riancrjmp rine in. 


11 am. 

I then went back to the press 
area in front of the baseball field to 
make sure that none of the regular 
journalists tried to sneak into the 
area that was designated for the 
press pool. In approximately an 
hour, the president would be land- 
_ ing. I noticed that the roof of Miller 
Hall was swarming with counter- 
snipers. I couldn’t resist taking a pic- 
ture even though I knew I wasn’t 
allowed to I then witnessed a prime 
example of a photographer acting 
like a small child This woman threw 
a fit because she could not get the 
perfect shot The reason that she 
could not get “the perfect shot” was 
because she had waited too long to 
get down to the press area to set up 
(Some people were there by nine 
a m.) I had very little pity for her, 
and even less after she started name 
calling 

12:15-12:30 p.m. 

The choppers carrying the 
president and his cabinet touched 
down, causing a huge amount of 
wind, dust and debris to fly every- 
where The fencing that we had put 
up blew back and hit a couple of re- 
porter^ and myself I had to quickly ; 


grab the fencing and hold it to the 
post until the wind stopped blow- 
ing. This was not fun. 

After stepping off the chopper, 
the president smiled, waved, jumped 
into the motorcade and drove off. 1 
have to say that those were some of 
the most exciting moments in my life 
(which isn’t saying much about my 
life, I know). 

2 p.m. 

I went to a State Department 
Press Briefing in the Frank Arts Cen- 
ter Jamie Rubin, State Department 
Spokesperson, stated that they did 
not expect the Israeli-Syrian peace 
talks to achieve a core agreement. 
They hoped that the peace talks in 
Shepherdstown would help Israel 
and Syria decide what their core is- 
sues were. I’ve seen Jamie Ruben 
many times on the news. I must say 
he looks even better in person. 

Working with the State Depart- 
ment and the White House was an 
exciting experience I got a glimpse 
of what it was like to be behind the 
scenes; while it was exciting for me, 
it must get boring for the people who 
do it everyday I have to say that 
the first day was the most interest- 
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Shepherdstown Remembers Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 


Erin Delullo spoke 
about multi-cultural 
issues at the MLK 
Convocation. 


year. 


“I remember where I was 
when Dr. King died,” said Sharon 
Kipetz, vice president of Student 
Affairs, during a brief salutation. 
“King would be 
pleased to see us all 
here together, forming 
a community.” 

Audience 
members ranged from 
local clergymen to 
college staff and 
faculty to students, all 
brought together to 
commemorate the 
birthday of Dr. King 
and to remember his 
message of unity, equality, and 
nonviolent protest on Sunday, Jan. 
16 at 6 p.m. 

To commemorate the work of 
Dr. King, the Rev. Stanley Jones of 
Shepherdstown was awarded the 
First Annual Martin Luther King 
Jr. Community Service Award. The 
award, presented by the Rev. Ernest 
Lyles of Shepherd College 
Multicultural Student Services, 
was accepted on behalf of Jones by 
the Rev. G. T. Schramm. Schramm 
is the pastor at Trinity Episcopal 
Church, which hosted the 13 th 
annual public Convocation 
hononng Martin Luther King Jr. 
The convocation was sponsored by 
the Shepherdstown Ministerial 
Association and Shepherd College. 

“If Stan were here he would 
be grateful,” Schramm said upon 
accepting the award, “but he would 
also remind us of the work that still 
needed to be done.” 

The convocation felt like a 
scene out of Dr. King’s own 
pastoral career, with the clapping 
of hands to the beat of the music 
and the shouts of “Amen!” from the 
audience members There was a 
warm feeling from the audience of 
mixed races and nationalities, 
proving that King’s teachings and 
ideas of unity and tolerance have 
taken us far. 

“Nothing would have 


delighted Dr. King more than United Methodist Church, 
seeing you all here,” Schramm said This year ’s convocation began 

of the audience. “So many people with a reading from the Holy Koran 
breaking down all sorts of barriers; by Shepherd student Fatou Darboe, 



this is what King stood for ” 

“It’s important to remember 
that King was first a son of the 
church, giving his life to 
Christ, the Prince of 
>■ Peace,” said the Rev. 
Randall Tremba, 
president of the 
Shepherdstown 
£> Ministerial Association. 
The association began 
the convocation with 
the assistance of 
Shepherd College. The 
convocation is held m a 
different church every 
Past hosts for the event 
include the New St United 
Methodist Church, Shepherdstown 
Presbyterian Church and Asbury 



followed by a 
reading of one of 
King’s favorite 
biblical passages, 

“I-Corinthians 
13,” Schramm 
then welcomed 
the audience to 
the convocation. 

The three- 
year-old 
Jefferson County 
Multicultural 
Choir provided 
entertainment, 
singing “El 

Shaddai” and “Now is the Time.” 
In addition to the choir 
performance, the Shepherdstown 
Junior High School Jazz band 


Shepherdstown 
Ministerial Association 
president Randall 
Tremba gives a brief 
speech on Dr King s 
religious teachings. 


performed many pieces, including 
a hit from jazz and swing legend 
Count Basie. The entertainment 
was concluded by a dance troupe 
from the after-school 
learning group Project 
Excel with their 
performance of a Brazilian 
dance titled “God 
Provides.” 

“Among monetary 
donations. Project Excel is 
one of Stan’s greatest local 
accomplishments,” Lyles 
said upon presenting the 
award. The audience’s 
enthusiasm for the Project 
Excel Dance Troupe and for 
the many contributions the 
Rev. Jones has made showed 
that he is truly making a difference 
in the community. Although he was 
absent, the Rev. Jones received a 
standing ovation from the audience. 


Look What’s New at 
Shepherd College! 

Huntington is proud to announce the installation of a new 
Automated Teller Machine inside the Student Union. 

• Access your money 24-hours a day, 7 days a week. 

• Do most of your routine banking transactions right on 
campus. 

When you’re on the go, stop by the Huntington ATM first. 

• No monthly maintenance fee. * 

• Unlimited MAC® or CIRRUS® cash withdrawals with 
no Huntington ATM fees. 

• No fee unlimited point-of-sale purchases. 

• Free VISA® Check Card. 

• No minimum balance required. 

Call (304) 267-8927 for more information or visit one of our convenient locations. 


% Huntington 

Banking. Investments. Insurance. 


♦Excess usage fees and direct line call fees will be waived for as long as you are an actively enrolled student. Other charges 
may apply. Member FDIC. Huntington© and Huntington Bank® are Federally registered service marks of Huntington 
Bancshares Incorporated. ©2000 Huntington Bancshares Incorporated 
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Senior Stage: Ethics and Technique Concern These Students 


by Tim Kamer 

Picket Staff Writer 

This is the first article of a series 
that is meant to capture a diversity > of 
graduating seniors in their own light 
as they undertake the stern task of 
budding their future lives and careers. 



Elizabeth Abramson 

She said nothing of the cold and 
snow. Elizabeth Abramson grew up 
on the race rioting streets of South 
Central Los Angles. 

Witnessing racial tensions 
through out high school in LA., Liz 
became fascinated by what drives 
people to violence. Is there reasoning 
behind violent acts, and can they be 
justifiable? 

Starting college at the age of 1 7, 
Liz majors in history and minors in 
English. The East Coast’s historical 
richness drew her here. She says 
people in L A. live hollow lives com- 
pared to Shepherdtonians. Liz was 
won over by the camaraderie between 
people in Shepherdstown, which is 
what she values the most about her 


college experience. “It’s real. There 
are nice people,” she exclaims with 
wide eyes and raised eyebrows. “There 
is a world outside of L A !” 

Studying history, Liz gathers 
facts and postulates ideas about how 
civilization roars into violence at times. 
The violent acts that sometimes become 
civilization show an aspect of human 
nature that goes without saying. 

Liz is currently working on an 
honors thesis about the legal structure 
developed in Nazi Germany that iso- 
lated the Jewish population. The Ho- 
| locaust interests her because there was 
=3 no reason for it. “Ordinary people like 
^ you and I were persuaded to commit 
i: atrocities,” she says. 

< A skeptic about religion, Liz does 
f not concern herself with spiritual mat- 
J ters such as transcendence. “I don’t 
^ spend much time thinking about what 
I can’t figure out,” she said as she 
sipped hot cocoa in the Ram’s Den. 

Ethical questions that surround the 
practice of administering justice is what 
is important to her. America’s need to 
affirm its concept ofjustice is of an acute 
interest to her. Liz has applied to 1 1 
law schools. She’s not sure, though, 
what kind of law she’d like to study. 

Liz dates a former center for the 
Rams who gets angry with her if she 
cuts class. She is a bit worried about 
their survival when she leaves for law 
school. Liz feels strongly about estab- 
lishing herself in the world before she 
makes any commitments. 

Like most Americans, Liz is self- 
conscious about her appearance. From 
a lower middle class family, Liz spends 
more time studying than anything else. 


Dinners out with her boyfriend are the 
times she treasures most. 



Mike Davis 

Naked youths arrested in ex- 
changing an apple. Mike Davis sym- 
bolically captures, in an almost life size 
drawing, the life and death of a mo- 
ment by depicting the youths’ rise and 
fall from the moment of exchange. 

This piece is one of the few the- 
matic drawings Mike has done, and he 
hesitates to call it art. Mike firmly be- 
lieves in perfecting his technique first, 
before he can paint or draw something 
worthy of being called art. He aspires 
to be like the masters. “The act of 
drawing is what it’s all about,” he says. 

The studies of nudes and still lifes 
that fill his studio exhibit his devotion 
to faithfully rendering an object as it 
appears. Like a physicist that pains- 
takingly performs experiment after ex- 
periment to observe the natural laws 
of the universe, Mike does study after 
study to realize on paper the exact con- 
tours of the human body. 

At 22, Mike has a substantial body 
of work He will graduate with a BFA 
in painting. The Clarion Hotel commis- 


sions him at times to do portraits. 

Mike appreciates the craft of 
drawing and painting. He likes to draw 
and feels there does not need to be a 
reason for doing so. “There is no rea- 
son for really anything,” he says. 

A drawer’s drawer, Mike feels he 
-does not need to shock or make a state- 
Jment. Self-portraits done with a mirror 
£ speak of themselves. As perceptive art- 
Jist, Mike can distinguish between the 
^ image and what people read into an 
j^image. What is most impressive about 
2 Mike is that he refrains from calling 
£ himself an artist. He seems humbled 
before the magnificence of life. 

Not rushing his art, Mike allows 
his technique to bloom so that his art 
will be mature and ripe. He exercises 
patience and seems confident he will 
progress. 

Mike is not concerned with mak- 
ing a living from drawing or painting. 
He says he just wants to do it all his 
life. He has had no great spiritual rev- 
elation regarding his work, but he in- 
tuits that painting and drawing live 
within him, and that it feels right to do 
His own creative spirit is a mystery to 
him. The life of the artist is primarily 
a solitary engagement with life, yet may 
lead to a rapture and gratification 
unfound anywhere else. 

Money doesn’t seem to be an is- 
sue, even this close to graduation 

Mike credits Shepherd with help- 
ing him to define the direction of his 
life. But he frowns the art department’s 
push to make cutting edge, contempo- 
rary works. Learning technique is what 
is important to Mike in the classroom 
setting. First thing’s first. 


Women’s Studies Speakers— Series Begins with Myth 


by Tami Watkins 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Shepherd College 
women’s studies minor program is 
proud to announce their lecture se- 
ries is going to begin this month and 
will continue throughout the spring 
semester. This year the general 
theme of each lecture will be an ex- 
ploration of the different ways 
women have been viewed in contem- 
porary society as well as in the past 

The series, put together by the 
women’s studies board, will present 
its first speaker. Dr Kay Retzlaff 
discussing “Women in Mythology” 
on Feb 7 at 8:30 p m in Reynolds 
Hall Her lecture will focus on myths 
where women are predominate and 


how mythology is used in a culture. 
RetzlafT s recent book, “Women of 
Mythology,” will also be available 
for sale and signing. 

The lecture series will continue 
to introduce new topics by present- 
ing Dr James G Greenlee, chair of 
the department of history at Memo- 
rial University of Newfoundland, on 
March 3 at 8:30 p m. in the 
Cumberland Room Greenlee’s pre- 
sentation, “Feminization of the Brit- 
ish Missionary Movement 1870- 
1914,” will examine such topics as 
why women were excluded from the 
overseas force, the percentage of 
women in the missionary overseas 
force and the feminine growth and 
influence in the missionary move- 
ment. 


The lecture series will conclude 
with Amy Conroy on April 3 in the 
Cumberland Room at 8:30 p.m. 
Conroy, the chief operations officer 
at the League of Conservation Vot- 
ers, will examine the motivations of 
voters, especially women voters. 

From ancient literature to poli- 
tics, the Women’s Studies Lectures 
Series presents a diverse range of 
academic fields. “We’re hoping to 
reach everyone,” said Dr. Betty 
Ellzey, professor of English and co- 
coordinator of the women’s studies 
minor “We wanted to get a range 
across academic fields so that we are 
going from mythology, history and 
political science ” 

After holding a lecture series 
last spring that featured feminist 


speaker Kate Millett, the women’s 
studies minor wanted to continue to 
raise awareness of women’s issues. 

“We want to raise issues to 
make people start thinking about the 
roles that women have played, and 
how the culture and society effect 
those roles ultimately, how 
women can effect their society as 
well,” Ellzey said. 

Each speaker will be featured 
on Mondays at 8:30 p.m and will 
also be doing a presentation in the 
Introduction to Women’s Studies 
classes. The women’s studies pro- 
gram invites any student or commu- 
nity member to become a part of this 
program Those interested should 
contact Ellzey at 876-5208 or Dr. 
Anders Henriksson at 876-5329 
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Flamenco Dancers Kick Up 


by Stephny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

On Friday, Jan. 28, the snow 
outside the Frank Arts Center could 
not compete with the heat generated 
by the Carlota Santana Spanish 
Dance Company. 

The seven member company, 
consisting of five dancers, a singer 
and a guitarist, warmed up the night 
with a love story told through the 
art of flamenco. The performers, all 
trained since childhood, functioned 
together like a single organism. 
Staying in perfect rhythm, the danc- 
ers, guitarist and singer turned their 
hands, feet and thighs into instru- 
ments of percussion and beauty. 

Wearing costumes that reflect 
the origin of flamenco, which stems 
from a combination of the Moorish, 
Jewish and Gypsy cultures, the per- 
formers dazzled the sold-out audi- 
ence with rapid and graceful foot- 
work. Although the dancers rarely 
touched one another, an atmosphere 
of eroticism permeated the air. Their 
hands, eyes and sexy form-fitting 
costumes revealed the passion of the 
dancers. Perhaps, the religious and 
traditional values of the cultures 
from which flamenco originated 
could account for the minimal 
amount of body contact used in the 
dance. 

After the intermission, a dras- 
tic change in mood occurred as 


themes of romantic tragedy, desola- 
tion and death became prominent. 
Gone were the flowing, loose hair- 
styles and brightly colored dresses 
of Clarita Filgueiras, Sarita Erde and 
Laura Montes, three of the female 
dancers. In their place were severe 
buns and black dresses that suited 
the themes of the “Soleares,” which 
are “the essence and root of fla- 
menco.” 

The change in mood did not 
last long because Carlota Santana, 
the founder of the company, 
emerged in a golden dress to dance 
for the audience and to usher in the 
last phase of the performance, the 
“por bulerlas” or “jam session.” 
This session allowed each performer 
the chance to show off his or her spe- 
cialty. As Santana danced, Antonio 
Rey crooned to her in his throaty raw 
voice, and Amir-John Haddad se- 
duced her with his melodic guitar. 
After Santana’s solo, the dancers 
cheered each other on with hand 
clapping and calls and urged each 
featured soloist to implement faster 
and more difficult moves. 

Enjoying the talent of the 
Carlota Santana Spanish Dance 
company was a great way to heat up 
an icy Friday night for many Shep- 
herd College students, staff and 
community members. Along with 
viewing a great performance, they 
were involved in the breaking down 
of boundaries between cultures. 


Some Dust as the Heat Rises 



Carlota Santana and her Spanish dance company excited audience members with 
their flaming flamenco at a recent PASS event. 


Music Performances 1999-2000 Season 

For the most up-to-date information visit www.shepherd.edu/musicweb 
or call extension x5555. 

Performing Arts Series at Shepherd (PASS) 

February 1 6 Arkansas Rep Theatre Company, 

“Blues in the Night” 

March 28 The Saint Louis Brass Quintet 


Polaroid People in Graphic Graffiti: New Images in the CAC 


by Virginia Armstrong 
Picket Staff Writer 


Rick Bruner’s photographic 
exhibit “People” opened in the Cre- 
ative Arts Center Gallery on the 
evening of Jan. 19. This is a com- 
pilation of the work done over his 
semester-long sabbatical, where he 
continued to develop his technique 
of layering photographs and tex- 
tures. 

Bruner, as he writes in his art- 
ists statement, “combines new signs, 
new marks (spray paint and graffiti), 
yet also acknowledges the artistic 
past (Cubism) for his images.” De- 
scribing his pieces, he writes that 
they have “an unmistakably graphic 
clarity, a sense of purpose and mes- 


sage, and yet are elusive to those 
who demand a literal straightfor- 
ward artistic artist’s statement.” 

Bruner uses a method of 
double exposure, which creates an 
almost holographic effect. He 
brings out Cubist style in his work 
by using eight-by-ten Polaroid im- 
ages in a grid-like fashion in order 
to make up the whole piece. In each 
piece, there are two figures, show- 
ing either separate poses of a single 
figure or couples, adding to the com- 
plexity of each piece. He layers 
these images of figures with a spray 
paint textured background, creating 
texture over the images with pastels 
and emphasizing areas of the image. 

This exhibit will be showing 
until Feb. 1 1 . This extensive series 





Bruner's Polaroid pastels and painted people can he seen in the CAC gallery until Feb. 11. 

was brought together with a viewed Monday through Friday 
semester’s devotion to its develop- from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sundays 
ment. Bruner’s exhibit can be from 2 p.m. until 6 p.m. 
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What’s Poppin’: Bob Marley , The Sheila Divine , Mix Master Mike 


by R.M. Swope 

Picket Staff Writer 

“One good thing about mu- 
sic, when it hits, you feel no 
pain.” —Bob Marley 

Music is a common bond 
among people. No matter who 
you are, you probably have a fa- 
vorite artist or group that makes 
you smile when you hear them. 
My duty is to let you, the masses, 
know what is hot in popular mu- 
sic today. This ain’t MTV and I 
am certainly not Carson Daly, so 
don't expect to see the Backstreet 
Boys or Kid Rock in my column, 
because like Marilyn Manson in 
a Baptist Church, they’re not 
there. Sorry. 

Bob Marley 
“Songs of Freedom ” 

Tuff Gong/Island Records 
decided to reissue “Songs of Free- 
dom” from Bob Marley. The first 
time it was released, it went out 
of print and the only way to get it 
was to surf Ebay for a few hours 
and try your auctioning skills. At 
the end of the night, you may have 
gotten it, but at a price of $1000. 
Well, now you can get your hands 
on this piece of history for only 
about $65 at most music stores. 
It has four CDs worth of positive, 
upbeat, Jamaican reggae classics 
and rarities. 

Why is this CD poppin’? 
Well, unlike the hundreds of hid- 
eous reggae-pop, dancehall-rap 
and ska-punk bands out there that 


are just going through the mo- 
tions, this compilation is the real 
deal. Marley was way ahead of 
his time, mixing ska. rocksteady, 
dancehall, reggae, pop and r & b 
together into positive vibrations. 
This set will show the new dogs 
classic tricks. Also, hip-hop stars 
such as Wyclef Jean. Lauryn Hill 
and Buju Banton throw a lot of 
Jamaican style music into their 
mix, and the kids love it. This is 
a perfect time for Marley to come 
full circle with songs such as 
“Simmer Down,” “No Woman No 
Cry,” “Africa Unite,” and “Is This 
Love?.” The set is completed by 
a beautiful and very spiritual 97- 
page booklet (much like how 
Renee Zelweger completed Tom 
Cruise in “Jerry Maguire”). It fea- 
tures full color pictures of Marley 
and friends and gives a complete 
history of Marley’s life and reggae 
music. This is classic material for 
modern times. 

The Sheila Divine 
“New Parade ” 

Roadrunner, the record label 
that gave the long-haired masses 
such metal bands as Type O Nega- 
tive, The Misfits, Coal Chamber, 
Sepultura and Biohazard, is now 
adding some other genres of mu- 
sic to their roster. Recently, they 
signed some Southern-fried rap- 
pers to their label, in addition to 
some punk bands and some emo- 
tional modern rock bands. 

Today, I am going to stick 
with the emotional modern rock 


of The Sheila Divine. This Bos- 
ton trio's debut “New Parade” is 
amazing. It shakes up modern 
music by taking old-school ele- 
ments and mixing them with a lot 
of emotion and energy. If you 
could put yourself in the shoes of 
that crazy Creole chef on PBS and 
add equal ingredients of 1980s 
new wave, modern rock, emo rock 
and flat out rock n' roll, your re- 
sult would be The Sheila Divine. 

This is an album that you can 
listen to everyday for the rest of 
your life and not get bored with 
it. In fact, you could probably find 
some new surprises with each lis- 
ten. 

The album reminds me of the 
movie “American Pie.” Most 
viewers remember the “warm, 
apple pie,” but who remembers 
the subtle, but funny, “Hey Stiller, 
how's the pale ale?” Classic. The 
Sheila Divine’s album is like 
“American Pie.” One song is the 
"pale ale." Another tune is “band 
camp.” 

As Forrest Gump said, life’s 
like a box of chocolates. You 
never know what yer gonna git. 
This album is not typical. It has a 
lot of surprises in the mix. They 
combine catchy hooks, melody, 
Morrissey-esque vocal stylings 
and tons of emotion. If you are a 
fan of Morrissey, Radiohead, the 
Smiths, Sunny Day Real Estate, 
the Goo Goo Dolls and/or Quick- 
sand. then gallop to the store and 
pick this up. You will not be dis- 
appointed. 


Mix Master Mike 
“Anti-Theft Device ” 

MTV remarked that last year 
was the year of hip-hop. Actu- 
ally, they are wrong. Y2K is the 
year of hip-hop. The Beastie 
Boys, Pharaohe Monche, Mos 
Def, Company Flow, Xzibit, Dr. 
Dre, Eminem and the Roots are 
taking us into the next millen- 
nium. They are bringing hip-hop 
back from the grave that Puff 
Daddy, Mase and Master P dug. 
It ain’t about East vs. West for 
these up-and-comers; it is about 
the culture and representin’. The 
year 2000 will also see the con- 
tinued rise of the DJ, which leads 
me to my final review. 

Mix Master Mike is back 
with “Anti-Theft Device.” This 
album is poppin’ because Mike 
has been recording and steady- 
touring with the Beastie Boys. He 
also fronts the group Invisibl 
Skratch Piklz. With the new 
metal scene all the rage with Korn 
and Limp Bizkit at the forefront 
and the boy-band explosion mov- 
ing along, hip-hop and 
electronica are not getting enough 
recognition. “Anti-Theft Device' 1 
combines hip-hop and some ele- 
ments of electronica into a coher- 
ent mix of urban warfare for the 
ears, mind and soul. With a mix- 
ture of ambience, drum n’ bass, 
hip-hop, trip-hop and heavy sam- 
pling, Mike brings a 31 -track al- 
bum that will make electronic- 
headz dance and hip-hop-head/, 
freestyle over the intense beats 
and samples. Mike samples ev- 
eryone from Dr. Evil of “Austin 
Powers” fame, Busta Rhymes, Ice 
Cube and several others. 

Here’s some rhymes in honor 
of a DJ legend: if hip-hop was ice 
hockey, Puff Daddy wouldn’t be 
able to score / on the other hand, 
Mix Master Mike just pulled a hat 
trick / so pick up his new album 
at the store. 

What’s Poppin’ is a new 
A&E feature that will run every 
issue. It will feature news and 
views from the music world. 


Frank Center for Creative Arts Gallery Exhibition Season 1999-2000 

January 1 2- February 1 1 

Rick Bruner. Annual exhibition of a selected 
Department of Art Faculty Member 

February 14-March 10 

Steven John Philips, Baltimore, Md- 
Photography based on figures in imaginary worlds 

March 13- April 6 

American Institute of Graphic Arts-Design 
Exhibition 

April 1 0- April 28 

Annual Student Honors Exhibition- Juried 

May 3 -May 14 

r 

Annual Graduating Seniors Exhibition 
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Need that textbook today? Only 
your local college bookstore has 
it right now — in the exact 
edition your professor specified 
and at a fair, reasonable price. 
No shipping charges, no hassles, 
no delays. From textbooks to 
T-shirts, supplies to software, 
we’ve got just what you need, 
whenever you need it. 

It 

SHEPHERD COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 
LOCATED IN COLLEGE CENTER 

www.shepherdbook.com 

A Member of the National Association of College Stores 
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Lady Rams: 6 game Winning Streak 


the team has adjusted ex- 
tremely well. In fact, the Rams 
have won all of their games 
played there so far. making 
their WVIAC record 6-2. 

Jennifer Chapman, a sec- 
ond year player for the Rams, 
has been dominating her guard 
position, averaging 21 points 
a game and out-playing her 
competitors both defensively 
and offensively. Chapman's 
outstanding ball control 
helped hoist her team past 
Charleston 79-59. where she 
had a career high 25 points. 
Her domination continued as 


Upcoming Home Games 

Feb. 7 Women’s and Men’s Basketball 

Host: West Liberty 

Feb. 10 Women’s and Men’s Basketball 

Host: Wheeling Jesuit 

Feb. 19 Women’s and Men’s Basketball 

Host: Fairmont 

Feb. 24 Women’s and Men’s Basketball 

Host: Alderson-Broaddus 


by Melissa S mouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Lady Rams basketball 
team has crushed their last six 
opponents, boosting their 
record to an outstanding 10-6 
and setting them up for the fi- 
nal half of an exciting, win- 
ning season. 

After the inconvenient sur- 
prise of finding the Butcher 
Center’s gym floor too dam- 
aged for play, the women have 
found themselves playing their 
home games at Martinsburg 
High School. Coach Blose said 
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Antar Parkman is the Picket's Athlete for the month of January. 
Parkman is an integral [tart of Ram Basketball as Coach Alexander 
plays him for over 32 minutes a game. Parkman is second in the 
WVIAC in scoring with 20.8 points per game. His 53 percent Jietd 
goal percentage earns him a 13'" ranking in the conference as well. 
Congratulations to Antar Parkman, our Student Athlete of the Month. 

The Sports Editor of the Picket chooses the Athlete of the Month 
with input from the coaches of Shepherd College. 


the women rolled over WV 
State 74-60. and WVU Tech 
71-65. in which she scored 
over 20 points in both. 

Center Starter Stephanie 
Schwandt has been continuing 
to beat her opposition to the 
boards, averaging seven re- 
bounds a game. Schwandt cre- 
ates great movement under- 
neath and produces many scor- 
ing opportunities for her team- 
mates. Her domination of the 
paint pushed her team past 
Davis & Elkins 53-42. where 
she shared game highs of 12 
points with Toni DeStefano. 
Schwandt's determination per- 
sisted as the Lady Rams took 
Glenville State 74-60. 

Toni DeStefano has con- 
tinued to step up her game, be- 
coming an enormous threat of- 
fensively. DeStefano led her 
team with a team high 21 
points in their win over WV 


Wesleyan 83-67. 

The Lady Rams are a 
strong team with a lot of de- 
termination. The second half 
of the season will prove to be 
exciting, but a challenge with 
all but one of their games be- 
ing conference games. The 
team is hoping to be in first or 
second seed going into the 
playoffs. The Rams feel they 
are ready. By taking one game 
at a time, they prepare for their 
next victory. 

The women’s next home 
game will be a conference 
game against West Liberty on 
Feb. 7 at Martinsburg High 
School. Tip off will be at 5: 1 5 
p.m. The Rams played the 
Lady Hilltoppers in December, 
losing by only one point, 64- 
65. This should be an intense 
game. So, get out and support 
your Shepherd women’s bas- 
ketball team. 


Sharp Shooting and Stellar 
“D” Lead the Rams to Victory 


by Dino Chapman 

Picket Staff Writer 

Rams Declaw Bobcats 85- 
79 with Ram defense causing 
turnover after turnover. Shep- 
herd Men’s Basketball looked 
impressive against WVWC 
throughout the entire game. 
After the first five minutes, the 
Rams took and kept the lead. 
The relentless Rams defense 
yielded many fast break points. 

An outstanding example 
shown by Demond Tapscott 
came when he stole the ball and 
went the entire length of the 
floor for an easy lay-up and the 
foul. A key moment in the sec- 
ond half came when Fitzpatrick 
and Parkman forced two 
consecutive turnovers ending a 
Bobcat run that cut the Shep- 


herd lead to four, 57-53. 

The crowd rose to its feet 
when Ryan Jones threw a long 
pass to Tapscott for a high Hy- 
ing slam, extending Shepherd’s 
lead to nine with 8:13 to go in 
the game. 

Another crowd pleasing 
play happened when Tapscott 
stole the ball and hit Fitzpatrick 
who fed it back to Tapscott for 
an easy 2 points. Antar Parkman 
continued his scoring frenzy 
with more than 20 points on the 
day. 

With Shepherd swarming 
to the basket in their black and 
yellow jerseys, they looked like 
killer bees at the hive. Coach 
Alexander and his killer bee de- 
fense have a good shot at win- 
ning the conference with con- 
tinued defensive play. 


Sports 


Celebrating 104 Years of Service to the Community Feature 



Women’s 
basketball game 


See pg. 19 



Blues in the 
Night a big hit. 


See pg. 13 
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Chair Changes 
in SGA 


A Lesson in Finance: Granny D Visits 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

After the unexpected dismissal of 
Multicultural Chair Natasha 
Jeremiejczyk, SGA has nominated Ernie 
Lyles to the position, which went be- 
fore SGA for approval on Tuesday. 

According to SGA President 
Megan Costello, Jeremiejczyk was 
fired due in part to a scheduling con- 
flict. “One part of our job is to attend 
meetings, like senate meetings and ex- 
ecutive meetings,” Costello said. 
“However, this is a personnel issue, 
and I can’t comment on all of the rea- 
sons.” 

Jeremiejczyk claims that she was 
fired for missing a Martin Luther King 
weekend meeting. “I clarified this with 
Megan through e-mail,” Jeremiejczyk 
said. “She kept saying k yes, it’s because 
you missed the meeting’.” Jeremiejczyk, 
who feels that she was wronged in this 
decision, has filed grievance claims. 

The SGA began the search for a 
new multicultural chair in early Febru- 
ary. In the meantime, Vice President 
Patrick Kirby has temporarily taken 
over the position. 

“I’ve been in contact with the dif- 
ferent multicultural groups on campus,” 
Kirby said. “I’ve been trying to do stu- 
dent outreach and to continue the dia- 
logue between multicultural groups.” 

Costello and Kirby both report that 
the firing came without the consulta- 
tion of the executive board. Although 
the Senate must approve all nominations, 
firing and appraisal is the job of the presi- 
dent alone. 

“It is the president’s responsibility 
to appoint student positions,” said Dr. 
Sharon Kipetz, vice-president of Stu- 
dent Services, who also acts as advisor 
to the SGA executive board. “It is also 
the president’s responsibility to make de- 
cisions about the effectiveness of each 
position. Megan was not acting against 
any of the rules.” 

Costello said: “Problems arose from 
the fact that there aren’t any specific 
guidelines for the job.” Despite this con- 

cont’d on pg5 


Sitting in her motor vehicle outside 
of O’Hurley’s General Store eating 
pizza, 90-year-old Doris Haddock feels 
so strongly about her cause for cam- 
paign finance reform that she is walk- 
ing across the entire country. 

Haddock, better known to her 
grandchildren and now half of America 
as Granny D, has walked nearly 3,000 
miles, meeting and greeting Americans 
that believe in her cause. She arrived 
in Shepherdstown bn Feb. 14, putting 
her less than 60 miles away from her 
goal to rally on the steps of 
Washington’s Capitol Building. 

While in Shepherdstown, Granny D 
took a break from her massive trek to 
speak on Wednesday, Feb. 15 at 7:30 
p.m. to a full Reynolds Hall audience. 
Accompanied by three young men who 
work behind the scenes helping her, 
Granny D donned a straw hat and an 
orange reflective jacket covered with 
pins she received from mayors from all 
over the U.S.A. 

Calling her a “great crusader of jus- 
tice,” West Virginia Secretary of State 
Ken Hechler introduced Granny D to 
the audience. Their friendship has con- 
siderable ties. On her web site, Granny 
D invited anyone interested in campaign 
finance reform and willing to pay his or 
her own way to join her for the long 
hike. Accepting her invitation, Hechler 
donated funds to purchase her first trav- 
eling vehicle and has walked 500 miles 
with heron the journey. 

Speaking for under an hour, she 
claimed that “soft money” (money con- 
tributed by rich individuals or corpora- 
tions to parties, then passed on to presi- 
dential candidates) inhibits citizens’ po- 
litical efficacy. “Our democracy is go- 
ing down the drain. I have 12 grand- 
children and I don’t want them to grow 
up in a plutocracy or an oligarchy, some- 
thing that is not a government of, by 
and for the people.” 

Granny D further explained that she 
believes the public should finance all 

cont’d on pg4 



Stadium Soon to Be a Blast 


By Matthew Warns ley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Ever since Athletic Director and 
football coach Monte Cater began at 
Shepherd College, there had been talk 
of renovating the football field and 
building a new training room facility with 
a locker room. And after 13 years of 
waiting, Cater is getting part of what 
he’s always dreamed of, as workers 
begin the renovations to the football 
field. 

After months of taking bids and 
looking at budgets, the Ram’s football 
field is being renovated, with a hopeful 
completion date in early fall of 2000. 
Plans tor the field include replacing and 
adding bleachers to increase attendance, 
mason work surrounding the outside of 
the field and a new sewer line 
underneath the football field. And, 


perhaps the loudest of the changes, 
workers plan to blast rock formations 
near the existing visitor’s bleachers to 
make room for the new stadium. 

There have been a variety of 
reasons for the delay on the renovations, 
namely archeological finds where the 
new stadium will be built. Scientists 
found what they believed to be the 
foundation of a farm built in the 1800s 
within 20 yards of the stadium. 
However, further probing found that the 
first observation had been mistaken and 
that there was nothing of archeological 
relevance. 

The second obstacle to the new 
stadium was finding the money to fund 
the project. Morgan-Keller Inc. won 
the bid to begin construction on the field 
and its other facilities. Along with the 
field, a new training facility for the 

cont’d on pg. 5 


Shepherd on Her Way to Washington 

by Christi Ross 
Picket Staff Writer 
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Compiled by Paula Higgins 

Upcoming Phonathon 

The Shepherd College Office of Alumni Affairs is seeking volunteers for 
the Annual Fund Phonathon. The phonathon will be held from 5 p.m. to 9 
p.m. on Monday, Feb. 21 ; Tuesday, Feb. 22; Monday, Feb. 28; Tuesday, Feb. 
29; Monday, March 6 and Tuesday, March 7. Donations to the phonathon will 
support scholarships, faculty and program development, equipment, libraries, 
research and other expenses not covered by state funding. For more infor- 
mation or to register, call Holly Morgan Frye at 304-876-5157. 

Join Shepherd’s Masterworks Chorale 

The community is invited to join Shepherd College’s Masterwork Cho- 
rale for the spring semester. Rehearsals will be held every Monday at 7:30 
p.m. in the Frank Arts Center Room M08. 

The spring concert will be held Sunday, April 9 at 8 p.m. in the Frank 
Center Theater. Under the direction of Scott Williamson, the Chorale will 
present two cantatas of guest composer-in-residence Robert Convery. For 
more information about Masterworks Chorale, call Scott Williamson at 304- 
876-5371. 

The Conservative Voice at Shepherd 

A new conservative organization is being formed on campus called, 
“Students for Common Sense. 5 ' Founders Erin Dellulo and Fred Maxey, 
both juniors at shepherd, want to promote the conservative voice on cam- 
pus. Their goal is to provide students with information on the issues from a 
conservative point of view through training and bringing nationally recog- 
nized conservative speakers to Shepherd. 

Students for Common Sense will meet biweekly on the second and fourth 
Wednesday of the month in the Ram’s Den, watch for flyers for specific 
time and room. The Leadership Institute’s Conservative Leadership Pro- 
gram is assisting Students for Common Sense. The Leadership Institute is 
a non-partisan educational organization whose mission is to increase the 
number and effectiveness of conservative public policy leaders. 

If you believe our campus and country need to return to conservative 
values, you are welcome to join us for an awesome time of activism. 

Historic Tree Planting 

The Natural Resources Management Division of Antietam National 
Battlefield is preparing for this spring’s planting of the historic North, East 
and West Woods. The reforestation projects, which began in the spring of 
1995, has seen over 5,500 volunteers plant over 9,800 seedlings in these 
areas. This project offers college students community service and learning 
opportunities. 

Planting takes place Tuesday through Saturdays from early March to 
the beginning of May and everyone is welcome. Just show up, all tools and 
seedlings are provided. For more information or scheduling, please contact 
Joe Calzarette at 304-432-2243 or e-mail atjoe_calzarette@nps.gov. 

World Renowned Saxophonist to Perform 

As part of the Reynolds Hall Recital series solo saxophonist Dale 
Underwood will be performing on Tuesday, M&rch 7 at 8 p.m. The concert 
is free. For more information, call 304-876-5555. 

President to Hold Open Office Hours 

President David L. Dunlop will hold open office hours on Tuesday, Feb. 
29 from 1 to 4 p.m. at Ikenberry Hall Room 1 14. The president will meet 
with anyone on a first come first serve basis. For more information, call the 
president’s office at 304-876-5107. 

Make-Up Day Slated 

Shepherd College will hold classes on Thursday, April 20. This day was 
scheduled as part of spring weekend recess, if no snow days were used. 
As the campus was closed on Tuesday, Jan. 25 due to snow, classes will be 
held on April 20. 


CAAP Tests Assess Shepherd 


by Keith Bloyer 

Picket Staff Writer 

It’s that time again: some lucky stu- 
dents will soon take standardized tests 
in order to aid Shepherd in its assess- 
ment. 

The tests are called the Collegiate 
Achievement Academic Proficiency and 
are put together by ACT Every college 
and university in the state of West Virginia 
will be administering these same tests. 
Some states have slightly different assess- 
ment tests that must be given. 

There will be three different assess- 
ment tests given. Each test will be taken 
by 1 20 students and no student will have to 
take more than one test. The three tests 
that will be given include writing, critical 
thinking and mathematics. The tests will 
take approximately one hour to complete. 

Students with between 30 and 60 
credit hours were eligible to participate 
in the tests. The students who will be 
taking the tests were chosen randomly. 


They were notified by mail over the 
holiday break so that they will have lime 
to prepare for the tests. 

According to the Director of As- 
sessment Dr. Dwyer, it is important that 
students participate in and take these 
tests seriously. The results will help 
professors to evaluate their teaching. 
Also, programs that are assessed by 
these tests will be revised and changed 
based upon the results. 

The students will know the results 
by the end of the semester. Since the 
students who are participating in these 
tests will be taking time out of their 
schedules to do this, each student will 
receive a five dollar phone card. Any 
student who scores at or above the 
national average will be entered into a 
drawing. There will be three prizes 
given out: a $50 gift certificate to Yel- 
low Brick Bank, a $50 gift certificate 
to the Shepherd College Bookstore and 
a $10 gift certificate to the China 
Kitchen. 


What Has SGA Been Up To? 


by Julie Zuercher 

SGA Parliamentarian 

The Student Government Associa- 
tion recently traveled to Charleston, 
W.Va. for College Day at the Legisla- 
ture. The two-day trip consisted of 
meetings with the House and Senate 
Education and Finance Committees, 
presentations of Shepherdstown Peace 
Talk T-shirts and medallions on the 
House and Senate Floor and meetings 
with local constituents. 

Although there was no guarantee 
of funds, Delegate John Doyle, D- 
Jefferson County, felt that Shepherd 
would receive funds next year for a new 
facility that would house music, art and 
theater. This facility is badly needed, as 
the current building is overcrowded. 

Although SGA spends much of its 
time planning for Shepherd’s future, we 
also feel that our current students should 
be aware of the resources presently 
available. Every few weeks we will pub- 
lish two new brochures that will cover 
areas such as Multicultural Services, the 
Registrar’s Office, different housing 
options and many more. The first two 
brochures will be about registration and 
the Leadership Conference. 

The SGA is proud to announce that 
the Leadership Conference will be Fri- 
day, March 31 and Saturday, April 1. 
The theme for this year’s conference 
is “Embrace the Future: Change the 
World.” This year promises to be one 
of the best conferences yet with speak- 


ers from the Rev. James Forbes of Riv- 
erside Church in New York, to Ruben 
Blades from the movie “The Cradle Will 
Fall.” A reminder to all campus orga- 
nizations - two members from your 
group must be present at each session 
of the conference. Registration forms 
will be handed out soon. 

As we approach the mid-point in 
the semester, election time is approach- 
ing. Keep your eyes open for informa- 
tion about how you can sign up to run 
for Student Government President, Vice 
President or Advisory Council of Stu- 
dent Representatives. 

Finally, last but not least, the SGA 
is proud to announce that we will ask 
the senate to approve Ernie Lyles as 
the new Multicultural Chair. Lyles is a 
junior majoring in political science. 

As always, the SGA is here to 
serve the students of Shepherd College. 
If you have any questions or concerns, 
please call our office at 876-5301 . 
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First Unity Ball A Big Hit 


Shepherd’s Debate Team Wins Big 


by Jessica Trapp 
Picket Staff Writer 

The United Brothers kicked off 
the Valentine’s Day weekend with a 
benefit for a local youth center and 
intercampus relations. 

The UB held their very first Unity 
Ball on Friday, Feb. 1 1 , to raise funds 
for the Shepherdstown Youth Center, 
to promote unity amongst college stu- 
dents and campus organizations. Ja- 
son Easley, a member of the UB, or- 
chestrated the celebration. Easley 
was very impressed with the turnout 
and feels that the brothers accom- 
plished their goals. 

“The purpose was to break down 
barriers, to promote campus organi- 
zations and to give back to the com- 
munity,” Easley said. 

The only way a person could en- 
ter the ball was if they were a mem- 
ber of a campus organization such 
as SGA or Greek life. Attendants 
were encouraged to bring dates or 
come as a group. Easley said the 
ball had an attendance of 1 50 people 
or more, all affiliated with a specific 
group on campus. Easley said it was 
intended to be a “classy” affair. Men 
were to wear jackets and a tie and 
ladies were to wear semi formal at- 
tire. The room was definitely packed 
with a very diverse group of people 
joined together for a common pur- 
pose, to look good and have a great 
time. 

“We had a good mix of people and 


I really think we accomplished unity 
amongst organizations,” Easley said. 

Couples paid a $5 cover charge 
and singles paid $3. The Unity Ball 
also offered professional photography 
for couples or groups taken by pho- 
tography student Josh Allen. Snacks, 
drinks and great dance music were 
supplied to ensure a good time. 

The portion of the proceeds from 
the ball will be given to the Shepherds- 
town Youth Center. Easley said that 
he feels the center is inadequate to 
serve as a proper recreational center 
for area kids. The UB hopes that the 
money donated this year and in the 
years to come will help the center 
develop into an up-to-date facility 
where kids can have a good time. 

The Unity Ball is something the 
brothers plan to hold every year. This 
is Easley’s last semester at Shepherd 
but he knows the brothers’ will strive 
to make the event bigger and better 
each year. 

“I want this to be something the 
faculty, staff and Shepherd College 
can look forward to every year,” 
Easley said. 

The event this year was a defi- 
nite success. The dance ran from 9 
p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Men’s Club on 
German Street, and it certainly didn’t 
stop right then. The music and the 
company were great and it seemed 
as though a few in attendance didn’t 
want it all to end. Those people can 
look forward to the same fun again 
next year, only better. 


by Sharon Swain 

Picket Contributing Writer 

On Jan. 26-3 1 , nine students braved 
multiple snowstorms to compete in 
Montreal, Canada as representatives of 
Shepherd College. 

Valerie Rice, Ray Franz, Jason 
Kozlowski, Alex Ambroze, William 
Mose, Ryan Appel, Nikki Weber, 
Tabitha Warren and Carrie Breeden 
accompanied by Dr. Joyce Webb, rep- 
resented Shepherd at the Collegiate 
Forensic Association Tournament. The 
Shepherd College team faced difficult 
competition from other teams including 
Westpoint, Bloomsburg University, Mid- 
land College (Nebraska), Simmons Col- 
lege (Boston), Franklin Pierce (Mas- 
sachusetts), Plymouth State (New 
Hampshire) and numerous others. The 
team consists of five freshman, two 
sophomores and several upper 
classmen. Their accomplishments 
were outstanding — 

Paired Debating: 

NDT Debate 

First Place- Valerie Rice and Nikki Weber 
Fourth Place- Ray Franze and William 
Mose 

Speaking Awards: 

NDT Debate 

Second Place- Valerie Rice 
Fourth Place- Nikki Weber 
Sixth Place- Ray Franze 
Lincoln Douglas Debate 
Semi-finalist-Alex Ambroze 
Persuasive Speaking 
Second Place- Valerie Rice 
Fifth Place- Ray Franze 


Dramatic Duo 

Third Place- Valerie Rice and Alex 
Ambroze 

Informative Speaking 

Second Place- Valerie Rice 
After Dinner Speaking 
Third Place- Valerie Rice 
Fifth Place- William Mose 
Extemporaneous Speaking 
Fifth Place- Ray Franze 
Pentathlon: 

Sixth Place- Valerie Rice 
Sweepstakes: 

Fourth Place- Shepherd College 

The valuable experience gained 
from these competitions will improve 
team members’ critical thinking skills, 
analytical skills and give them the con- 
fidence needed to assume a position in 
the professional world. Webb agrees: 
“The Collegiate Forensic Association 
Tournament held in Montreal, Canada 
is an educational experience of a life- 
time for Shepherd students. The com- 
petition is excellent and our students 
work very hard to represent Shepherd 
College and achieve academic success 
in Debate and Forensics.” 

Although the team members take 
their competition very seriously, there 
was a little time left for sightseeing, res- 
taurants and a sliding experience on the 
ice rink where students tried their hands, 
or should we say feet, at ice-skating. 
In closing, we want to let the Shepherd 
College Debate and Forensics team to 
know that we are proud of their 
achievements and representation of 
Shepherd College. 


Governor Calls For 3 Percent Give-Back From State Agencies 


by Craig Grubb 
Picket Staff Writer 


On Jan. 5, Governor Cecil H. 
Underwood announced that all state 
agencies must give back three percent 
of their budget. This call for funds also 

College. 

Underwood was forced to ask for 
the three percent “give-back” because of 
lower than expected tax collections and a 
state constitution which will not allow the 
state to have a spending deficit. 

“This action,” said Underwood, 
“will allow state government to main- 
tain a strong financial base and continue 
to provide services that are vital to the 
people of West Virginia.” 

Dr. Alan Ingle, vice president for 
Administration and Finance, said, 
“There’s really no major impact (on the 
college), as long as (next year’s bud- 
get) is restored, which we’re given ev- 


ery indication that the (budget) will be 
restored.” 

The state forced Shepherd to pay 
back approximately $324,000, which 
was covered, in part, by a budget sur- 
plus caused by the unexpected rise in 
enrollment. The college also delayed 

who" retired 
early, as well as delaying the hiring of 
new staff, such as the director of the 
library. Dr. David L. Dunlop, president 
of Shepherd, has accidentally helped the 
college a great deal in this, due to his 
five-year plan that called for increasing 
enrollment and generating early retir- 
ees. 

The budget cut only reduced 
Shepherd’s funds by about 1 .72 percent 
since the college receives approxi- 
mately $10.9 million from the state out 
of an estimated $38 million dollar total 
budget for the school. 

The West Virginia Department of 
Tax and Revenue attributes the hole in 


the budget to lowered industrial profits 
due to Y2K preparations, as well as 
economic uncertainty within various 
parts of the state. 

The state is short $15 million dol- 
lars after the first half of the fiscal year, 
which ends June 30, 2000. The three 
“percent cufTs expected To tree "up T3 7 
to $35 million dollars from the budget. 

“We have given our department 


heads a great deal of discretion in how 
they achieve the three percent reduc- 
tion. I am confident they can achieve 
this reduction and continue to provide 
essential services. I appreciate their 
cooperation in addressing this situation,” 
said Underwood. 


The department of education has 
been exempt from these cuts, as well 
as any state services with its own funds. 
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Ninety-Year-Old Imparts Wisdom on Politics in America 


cont'd from page 1 

campaigns, and that each candidate 
should have a “level playing field.” This 
would cut a lot of needless subsidies, 
not to mention that campaign finance 
reform would increase the responsibil- 
ity of our elected officials to listen to 
their constituency, rather than the big 
campaign donors. 

“If you believe in reducing green- 
house gasses or protecting our natural 
resources, and you go to Washington to 
press your case,” do you think they will 
be listening? She says no, today the 


politicians will listen to the big lobby- 
ists. Granny D compares Kay Street 
to a “feeding trough for piggery 
where there is great oinking,” be- 
cause of the huge funds given to 
elected officials. It’s enough to 
make you want to be a vegetarian,” 
she said. 

Granny D started her hike in Pasa- 
dena, Calif, and has walked for five 
hours and about 10 miles per day since 
Jan. 1, 1999. When the winter weather 
arrived. Granny D broke out her skis 
and began cross-country skiing along 


the C & O Canal. 

Despite emphysema and arthritis. 
Granny D keeps on moving — one way 
or another. In fact, her son challenged 
her to “thumb her way” across the coun- 
try as part of her nine months of training. 
She thought that the drivers who picked 
her up “pitied her” because of her age 
and the 25-pound backpack she was 
wearing; however, she talked about cam- 
paign finance reform to each one of them. 

Granny D will arrive in D.C. on Feb. 
29. She strongly encouraged everyone 
to meet her at 9 a.m. at Arlington Cem- 


etery to cross the Memorial Bridge to 
the Lincoln Memorial, and on to the 
Capitol Building to rally on the steps. 

Although she doubts that Congress 
will invite her inside, she is confident 
that those on the hill will take her mes- 
sage seriously. Her supporters will ac- 
company her, including Common 
Cause, which has sponsored her pil- 
grimage. However, Granny’s mission 
will not stop at Washington; she will con- 
tinue to speak about campaign finance 
reform in any state where “the Sena- 
tors are dragging their feet.” 


Still No Solution: WVDOH Has Not Decided on Crosswalk Option 


by Justin Snead 
Picket Staff Writer 

The campus crosswalk, where one 
student was hit by a car last semester, 
may get an overpass, although no deci- 
sion has been made. 

The Rt. 480 crosswalk connects the 
East and West sides of campus. Col- 
lege and town negotiations with the West 
Virginia Department of Transportation 
started in October. In January, two rep- 
resentatives from the Division of High- 
ways joined with the SGA to discuss 
possibilities. “The college is growing,” 
said Bob Amtower, engineer for the 
DOH. “Something will have to be 
done.” 

“There are four options,” Amtower 
explained. They are: 

(1) Do nothing. 

(2) Build an overpass 

(3) Build an underpass 

(4) Improve the existing cross 
walk. 

An overpass would rise 16-17 feet 
above the road to allow passage for the 
standard tractor-trailer load. The pass 
would be handicapped accessible. The 
slope of the ramp must be gentle 
enough for a wheelchair to climb and 
descend with ease. “The ramp would 
begin close to the entrance of Shaw Hall 
and end where the walkway begins to 
dip around the curve of the football 
field,” Amtower explained. A total of 
seven trees may need to be cut down 
for construction. One student asked if 
there would be a fence or railing along 
the overpass. Perhaps misinterpreting 
the student’s intentions, Amtower as- 
serted, “I can assure you there would 
be some protection for keeping people 
from throwing things onto cars, prob- 
ably a Plexiglas wall.” 

An underpass, which would tunnel 
under 480, would be nearly as long as 
the overpass. Questions about the safety 
of such an isolated campus structure 


went unanswered by the two engineers. 
Options to improve the existing cross- 
walk were discussed. District Traffic 
Engineer, Larry Deitz said the use of 
railroad gates at the crosswalk was 
“worth discussion.” A pedestrian traf- 
fic signal was suggested. This would 
require students to press a button and 
wait for a signal to beckon them across 
the road. Amtower asked rhetorically, 
“Would you guys actually take the time 
to fool with a traffic signal?” 

Matt Holcombe, representing Shaw 
house council, echoed the thoughts of 
many of his peers. “My main issue is 
time,” he said, “A traffic signal would 
really hold us up from getting to the 
other side of campus. It would force us 
to wait longer than we already have to. 
The only option that will take the least 
amount of time to cross would be the 
over- or underpass.” 

Some ideas were more quickly re- 
jected. A grass island would require 
widening the rode, “which is difficult to . 
do in historic areas with old walls and 
buildings everywhere,” Amtower said. 
One student mentioned a stop sign. 
“That really drags traffic,” he contin- 
ued. Speed bumps? “We don’t do speed 
bumps.” 

Estimated costs for an overpass 
reach half a million dollars. An under- 
pass could cost a million. Some sort of 
traffic signal would cost $100,000. 
“Construction costs would be borne by 
the state,” Amtower said. For mainte- 
nance like sweeping, snow and ice re- 
moval and security measures “there 
really needs to be a partnership with 
the college and town.” 

The DOT’s interest is twofold: 
What type of improvement would stu- 
dents use if constructed? What can be 
done immediately? No major project will 
be complete by the end of the semester 
or even by the end of next year. “Most 
highway projects take a couple of 
years,” Amtower said. “We want a 


warning sign closer to the crosswalk.” 
The current sign is 343 feet from the 
walk “and we think that’s too far.” A 
temporary crosswalk sign has since 
been placed at the crosswalk. The ex- 
isting pavement markings were re- 
newed last November after a woman 
was hit. 

The Commissioner of Highways will 
ultimately make the final call. “He’ll sit 
down with his staff and make the final 
decision based on all the facts,” 
Amtower explained. “So we need to 
know where the students are located, 
where they coming from, where they 
are going. You all can be really helpful. 


We need you to discuss what you want 
to be done. If we don’t get any input 
we make decisions on what we per- 
ceive.” 

The SGA encourages all students, 
faculty and townspeople to write their 
suggestions and submit them to the Stu- 
dent Government Office at the bottom 
floor of the college center. 

A decision and construction is a 
long way off. Until then we all must 
heed the warning of Tommy Higgens 
who attends Shepherd College daycare, 
“be sure to look both ways before you 
cross the road or you’ll get 
SQUASHED!” 



Route 480 has been a controversial site in the last year. While there has been talk of 
building signs, underpasses and bridges, a decision has not yet been made. 
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Renovations Projected to 
Be Finished in Early Fall 


cont’d from pg. 1 

athletic trainers and locker rooms were 
planned. However, the college only 
has $1.8 million dollars to spend on 
its renovations; the estimated bid is 
$3 million. For now, a new training 
facility is still a dream. The $1.8 
million for the field was obtained 
though the state’s lottery program. 

Another delay was the Syrian- 
Israeli peace talks held during the end 
of Christmas Break. 

Currently, the maximum capacity 
of the field is 1,500 fans. After the 
new stadium is completed, capacity will 
jump to 3,500-4,000 seats. In order to 
hold that many sports fans ; the new 
stadium will be built where the existing 
site now stands. The visiting side will 
then be shifted to the old home side. 

And, in order to service the 
projected crowds, the stadium will 
need new sewer pipes underneath the 
field. Before the blasting can take 
place to clear the rocks on the existing 
visitor’s side, the pipes must be in 
place. Currently the pipes are being 
laid and, according to Coach Cater, 
there have been no delays. The 
stadium is also going to undergo 
mason work around the edges of the 


stadium and around the press box. 

As for the training facility that had 
to be cut from the renovations, Coach 
Cater empathized the point that, 
“Major fundraising will have to be 
done.” The overall cost of the new 
training facility is $875,000. The 
planned facility itself will house a 
trainer’s room, locker rooms for the 
home and visiting teams, and small 
office spaces. Plans for a new 
scoreboard were also in the works, 
but like the training facility had to be 
postponed due to funding difficulties. 

A date for the completion of the 
renovations has not yet been given, 
but both Coach Cater and the 
Assistant Athletic Director hope to 
have the field ready for the first home 
soccer game, meaning late August. 
The first home football game is 
scheduled for September 16. The 
greatest fear that is echoed from the 
two is another drought similar to the 
one from last year. Last year, states 
cut water usage for athletic fields and 
caused many fields to become brown 
and barren. Overall, the athletic 
directors at Shepherd College seem 
confident that the improvements to the 
field will be well worth the expense. 



By fall 2000, a new football stadium should greet returning students. 
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English Department Expands 
Its Horizons: 102 All Anew 


by Christina Staubs 

Picket Staff Writer 

This spring, Shepherd College is 
initiating an academic movement in 
the English department that will 
strengthen the whole campus 
community. Writing Across The 
Curriculum is gaining momentum 
among professors and students alike. 

WAC is a writing program that 
focuses on the importance of 
strengthening and continuing specific 
writing techniques throughout a 
student’s college career. This special 
training prepares them for the real 
world. WAC has two primary aims: 
“Write to Learn” where informal 
activities such as journal writing is 
applied and “Learn to Write” that 
designates the different writing 
methods for humanities, social 
sciences and biological sciences. 

Professor Karen Austin, Director 
of the Writing Center, says: “WAC is 
an educational reform movement that 
believes writing should be the center 
of a student’s learning. All majors will 
benefit from this.” 

WAC took its first steps with the 
help of a committee that consisted of 
Dr. Michael Austin, Professor Austin, 
Dr. Patricia Dwyer and Dr. Linda 
Tate. They evaluated Shepherd’s 
current English 102 course and 
compared it to over 60 colleges similar 
to Shepherd. 

In an attempt to get Shepherd 
academically updated, WAC was 
applied to the course. The result was 
g three new courses available for the 
J same credit as the original English 1 02 
^ course. The new classes are “Writing 
S' in the Arts and Humanities,” “Writing 

~o 

i?in the Professions and Social 
<, 

^Sciences” and “Science and 
-Technical Writing.” 


Dr. Austin, said: “Students are 
more apt to learn if their time is 
invested in what they liked.” 

The new courses focus on the 
basic writing and reading skills but are 
more specialized in the reports and 
readings to correspond with the new 
course titles. 

Dr. Austin is currently teaching 
the “Professions and Social 
Sciences.” 

“I’m teaching the same reading 
and writing skills, but the reading 
focuses more on poverty, social and 
economic literature,” he said. 

A change in Shepherd College’s 
Mission Statement also prompted the 
need for WAC. It now focuses more 
on gearing towards more intellectual, 
cultural and technological advances 
for students. 

Dr. Sylvia Shurbutt, department 
chair of English, said: “Shepherd 
College now defines itself more than 
just a liberal arts college. The new 
Mission Statement focuses more on 
preparing students for their careers 
with the keyword of technological 
advancement.” 

WAC was first introduced to 
Professor Austin after she attended 
a university that followed the same 
concept. She has also taught similar 
classes at universities in Santa 
Barbara and Milwaukee. 

The new courses are currently 
being taught and will be available next 
year. Students are urged to ask their 
advisors about the new substitutes. 

“Students have expressed a high 
degree of satisfaction. I would 
encourage students to invest in taking 
these courses,” Dr. Austin said. 

To learn more about WAC and the 
new English 102 course, log on at 
webpages.shepherd.edu/kaustin/ 
WAC.html or contact your advisor. 


a. 


Multicultural Chair Changes 


cont’d from page 1 

tention, former Multicultural Chair Ja- 
son DeBaugh says that there was a 
set of guidelines written up during the 
administration of former SGA Presi- 
dent Doug McCarthy. “There is an 
actual job description that I was given 
when I was serving the position,” 
DeBaugh said. 

“I loved being Multicultural Chair,” 
Jeremiejczyk said. “If it was a sepa- 
rate entity. I’d love to do it. I’ve lived 
overseas and been a minority. I know 
what it feels like. I just hope that they 


pick someone as qualified as I was for 
the job.” 

Costello defended her controver- 
sial decision: “I am interested in 
multicultural issues. I don’t want people 
to think that I’m not.” 

The new appointee to the 
Multicultural Chair position must be ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of the 
SGA Senate. After that, the appoin- 
tee will take on the responsibilities of 
the Multicultural Chair. Ernie Lyles, 
the nominee, for the position stood 
before the SGA on Tuesday. 
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Shepherd Bids Goodbye to a Beloved Teacher, Rockefeller Scholar 


by Holly Heflin 

Picket Staff Writer 

As the spring semester progresses. 
Dr. Linda Tate, associate professor of 
English, prepares to take a leave of ab- 
sence from the teaching profession. 

Tate, who has taught English at 
Shepherd for nine years, has co-orga- 
nized the annual Appalachian Festival 
for almost five years, and has helped 
to develop the “Appalachian Writer in 
Residence” Program, announced that 
she will take a leave of absence from 
teaching at Shepherd. In addition to 
her many achievements on campus, 
Tate is also the only staff member to 
receive the Rockefeller Fellowship in 
the Humanities. The Rockefeller, one 
of the top fellowships one can earn in 
the United States, was awarded to her 
in 1998. 

Tate will be leaving to pursue a ca- 
reer with MCI WorldCom Foundation, 
a non-profit organization, in Reston, Va. 
However, Tate won't be leaving edu- 
cation altogether. “I see myself as stay- 
ing within the field of education,” she 
said. All of their effort goes into a pro- 
gram called MarcoPolo, a program that 
helps de ve I op i nteimej phased e due ah on 


in the United States. “MCI donates its 
Internet expertise to education through 
MarcoPolo,” Tate said. 

As of right now, MCI has five part- 
ners, such as the National Endowment 
for the Humanities and National Geo- 
graphic, which have educational 
websites to assist teachers. MarcoPolo 
will provide technical support for these 
partners. Tate’s job will be working 
with the NEH providing ways to im- 
prove their website and also ensuring 
that they will get the best material out 
to K- 1 2 teachers. Aside from this, Tate 
will also locate other consultants nation- 
wide to write lesson plans for the sites, 
as weH as ensuring that these lesson 
plans meet national standards. 

Upon leaving, Tate hopes to keep 
close ties with Shepherd and will con- 
tinue to live in Shepherdstown. “The 
faculty and administration have been 
very supportive of this decision,” she 
said. Once Jate has become experi- 
enced in this new field, she hopes to 
become a part time consultant in order 
to have time for her writing as well as 
perhaps becoming an adjunct profes- 
sor. “I will always be a lifelong learner, 
no matter what Em doing,” she said. 
What will she miss most when_she 


leaves? “Being in the classroom, work- 
ing with the students,” she said enthu- 
siastically. However, shorter hours and 
a higher salary have their appeal. Tate 
will be leaving Shepherd and entering 
MCI with nearly double her salary here 
at Shepherd. She insists, however, that 
she is leaving Shepherd merely to pur- 
sue a “great opportunity, and still re- 
mains enthusiastic and passionate about 
teaching.” 

Will Shepherd lose anything with 
Tate’s absence? Dr. Patricia Dwyer, 
an assistant professor of English here, 
will take over many of Tate’s classes. 
Also, the Appalachian Festival will not 
go under with her leaving. Rachael 
Meads, who works with Tate on the Ap- 
palachian Festival, will run the event 
solo. However, Shepherd will lose “a 
great scholar, teacher, colleague, and 
friend,” said Dwyer. 

Although Tate is leaving Shepherd, 
she doesn’t view herself as leaving edu- 
cation. “I see internet-based education 
as a key tool for transforming educa- 
tion in the U.S.,” she said. Tate looks 
forward to this opportunity to work 
within another realm of the educational 
field, and will remain supportive of 
Shepherd and Us sUidenK Tate is cur- 


rently hard at work on her next book, 
“Power in the Blood”; a work based on 
the research she did during the 
Rockefeller Fellowship. She has also 
published “A Southern Weave of 
Women,” a book about southern women 
authors in America and “Conversations 
with Lee Smith” is due out in spring of 
2001 . For more information regarding 
the MarcoPolo program, visit their 
website at www.wcom.com/ 
marcopolo. 



Dr. Linda Tate will be taking a one year 
lea vc Jr am SI i cj)h erd. 
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“A Tentative Welcome to the New RL Area Coordinators” 


El lisa Woodbrey and Cathy Coontz, 
the two new area coordinators of Resi- 
dence Life Office, have arrived and be- 
gan work. In light of Shepherd’s new- 
est and most successful addition of 
Sharon Kipetz, we welcome you with 
optimistic arms! On the other hand, we 
feel the need to enlighten you with a brief 
review of the recent past of Residence 
Life at Shepherd. 

The RLO has endured a series of 
drastic changes. Over the past year, a 
collective cause led the student body, un- 
der the leadership of Student Government 
President Doug McCarthy, to rally against 
the totalitarian rule of Jack and Sandy 
Castle. Because of weekly room checks 
and the sometimes watchdog mentality 
of the Castles, students grew tired of be- 
ing monitored by the ever present eyes 
of the “establishment.” The Castles have 
since departed. 

Harry Young assumed Jack Castle’s 
position as the director of Residence Life 
and Rachael Meads became a coordina- 
tor. Promoting an atmosphere of cama- 


raderie and individualized assistance, the 
new duo relaxed the residence life ten- 
sions and reestablished a sense of secu- 
rity and trust for campus residents. While 
the heightened and often dramatic inten- 
sity of the “us” and “them” lessened, RAs 
and residents have appeared to co-exist 
on friendlier and even more sincere terras. 

As a change to the RL staff this se- 
mester, Meads moved out of RLO alto- 
gether and into the Student Affairs of- 
fice in the College Center. As the new 
director of student development, Meads 
will run a variety of student oriented pro- 
grams such as PASS, Program Board and 
freshman orientation/registration. Al- 
ways so considerate and thorough. 
Meads’ presence and competence is 
greatly missed in Miller Hall. We espe- 
cially miss her neighborly company. 

Yet, another change to the RL staff 
will occur next fall. Young will be retir- 
ing from Shepherd College in October. 
With two new area coordinators in place, 
a new RL director will be needed. All of 
these changes make for inconsistencies 


in the office, in policy and in attitude. 

With attentive, motivated and respon- 
sive permanent RL staffers, opportuni- 
ties for further improvement abound. In 
light of the recent efforts to revise the 
Shepherd College Handbook, RL could 
take advantage of this opportunity to bet- 
ter clarify its housing policies. The 
Handbook’s revision seems to be arriv- 
ing at an appropriate time for many cam- 
pus programs and organizations to re- 
evaluate and redefine their roles and regu- 
lations. RL should do the same, espe- 
cially with the arrival of two new staff 
members. 

Although students may or may not 
turn to the Student Handbook when faced 
with the untimely exit of a roommate or 
questions about contracts or housing pay- 
ments, students would have the oppor- 
tunity to refer to the Student Handbook 
for better and more specific information 
about their situation. They may then un- 
derstand precisely what is expected of 
them and when their housing situations 
need to be solidified. Hey, knowing is 


half the battle and, when policy is clearly 
stated, it could significantly cut down the 
number of panic-stricken, angry or 
discombobulated students running into 
RLO asking questions. 

Other areas of RL 
could also be recognized, evaluated and 
clarified under a stabilized, permanent 
staff. While specialized buildings like the 
LLCs and the Honors dorms have been 
successful, certain buildings could also 
become designated for seniors and, with 
the addition of new dorms, other types 
of living situations designed. 

If the Dining Hall can design spe- 
cialized meal plans to meet the individual 
needs of students, so can RL. In regard 
of the recent changes in RLO, we must 
be grateful. Yet, some trepidation is both 
necessary and understandable as new co- 
ordinators move iu, Meads moves out and 
Young retires. As residents question what 
will be in store for them next, we hope 
that the members of RL will continue 
along with the recent improvements and 
maybe even stay a while. 


Letter to the Editor: The Traffic Problems of Shepherd College 

Typical Shepherd pedestrian activity 
involves people placing themselves di- 
rectly in the paths of moving vehicles 
at every opportunity. At the beginning 
of each semester, each student should 
have to listen to a lecture on pedestrian 
safety, and perhaps even have to pass 
a small quiz. 

Finally, I’d like to throw my sup- 
port to the proposed bypass around 
Shepherstown. Yes, everyone hates the 
idea, but it would draw so much traffic 
away from the city, and we might not 
have the horrible congestion that can 
sometimes reach as far back as the 
Food Lion. A few acres of farmland is 
a small price to pay in exchange for less 
vehicle emissions and noise around 
Shepherdstown. 

Thank you for reading, and I wel- 
come responses or criticism. 

Jay Barnes 

Shepherd College, W.Va. 
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How many people attending Shep- 
herd College have a death wish? As 
has been my observation from the last 
year or so, anyone walking or driving 
on the Shepherd College campus ap- 
parently has no regard for life. 

Now that I have the full attention 
of everyone. I’d like to address the 
chronic problem of pedestrians and 
motorists in constant conflict with one 
another, not just on the campus, but ap- 
parently in the whole of Shepherdstown. 
Any commuter student will tell you how 
hard it is to drive through campus on 
any given day, with people walking out 
from between cars, crossing the street 
(eh hem, jaywalking) in front of moving 
traffic and generally snarling up our al- 
ready crowded streets and sidewalks. 

A car going through Shepherd Col- 
lege, especially during class changes, 
has' to brake extensively, dodge and 
weave around apparently suicidal pe- 


destrians. On the flip side of the prob- 
lem, a great majority of car-owning stu- 
dents, residents or commuters, seem to 
feel that the campus speed limit is well 
in excess of 55 miles per hour. 

Is it going to take an actual death 
before something is done? Don’t people 
realize that cars are not toys? Don’t 
pedestrians realize that walking out in 
front of a moving car is practically ask- 
ing for an accident to happen? Instead 
of simply ranting my head off (another 
popular activity at Shepherd), I’m go- 
ing to suggest some solutions. 

1 . More sidewalks: There are sim- 
ply not enough ways to get around cam- 
pus. If the number of sidewalks were 
increased, people would not walk 
through parking lots, the grass/mud field 
behind Knutti, or across other lawns. 
The rest of the walkways would be less 
crowded as a result. Stop spending 
money on pretty signs and kiosks and 


start thinking about the welfare of stu- 
dents. 

2. More speed bumps: Yeah, you 
hate’em, and I hate ‘era too. But they 
prevent cars from speeding, and keep 
the driver’s attention on the road. 

3. Land Bridge: Route 480, as we 
all know, is fast and scary and plenty 
of students cross it twice, thrice daily. 
This problem should not have even de- 
veloped. When Shepherd expanded to 
the West Campus, the bridge should 
have been a priority from the start. As 
for now, forget the traffic survey and 
construction costs. Do we need some- 
one else to get hurt before the bridge is 
finally built? 

4. Remedial Pedestrian Safety 
Seminars: “I’m really not trying to 
sound too insulting, but even pre- 
schoolers know how to approach a 
street carefully, look both ways, and 
even cross cautiously at a crosswalk. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Ram’blings: Diversity on 
Campus is Not the Real Issue 


I had applied for the position of 
Multicultural Chair on SGA the spring 
1999 semester. Positions other than 
President are appointed positions (by the 
president) and were quickly filled. Per- 
haps the president did not know of any 
friends that had some kind of 
multicultural training or experience and 
had to put out applications. 

I had been following the position 
since Mariama Darboe implemented it 
2 years ago, because she saw a lack of 
minority and multicultural representa- 
tion within student government. The 
job description in the constitution was 
limited, stating that the multicultural chair 
should encourage and support 
multiculturalism on campus. 

When I was first hired I was asked 
to come up with my interpretation of 
this job description as well as a budget 
for the position. I defined my job, with 
the help of the Rev. Ernest Lyles, as 
‘‘Coordinating, collaborating, and coop- 
erating with all other multicultural or- 
ganizations to further promote, encour- 
age, and educate multiculturalism on 
campus.” 

My job interpretation was fine, 
however trying to propose a budget was 
something else. At first, I was told that 
when I needed money for something 
multicultural to ask for that particular 
amount rather than receive a lump bud- 
get sum to work with for the semester. 
When I asked for money, “could Pro- 
gram Board sponsor that instead?” So 
last semester, no Student Government 
funding went towards multicultural 
events. Except for a small cafeteria 
cookie and punch reception at Allies’ 
Drag Show. So I did as much as I could, 
fund-less, throughout the semester. 

I organized the language forum, 
through countless meetings, phone- 


calls, fliers, and errands, after which 
concerned modem language students 
got what they wanted: a major in Span- 
ish in the works (which before hand was 
not even in the plans), and hope for fur- 
ther development of the language pro- 
grams. I organized, coordinated, and 
ran the dinner discussion for “One 
America,” wherein campus organiza- 
tion representatives had the opportunity 
to voice their concerns about 
multiculturalism on campus. Faculty 
Appreciation Week, that was me too! 

The biggest problem I continually 
had working with the SGA was trying 
to explain that my job was not confined 
to working within the SGA, but work- 
ing with other organizations and students, 
then reporting back to SGA and pro- 
posing solutions. 

Aside from holding office hours and 
attending SGA board and senate meet- 
ings, my time was spent catching up with 
Tami Watkins from NAACP, Chris 
Anderson of Allies, Chris Sharp of Pro- 
gram Board, Cleve Knight of UB, Pa- 
sha Yakovlev with ISU, trying to form 
a multicultural alliance, and keeping in 
touch with language students. I was 
criticized for not being dedicated enough 
to SGA. Perhaps they were right. 
After all I was much more dedicated to 
being the multicultural chair and getting 
things accomplished where needed, than 
being a member of SGA. 

Until the importance of the 
Multicultural Chair (who does not just 
sit to fill another SGA chair) is recog- 
nized and respected by the SGA, then 
it will never serve its purpose of pro- 
moting and encouraging multiculturalism 
on this campus. SGA is now comprised 
of six white, straight, relatively local stu- 
dents, who, save one member, have 
neither traveled, nor in any way experi- 
enced multiculturalism first hand, out- 
side of their 
white-American 
world. What I 
am trying to 
convey is that 
you do not see 
the problem if 
you do not feel 
the problem. 
The gist of my 
editorial is that I 
feel the SGA 
president has 
wronged me. 
Natasha 
Jeremiejczyk 
Shepherd 
College, W.Va. 


by Erin Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Di-ver’si-ty, n. pi -ties. 1. The 
state or fact of being diverse; differ- 
ence or variety. 2. The point of being 
different. [3. Shepherd’s attempt to raise 
open-minded students through race-sen- 
sitive programming while losing site of 
the real problem.] 

Do me a favor. Go get your college 
viewbook and look through it. What do 
you see? Some trees, groups of racially 
diverse students happily bonding on the 
lawn and a pretty building or two. 

Happy Black History Month, boys 
and girls. Look around again. What do 
you see? A few half-hearted, poorly 
attended (by Shepherd students any- 
way) programs designed to show people 
that Shepherd is aware of the racial di- 
versity on its campus. Not that Program 
Board, the SGA, and Shepherd admin- 
istration aren’t trying. The fact that there 
were ten or so programs sponsored by 
those groups geared towards celebrat- 
ing our nation’s and our student body’s 
heritage shows that at least Shepherd 
isn’t totally in the dark ages about 
multiculturalism and ethnic diversity. 
But, the Rev. Ernest Lyles and his 
hardworking multicultural team, not the 
rest of the student/faculty body, brought 
us most of the programming in honor of 
Black History month. 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I 
applaud any and all efforts to increase 
racial relations at Shepherd. The UB 
Unity Ball certainly broke down barri- 
ers at their Valentine’s Day dance. 

In these times, love is all we got, 
literally. I think that college is a time for 
new experiences with people you 
wouldn’t normally meet, more so than 
learning whatever it is they’re lecturing 
on in our classes. College is about be- 
ing open-minded. 

But, looking deeper, diversity 
means very little at Shepherd. You can 
stand on King Street and watch dif- 
ferent colors of people rush by to class, 
home or car. But, let’s face it, self- 
segregation is the name of the game 
when it comes to parties, extracurricu- 
lar activities, or even dinner at the caf- 
eteria. And the problem is not confined 
to Shepherd’s campus. Its a perva- 
sive and silent problem all over our 
nation. 

And, in light of recent happenings 
at Shepherd (three reported racial hate 
crimes over the last year, allegations of 


racial tension made last year by fac- 
ulty, dozens upon dozens of racial 
awareness symposiums. President’s 
Commission on Race and Diversity,) it 
seems that little ol’ Shepherd has “a 
race problem.” Students aren’t “racially 
aware.” We need to work on “diver- 
sity.” 

But all of these hot buzzwords be- 
ing thrown around by those in the know 
do little to improve the situation at Shep- 
herd. Instead of having tons ot talks 
about racial diversity in the new millen- 
nium — instead of drooling like Pavlov’s 
dogs each time a new chance to show 
that Shepherd is PC when it comes to 
racism — instead of recruiting still more 
minorities to come to a college that is a 
little hostile to non-white students and 
faculty, perhaps Shepherd should work 
a little closer to home. 

Here’s a suggestion: how about 
Shepherd strive to desegregate its stu- 
dent body? 

Sony folks, that isn’t something that 
Program Board, SGA or even the Multi- 
Cultural Office can do. Instead, that’s 
something that depends on the students, 
the faculty and staff to do on our own. 
Realistically speaking, diversity isn’t 
something that your average college Joe 
concerns himself with. Day to day, most 
of us have more pressing matters to 
attend to: like getting out with a degree 
in four years. Those in charge of get- 
ting us out of the dorm/house can’t just 
handpick a racially diverse group of stu- 
dents and throw them in a classroom 
together and call it done. 

Yep, abolishing self-segregation 
isn’t something that anyone can force 
anyone else to do. In fact, just the op- 
posite is true. We can’t have a zoo 
where we put the different races into 
little sections and admire them. We 
need to foster “free-range” students 
that socialize here there and every- 
where, regardless of nationality or 
color. Then, and only then, can there 
be any truth to those pictures of happy, 
racially diverse students chatting on the 
quad that Shepherd bandies around as 
status-quo. 

Right now, racial diversity at Shep- 
herd is about as antiquated as White 
Hall. While programs that celebrate our 
racial diversity are helpful and informa- 
tive, we need to start working from the 
inside out. And then maybe racial di- 
versity at Shepherd will be used for 
more than just set-up shots of black, 
whites and brown students chatting on 
the lawn. 
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Letter to the Editor: Minority 


Students Deserve an Explanation! 


The suspicious dismissal of the 
former Multicultural Relations Chair in 
SGA simply confirms what many mi- 
nority students have believed to be true 
for a long time. This prevalent belief is 
that the Multicultural Relations Chair 
was a position designed by Student Af- 
fairs to fail. With no formal declaration 
of the SGA’s commitment to 
multiculturalism and with SGA’s own 
lack of diversity, the inception of the 
multicultural chair was seen as only of- 
fering lip service to the minority student 
population. With the Student Govern- 
ments so-called commitment to 
multiculturalism and diversity non-exis- 
tent, they have made an example of the 
Multicultural Relations Chair. Their 
example proved that the concerns and 
interest of minority students are expend- 
able. 

In the four-year history of this po- 
sition, this past fall semester saw the 
Multicultural Chair at its most active. 
With the Forum on Languages, the Stu- 
dent Leaders Dinner, Hispanic History 
Month, and Teacher Appreciation 
Week, students on this campus began 
to feel that the SGA was finally taking 
an aggressive stance on 
multiculturalism. With so much success 
and positive hope for the future, stu- 
dents across campus where stunned 
when they learned that the chairperson 
would no longer be in service to the 
campus community. This outcome was 
based on a decision made by the “en- 
tire SGA executive board.” Basically 
taking matters into their own hands, 
without consulting the Student Senate, 
SGA then choose to hide behind a 
“Presidential Discretion” clause as jus- 


tification for wiping out the most vocal 
Chairperson. In the past the SGA has 
referred to the actions of the former 
Multicultural Relations chair as a ful- 
fillment of “selfish interest.” I am curi- 
ous as to when the SGA decided that 
the needs of minority and international 
students are a selfish interest. 

The dubious circumstances sur- 
rounding the dismissal of the previous 
Multicultural Relations chair has many 
white and non-white students alike con- 
cerned about the process involved in this 
SGA decision. Now, as the SGA at- 
tempts to correct their mistake by fill- 
ing the position quickly and quietly, I 
hope that more students begin to turn 
their attention to the practices of its Stu- 
dent Government. I hope students and 
student organizations alike will support 
a more formalized process of dismissal 
in Student Government to alleviate dis- 
crepancies with “Presidential Discre- 
tion.” Minority students on this cam- 
pus have been dealt an unfair blow by 
SGA. 

Some, advice to the new 
Multicultural Chair: If you want to keep 
your job, just do whatever the SGA tells 
you and try to stay away from any form 
of independent thought. Also, if you 
have a life of your own, get rid of it 
because any kind of outside influence 
might enhance you ability to serve stu- 
dents. Finally, try and keep the best 
interest of minority and international stu- 
dents low on you list of priorities, God 
forbid you consider their interest as 
Multicultural Relations Chair. Good 
Luck! 

Tami Watkins 
Shepherd College, W.Va. 


Primary elections, as well as the general elections, are fast approaching. Most 
states have varied requirements in order to register to vote. The following are 
registration requirements for West Virginia, according to www.fec.gov. Regis- 
tration requirements for other states can also be found at www.fec.gov. 

West Virginia: 

— Be a U.S. citizen 
— Live in West Virginia 

— Be 1 8 years old to vote, or to vote in the primary, be 1 7 years old and turning 1 8 
before the next election 

— Not be under conviction, probation or parole for a felony, treason, or election 
bribery 

— Not have been judged “mentally incompetent” in a court of competent judge- 
ment 

As well as registration requirements, most states have registration deadlines. 
It is important to register early in order to make these deadlines. Registration 
deadlines for Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia are as follows. Voters in 
West Virginia must be registered 30days before the election. Registration appli- 
cations can be picked up at the county clerk’s office, public libraries, post offices, 
public high schools and universities and state DMC driver’ license offices. 


Talking Heads 

Do you feel it is necessary 
to vote? Why or why not? 

by Marijke S. Morris 

Picket Staff Writer 



Name: Heather Stritch 
Major: Political Science 
Year: Junior 

“Yes, I think it is really important for 
everyone to vote. It is a privilege to 
vote.” 


•- 


Name: Justin Loy 
Major: Photography 
Year: Sophomore 

“Definitely. It is important that ev- 
eryone take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity because, if not, who knows who 
will get elected.” 




Name: Robert Farmer 
Major: Art Education 
Year: Freshman 

“Yes. It is the most important thing 
to do as a citizen of the United States 
of America.” 


Name: Sean McMahon 
Major: Business 
Year: Junior 

“No, this country was bought and 
sold a long time ago.” 
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Delta Zeta Dance 

On Saturday, January 29, Delta Zeta held their first philanthropic 
event of the year. A dance was held in the ballroom of the College 
Center to raise money for the Ennis family. Shepherd College stu- 
dents showed their generosity by helping to raise $760 in three hours. 
A total of $1000 was raised from organization, personal and 
pledged support. A special thanks to DJ Danny and Alex who 
volunteered their time and talent. Delta Zeta would also like to 
thank Sigma Sigma Sigma, Alpha Sigma Tau, Lambda Chi 
Alpha and all other organizations and persons that came to 
support our sisters and their family. A fun time was 
had by all. Look for another Delta Zeta dance in 
the future. 

Sigma Sigma Sigma 

The sisters of the Beta Delta chapter of Sigma Sigma 
Sigma would like to extend sincere congratulations to Alpha 
Sigma Tau, Delta Zeta, and Phi Sigma Sigma on a successful 2000 
Formal Rush. Sigma is proud to have eight new members: Coleen 
Armstrong, Katie Berry hi 1 1 , Emily Danner, Carrie Earp, Dina 
Palermo, Katie Tabb, Jennifer VanSickle, and Chrissy Whitten. The 
new members will be learning the history of Tri Sigma, our service 
projects, and the meaning of sisterhood. Good luck to all of our 
Greek Sisters during the semester! 

Phi Sigma Sigma 

The sisters of Phi Sigma Sigma would like to say thank you to 
all those individuals who participated and helped in this year’s for- 
mal rush. And congratulations to the sororities of Delta Zeta, Al- 
pha Sigma Tau and Sigma Sigma Sigma for your newest members. 
We hope to have a very successful semester and would like to wish 
you the same. 

Things to come this semester with Phi Sigma Sigma are our 
National Division Conference and our Annual Rock-A-Thon to help 
raise money for the National Kidney Foundation. Everyone is wel- 
come to come out and show their support for those who need it the 
most. 


Shepherd at WVU Literature Symposium 

Competing with students from all over the state, four Shep- 
herd College students will be presenting papers at the Eighth An- 
nual Literature Symposium for Undergraduate Students at West 
Virginia University on Saturday, Feb. 26. Eric Bline, Amanda Mor- 
gan, Rachel Spiker and Savannah Zoeller submitted papers writ- 
ten during the fall semester over winter break. The presenta- 
tions will be no longer than 13 minutes and prizes will be 
awarded for the most interesting papers and presentations. 
Spiker’s The Psychoanalysis of Beloved Using Self Psy- 
chology” and Zoeller’s yet untitled paper were 
both written for last semester’s Honors section 
of American literature with Dr. Patricia Dwyer. 
Bline wrote “Complementarity in ‘L’ Allegro’ and 
‘II Penseroso’” for Dr. Charles Carter’s class and 
Morgan wrote “To Act or Not to Act: Identity Crisis in 
Hermia and Hamlet” for Dr. Betty Ellzey. 

Clarification of Honors Policy Awarded at Graduation 

For students following catalogs 1997-99 or earlier catalogs, hon- 
ors will be awarded according to these criteria: highest honors, 
Summa Cum Laude, 3.73-4.0; high honors, Magna Cum Laude, 
3.3-3.749; honors, Cum Laude 3.0-3.499. Students entering the 
college as of fall 1999 or thereafter, or students using the 1999- 
2000 catalog or any catalog thereafter honors will be awarded 
according to these criteria: highest honors, Summa Cum Laude, 
3.85-4.0; high honors, Magna Cum Laude, 3.7-3.849; honors, Cum 
Laude 3.5-3.699. 

Shepherd Students Win Internships 

Two Shepherd political science majors, Patrick Kirby and Shana 
Lynch, have served for the West Virginia’s Frasure-Singleton 
Student Legislative Program as interns with the state’s legislature. 

Patrick is from Easton, Md. And is preparing for a career in 
Environmental Policy. Shana is from Charles Town. She will gradu- 
ate in May and start law school in the fall, the next step toward a 
career as a lawyer and a judge. 
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Alpha Sigma Tau 


Musical Comic Intros Shepfest Band 


by Britt ani Unger 
Picket Staff Writer 

Alpha Sigma Tau has been very 
busy with activities both on cam- 
pus and in the community. We have 
seven new pledged members that 
we would like to welcome: 
Stephanie Bohn, Becky Campbell, 
Sara Godlove, Kim King, Katie 
McCarrick, Rachael Ruckman and 
Adrienne Woodsmall. AST is proud 
to have you as a new part of our 
sorority! 

On Jan. 31, AST visited the 
Canterbury Nursing Home in Shep- 
herdstown for a karaoke party ! The 
residents of Canterbury and the sis- 
ters of AST got a chance to spend 
some quality time together. The 
evening was filled with music, 
snacks and a fun time was had by 
all! 

During the week of Feb. 6, we 
participated in Formal Rush 2000 
with the three other sororities on 
campus. It’s not often that all four 
organizations are able to get to- 


gether, so it was a great time and a 
successful rush! We met so many 
young women, and several of them 
joined a sorority, helping the growth 
of Panhellenic at Shepherd College. 

We would like to congratulate 
Travis Nolan! On Feb. 14, AST 
drew his name as the winner of one 
night’s stay in a Whirlpool suite at 
the Bavarian Inn. We hope that you 
enjoy it! 

We are currently planning a 
clothing/supplies drive for the 
Womea’s Shelter in Martinsburg. If 
you have clothes that you 
never wear or wish you’d 
never bought, hang on to 
them. They could make 
someone very happy fi you 
donate them! We’ll an- 
nounce drop-off points in 
the near future! 

As you can see, we 
have been working very 
hard! Thanks to everyone 
who has supported our ac- 
tivities! It is truly appreci- 
ated! 


by Jessica Eure 
Picket Staff Writer 

Mike Rayburn, the comedian who 
performed in the Storer Ballroom on 
Feb. 8, was a hit with the attending stu- 
dents. He began by announcing that 
The Roots will be the mystery band for 
April’s Shepfest. 

After that, he moved right into the 
comedy. All the jokes that Rayburn 
told got some laughs (or hoots, yelps, 
off-hand comments or various dramatic 
gestures from some of the more over- 
zealous and apparently entertainment- 
starved audience members). Rayburn 


made a multitude of parodies on popu- 
lar musicians with the aid of his versa- 
tile vocal range and guitar. 

Pink Floyd, Neil Young, Alanis 
Morresette and the Goo Goo Dolls 
were just a few that he imitated. He 
also demonstrated his talents as a clas- 
sical guitarist with a rendition of 
Pachelbel’s “Canon in D.” The evening 
ended with “The Medley from Hell,” 
this included a rendition of a Beatles 
song where the audience was encour- 
aged to release any repressed frustra- 
tions by belting out loud noises of any 
type during the song’s refrain. Judging 
from the noise, Rayburn was a hit. 
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She-town Life: Let the Party Begin Every Night on German St. 


by Justin Oldenburg 
Picket Staff Writer 

Recently, Shepherdstown, as the 
sun droops in the evening hours, has 
shed its guise of the colonial tourist trap 
and morphed into a wild and hip place 
to be. 

Less than two years ago, on any 
given evening (with the exception of 
Thursdays), you could walk your dog 
down a rather tranquil German Street 
and, aside from maybe a few other pe- 
destrians, an occasional moving auto- 
mobile, and some tumbleweed, the two 
of you could have a fairly uneventful 
stroll. Thursdays were pretty much the 
same, though you’d probably have to 
step around a few rowdies crawling or 
falling out of The Mecklenberg (The 
“Meek”), and you definitely couldn’t 
miss the crowd of underage drinkers 
and police waiting for you on the cor- 
ner outside of the Reunion. 

Since then the Reunion’s been shut 
down and two new - and definitely im- 
proved - bars have taken its place. — 
Which brings me to the point that this 
article is inevitably goinglo be prima- 
rily about the bars in Shepherdstown. 
So, if you’ve reached that point in your 
life when you could be sent off to die in 
some foreign land in the name democ- 
racy but you’re not yet allowed to sip 
on fermented hops or berries or pota- 
toes or cactus or whatever else you 


might find enjoyable, then you can just 
hold onto this article for future refer- 
ence. — Although, if you do fall into 
this “underage” category or if you just 
don’t like to drink, there’s plenty to do 
in this little town of ours. You can al- 
ways go to the movies. The Opera 
House has a great track record for play- 
ing excellent films. We’ve got a good 
selection of restaurants. The Blue 
Moon Cafe has poetry readings at 9 
p.m. on every other Wednesday of the 
month. And, you can listen to excellent 
acoustic music at O’Hurley’s General 
Store every Thursday night. There’s 
plenty to do around here without drink- 
ing, but the fact of the matter is that the 
heart of Shepherdstown night life is in 
the bars. 

The growth of alcoholic venues in 
town has definitely given a huge boost 
to a world of local music. The music 
scene is growing faster than even those 
cardboard housing developments pop- 
ping up all over Jefferson County. A 
couple of years ago you might have been 
able to find some live tunes somewhere 
on a Thursday or Friday night. Now, 
you can usually find music on any night 
of the week. The main places to look 
for live musical performances are Ed’s 
Beer and Wine, The Mecklenberg, 
Stonewalls, and The Yellow Brick 
Bank. Surprise! All of these places are 
alcohol-affiliated establishments. 

If you walk into Ed’s on an evening 


between Wednesday and Saturday 
you’ll often find some sort of live music 
- Jazz, blues, folk, or bluegrass. You 
can grab a tasty sandwich or soup at 
the deli until 1 1 p.m., or wander to the 
back and sit down for a beer or glass of 
wine. If you’re into quality instead of 
quantity or both, the beer selection is 
the best in town. Ed’s exudes the small 
town feel, where everyone seems to 
know everyone else and people are al- 
ways having a good time. 

If Ed’s isn’t your bag, go ahead and 
mosey on down the street (watch for 
cars) to Stonewall’s - the newest addi- 
tion to Shepherdstown night life. It’s 
the secret underground lair beneath 
Tony’s Pizza Shop. Stonewall’s has an 
all-American sports bar kinda feel and 
is definitely responsible for filling the 
void left behind by the Reunion. It’s 
the college bar in town. There are 
games and televisions, and they’ve got 
karaoke on Monday nights and live 
music - usually blues - on Thursdays. 
They serve liquor and the beer on draft 
is generally all-American and easy to 
see through. 

If you get in the mood for a nice, 
thick Guiness, just hop a couple of doors 
down to The Mecklenberg. “The 
Meek” is the oldest late night establish- 
ment in town; it’s usually open until 
around 2 a.m. They also serve liquor 
and have a decent beer selection. My 
favorite part about “The Meek” is that 


it’s the only place in town with signifi- 
cant outdoor seating. It’s a little nicer 
in the spring and summer when you 
don’t have to worry about your lips 
freezing to your glass. 

If all of these places are too crazy 
for you, go check out The Yellow Brick 
Bank. The atmosphere is pretty chilled 
out. They’ve got a nice bar with a de- 
cent selection of alcohol, and on Friday 
evenings you can listen to Sam Ginada 
playing jazz and lounge tunes on the pi- 
ano. 

I have no doubt that 
Shepherdstonians - people that reside 
in Shepherdstown - love to have a good 
time. This town doesn’t have a lot to 
offer as far as the night life is concerned 
but there are options and there seems 
to be a place for everyone. We defi- 
nitely live in a “hard drinking town,” as 
local resident Kendra Adkins put it, but 
most people seem to be doing a good 
job of staying responsible. In two years 
Shepherdstown has gone from being a 
Thursday night town to being an every 
night town. We should all be proud of 
the fact that we’ve accomplished such 
a feat without making our beloved po- 
lice force much busier. 

So, if you’re looking for a nice quiet 
evening walk in Shepherdstown - with 
or without your dog - you might want to 
choose a route other than German 
Street. But, I must say, it is always a 
fun place to be. 


Town Mayor is More Than Meets the Eye 


Parmesano: 


by Step/iny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherdstown, located in West 
Virginia’ s fastest-growing and wealthi- 
est region and host to the recent Israeli- 
Syrian peace talks, pays its mayor only 
$2,000 per year for his services. So 
Vincent Parmesano, a tall, elegant 
gentleman with silvery-gray hair is ob- 
viously not in politics for the money. So 
why is the retired civil engineer mayor 
of Shepherdstown? How did 
Parmesano end up in Shepherdstown? 

After 21 years of service with the 
U. S. Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Elkins, W.Va. native wanted to be close 
to the nation’s capital but did not want to 
leave his home state. Shepherdstown, 
about an hour and a half from Washing- 
ton D.C., was the logical choice. After 
accepting a position with the Shepherd 
College Physical Plant, Pannesano ap- 
proached the former mayor of the town 
with questions of what he could do to 
become involved in the local community. 


Since Shepherdstown has fre- 
quently had problems getting citizens to 
run for city council, the former mayor 
encouraged Pannesano to join the coun- 
cil. After one year on the counsel, the 
fonner mayor, who wished to retire, 
asked Pannesano if he would be inter- 
ested in the office. Due to strong urg- 
ing from his wife and having an inde- 
pendent income, Parmesano was able 
to run for and hold the office of mayor. 
He laughed and said that he was 
“conned” into the job. 

Since Shepherdstown’s biggest 
business and greatest source of income 
is the water and sewer system, 
Parmesano definitely has valuable 
knowledge. With a degree in civil engi- 
neering from Virginia Polytechnical In- 
stitute or Virginia Tech, the mayor looks 
with a professional’s eye at the issues 
concerning the replacement of the 
crumbling James Rumsey Bridge, 
which crosses the Potomac River and 
connects West Virginia to Maryland. 

Parmesano’s opinion - that the new 


bridge should be built in the same lo- 
cale as the existing bridge - is not based 
on property squabbles with the Bavar- 
ian Inn or on complaints from commut- 
ers about delays, but is derived from 
his training as an engineer. 

According to Parmesano, much of 
Shepherdstown’s attraction is its quaint 
village air, so he wants Shepherdstown 
to refrain from bringing in chain restau- 
rants, stores, theaters and even apart- 
ment buildings, thereby limiting the 
town’s size. 

Parmesano believes that publicity 
from the peace talks will bring more 
tourists to Shepherdstown, in addition 
to The Clarion Hotel hopefully to be 
used more often as a site for confer- 
ences. He thinks that the exposure is 
great but he does not want Shepherds- 
town to lose its unique identity and be- 
come like every other place — “flam- 
boyant.” According to Pannesano , tour- 
ism should be kept low-key and refined. 

Keeping Shepherdstown so quaint 
and historic causes resentment on the 


part of some individuals, including col- 
lege students, who claim that there is 
nothing to do, nowhere to go and little 
opportunity for housing in Shepherds- 
town. Townspeople and students can- 
not agree on the student crossing prob- 
lem on Route 480, and the question of 
parking seems to have no answer. 

In spite of the disagreements, the 
mayor believes overall that the relations 
between the college and town are bet- 
ter than other college towns in West Vir- 
ginia and even in the whole country. 
Parmesano said, “I would not want to 
be mayor of Morgantown.” 

The mayor’s two-year term is al- 
most over and he has not decided 
whether or not to see re-election in 
June. When asked, he says that he is 
“ambivalent” about running again for 
the position, but needs to decide by the 
middle of March. From past evidence, 
one could claim that if no one else steps 
forward, Vincent Parmesano will take 
the initiative and not allow the post to 
go unfilled. 
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The Shepherd College Bookstore has just 
received the new Spring Line for the Shepherd 


New Styles in T-Shirts, Sweatshirts, hats and 
much more. 

See our newest gift items for your family and 
friends. 

Check us out on the web. We have improved 
our web site to make it easier to navigate, 
easier to make your purchases as well as 
added our New Spring Line. 


Fan. 


WWW.SHEPHERDBQOK.COM 

Get Connected 
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The Making of Myth: Amazon Women and Celtic Goddesses and Mulan 


by Step liny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

Some think of myths as children’s 
stories, but Dr. Kay Retzlaff, a spe- 
cialist on Irish mythology from the Uni- 
versity of Maine, claims that they deal 
with very adult topics; sex, violence and 
politics. 

Retzlaff, who has written several 
books, including “Women in Mythol- 
ogy,” stood in a green vest and ma- 
roon turtleneck before a predominantly 
female audience on Feb. 7 in Reynolds 
Hall and voiced her opinion that myths 
are “the nightmares of a culture.” 

As she grew excited about the sub- 
ject, her short dark hair jumped and 
bounced as if to accentuate her point. 
Her first question was: “Why study 
myth?” Not giving the audience much 
time to think of a reply, she quickly an- 
swered herself, “Myth is a culture’s 
way of coping with difficult situations 
and teaches us about who we are and 
what our place in society is.” Also, 
myth is a metaphorical way of talking 
about things that could tear a society 
apart, she said. 

Freud, Jung and other psycholo- 


gists have commented on the fact that 
a patriarchal society such as Greece 
had so many strong warrior goddesses 
who did not marry and remained vir- 
gins. According to Jung, a male is 
composed of three-fourths masculine 
and one-fourth feminine properties, and 
a female is three-fourths feminine and 
one-fourth masculine. Keeping with 
Jung’s theory, the feminine part is the 
source of creativity and inspiration, 
while the male part is associated with 
reason. Male warriors worshiped 
warrior goddesses, and it was believed 
that through bloody sacrifice the god- 
dess would be pleased and bring vic- 
tory. The warrior goddess was also 
believed to protect her people. Women 
warriors tied societies together and 
worked for the betterment of their cul- 
ture. They sacrificed their femininity, 
good name and place in society for 
their people. 

One example in Chinese myth is the 
figure of Mulan, not the Disney version, 
who made sacrifices and went to battle 
in order to save her father’s position in 
society. Mulan became a leader, saved 
many lives- and eventually won the war 
that her emperor is fighting. Another 


example, from Greek culture, is the myth 
of the Amazon woman. They were wild 
women who lived in the woods with the 
wolves and did not marry. Aristotle 
believed that women were born the 
opposite of man; therefore, they were 
the opposite of civilized and associated 
with animals. In fact, marriage in Greek 
means “taming.” 

The things that scare a society - 
birth, coming of age, marriage and 
death - become archetypes in myths, 



Dr. Kay Retzlaff spoke on women in 
mythology on Feb. 7. The event was 
sponsored by the Women s Studies Program. 


and myths are what tie us together as 
human beings. Retzlaff said, “When a 
myth is written down, it is used as lit- 
erature and for a political reason.” 
Myth can be used to create a cultural 
identity, a national unity. “Myth can 
be dangerous as a political tool,” ac- 
cording to Retzlaff. Hitler created a 
myth of Aryan superiority and the per- 
fect human being. In the 1 9 lh century, 
a group of Irish people launched a cru- 
sade against the English using a god 
from their ancient mythology as a sym- 
bol of their willingness to die for their 
people. 

We still believe in myths today, such 
as that of the nuclear family, the mythic 
west (think John Wayne) and the tri- 
umph of good over evil. As a society, 
| we are creating myths today in the form 
S of science fiction. In Retzlaff’s opin- 
^ ion, this expresses our fear the machines 
? will overcome humanity. Retzlaff claims 
< that “science and myth walk hand in 
£ hand” and that “science is our new 
1 god.” Genetic engineering and other 
^ forms of scientific exploration have 
taken humanity to a very scary place, 
and humanity has resorted to myth to 
express its terror. 


Blues in the Night a Red Hot Success at Shepherd 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

“Blues In The Night,” a Tony-award 
winning musical celebrating blues and 
jazz stopped in Shepherdstown on Feb. 
17 with the aim of taking audiences from 
the heights of sexual pleasure to the depths 
of regret and depression, all in two hours. 
They succeeded. 

With a cast of four characters, the 
two-act show took a packed theatre on a 
whirlwind tour of ‘20s blues and ‘30s 
jazz. But the play proved to be much more 
than a history of old blues hits and jazz 
legends, as the cast told their stories 
through the songs that fed a generation. 

Theater-goers who filed in from the 
crowded lobby were greeted by a com- 
plex set. Three bedrooms of a cheap ho- 
tel sat at different levels, the back walls 
spelling out hotel in neon sign letters: one 
bedroom for the “Lady of the Road,” one 
bedroom for the ‘‘Woman of the World” 
and one bedroom for the “Girl with the 
Date.” From their sparse bedrooms, the 
three women sang from the depths of 
their soul as they took the audience on a 
journey through the music that began a 
revolution. 

The musical/revue centers around 
the three different females - their lives, 
their memories, their dreams deferred. 
The woman, the lady and the girl all had 


a story, but the play was much more com- 
plex than that. With the help of the “Man 
in the Saloon,” each of the three sussed 
out who they had been and where they 
were going, mostly through song. With a 
rough skeleton of old war-horse blues 
hits like Benny Goodman’s “Stompin’ at 
the Savoy,” and Jimmy Cox’s “Nobody 
Knows You When You’re Down and 
Out,” the play also dusted off blues and 
jazz masterpieces that were hidden in the 
attic of forgotten 
masterpieces. 

Perhaps 
most surprising 
was the first 
number. All three 
females entered 
the stage and im- 
mediately blew 
the audience 
away with per- 
fectly blended 
true blue blues as they strutted and purred 
on stage. And it only got better. 

“The Lady of the Road,” played by 
Liz Mikel, cast her musical spell as her 
lovely tenor voice took her “been around 
the world more than twice” attitude to a 
new level. Definitely the most outrageous 
of the three females, Mikel exuded raw 
sexual energy as she got more and more 
bawdy with every song. My favorite had 
to be “Take Me for a Buggy Ride,” where 


she pulled a whip out of her cleavage and 
sang about a ride that could be construed 
as a little more than a tumble through the 
countryside. A close second was 
“Kitchen Man,” where Mikel sang of a 
servant whose “jelly rolls are nice and hot, 
it never fails to hit the right spot . . . ” 
Her character, an ex-showgirl, had flashy 
outfits left over from her days on stage, 
and a strong voice to match. 

“The Woman of the World,” a char- 
acter trapped in an 
in-between stage 
of her life — not 
^ quite a has been 
< but not quite a 

well known, had 
o 

>> a voice like whis- 
c key-soaked silk 
8 and a stage pres- 
2 ence to match. 
£ Her big number, 
called “Rough and 
Ready Man,” had the guys taking notes 
on what a girl wants — a “two-fisted, 
double-jointed, hard-working, no-shirk- 
ing, rough and ready ma-an.” Played im- 
peccably by Shirley Tripp, the character 
was like an expensive drink: lull-bodied, 
smooth and sexy. 

And, the pure “Girl With a Date” got 
a little hot under her lack of a collar as 
she donned a black halter dress and a few 
too many shots of hard liquor to sing a 


song claiming that her mama thinks she’s 
reckless and her daddy thinks she’s wild. 
Usually, though, Norrisa Pearson’s inno- 
cent character complemented her clear- 
as-crystal soprano voice, adding another 
dimension to usually low-down blues. 
“Willow Weep for Me,” a jazz piece by 
Ann Ronell, showed off to Pearson’s 
greatest asset, her incredible vocal range. 

And what blues revue would be com- 
plete without a roust-about, no-good 
womanizer? Singing with a voice like 
gravel Bowing through honey, Stanley 
White’s character got more lovin’ and 
more lecturin’ than any man alive as he 
traveled through 20 years of blues. “Take 
It Right Back,” a rollicking song where 
all three women told him to get lost be- 
cause of his carousing. The piece had 
the audience laughing until they cried with 
the choreographed antics of the three 
women. That’ll teach a man to run 
around. 

The five-man blues band cooked 
from their spot under the set as they pro- 
vided the backdrop to everything from 
hot and raunchy female-only gab fest to 
a smoky and heartfelt song that must have 
found its start in an underground speak- 
easy. The musicians kept up with the 
tonal hopscotch of the singers seemingly 
without effort. The result was a warm 
and provocative show that proudly aired 
the music of a burgeoning era long past. 
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Isis Duo Weaves Magic at the Reynolds Hall Recital Series 


by Tim Kenner 

Picket Staff Writer 

The Isis Duo with harp and flute 
performed a repertoire of baroque to 
modern pieces Feb. 1 for this semester’s 
first Reynolds Hall Recital Series con- 
cert. 

Most notable of the evening’s pro- 
gram was the rarely heard, contempo- 
rary “The Song of the Lark.” Composed 
in 1989 by the American Charles R. 
Young, “The Song of the Lark” bears a 
romantic spirit that oversteps the often 
pensive and almost inaccessible intro- 
spective sounds of so-called modernism 
and symbolically renders a mystical rap- 
ture by depicting the contrast of a lark’s 
singing at dawn, midday, and dusk. 

Inspired by a painting of the same 
title by the French painter Jules Breton, 
“The Song of the Lark” portrays a 
woman being charmed away from her 
work in a field by the song of a lark 
which is seen in the distance. The Isis 
Duo performed the piece in dim light 
with the painting projected on a large 
screen behind them. It was the first 
time the musical piece has been accom- 
panied by its source of inspiration. 

The flute piped the voice and char- 


acter of the lark while the harp plucked 
impressions of sunlight and strummed 
sweeping sounds of wind. The piece 
begins with the lark chirping to the ris- 
ing sun, capturing a sense of miracle in 
the morning. The second movement 
depicts the lark swooping through the 
sky and floating, suspended in the wind 
as the day culminates. The melody at 
the end marks a feeling that sun has 
run its course. Previous themes are 
restated in their original tempos ending 
the piece just as it began, peaceful and 
reflective. The lark’s song fades with 
the sun, its last few chirps affirming the 
endless cycle it endures. 

Flute player Amy A. Thomas said 
“The Song of the Lark” is her favorite 
because it’s a modern piece and acces- 
sible to the listener. The listener be- 
comes the woman in the painting. The 
musical composition impresses upon die 
listener like the lark’s song mystically 
reveals to the woman the theme of the 
eternal renewal of life. 

Thomas said she and James 
Pinkerton, the harpist, chose a variety 
of genres for their repertoire because 
the changes give them rest from the 
more difficult pieces while giving the 
listener’s ear and attention span a break. 


The modern “Sonata for Flute and 
Harp” by Lowell Liebermann, which 
was performed for the first time on 
Valentine's Day, 1997, is one of the 
more difficult pieces they performed. 
The melody was like a stream of con- 
sciousness winding and unwinding itself 
around a center that does not exist. I 
thought that it could have gone on for- 
ever and not have reached any conclu- 
sion. The wondering, dream like 
melody seems to represent the flux and 
activity of the mind without any roman- 
tic idealism. 

Relieving the intense concentration 
required to appreciate “The Sonata for 
Flute and Harp,” came ‘‘Promenade a 
rautomne.” Somewhat romantic, it is 
easier to interpret. It sounded like a 


reflective walk along a riverbank in au- 
tumn. The tension in the melody seems 
to come from the awareness of the 
beauty and death that is autumn. The 
melody seems to resolve the tension 
peacefully by expressing an acceptance 
of the ways of nature. 

Best about the duo’s line up was 
that the different genres contrasted, 
showing the evolution of music. This 
made “The Song of the Lark” more in- 
telligible in its historical context. 

The Isis Duo primarily performs 
in the D.C. area. They have been to- 
gether for four years. Thomas said 
they decided to call themselves the Isis 
Duo after Pinkerton visited an Isis 
temple in Egypt and saw harps in the 
hieroglyphics. 


Upcoming Music Department Events 

Fri. Feb. 25 

8 p.m. Senior Recital: Aaron Staubs, tenor 
Reynolds Hall 

Fri. Mar. 3-4 

8 p.m. Jazz Festival with guest trumpeter Ingrid Jensen 
Frank Center Theater 

Tues. Mar. 7 

8 p.m. Reynolds Hall Recital Series 
Dale Underwood, saxophone 


CAC Opening: Stephen John Phillips’ Alternative Self 


by Virginia Armstrong 
Picket Staff Writer 

Stephen John Phillips opened his 
photography exhibit with a slide presen- 
tation on Monday at 6 p.m. His show 
is a diverse collection of alternative, 
erotic imagery. He draws from his per- 
sonal life for creative inspiration, using 
symbols to represent the events from 
his life. 

Phillips came to Shepherd for his 
second visit from Baltimore, Md. He 
teaches classes at the Maryland Insti- 
tute. He even took it upon himself to 
give pointers during his presentation to 
upcoming artists. He stressed that art- 
ists really need to work on getting their 
art known. He said that artists need to 
advertise themselves in ways such as 
postcards, greeting cards and getting 
their work in magazines. He encour- 
aged treating art like a business. 

Phillips started as a fine art pho- 
tographer, his main focus. He finds 
outside inspiration in alternative maga- 
zines like “Juxtaposed” and “Black 
Hole.” He related mostly every series 
of work he showed to an experience in 
his life. The subject matter he deals 
the most with is the nude form, lit very 


simply with one light. He uses a vari- 
ety of props, like flour for texture and 
fish scales to symbolize Aphrodite, the 
goddess of love. He also uses props to 
represent different points in his life. He 
used braces and other medical-related 
props in one series, which was inspired 
by a personal injury. The majority of 
his work is done in black and white pho- 
tography with various toning methods. 
He does some work with color photog- 
raphy and even creates some 3-D photo 
collages. 

This exhibit really encompasses the 
diversity of Stephen John Phillips’s 
work, all tied together through its alter- 
native mature. This exhibit will be 
showing until March 10 in the CAC 
gallery. The gallery hours are Monday 
through Friday from 1 0 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Karen Eterovich will be performing as Aphra Behn— 

the first professional female writer and author of the first English novel 


Saturday, March 11 at 8 p.m. in Reynolds Hall 

This one-woman show is free and open to the public 



The CAC gallery features the work of Baltimore, Md. artist Stephen John Phillips. 
Phillips’ exhibit discloses his naked self in altered and illustrated photographs. 


Photo by Virginia Armstrong 
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Hallelujah! Praisin’ the Lord at 11th Annual Gospel Night 


by Keith Bloyer and Erin Nissley 
Picket Staff Writers 

Nearly 400 people attended the 
eleventh Annual Gospel Night Celebra- 
tion held at the Frank Arts Center on 
Feb. 12. Shepherd College and the com- 
munity were treated to a night of fun- 
filled praising of the Lord. The Shep- 
herd College Office of Multicultural 
Student Services and the Shepherd 
College branch of the NAACP spon- 
sored the evening. 

Everyone joined together for the 
singing of “Lift Every Voice and Sing.” 
The Rev. Richard Dyson of Mt. Zion 
AME led an enthusiastic opening prayer. 
Gloria Makalebo of the African Cultural 
Exchange Program gave the welcom- 
ing comments. “Let me see here. We’ve 
got Robert Dyson, Mount Zion AME, 
we’ve got lots of other churches. And 
then we have Gloria Makalebo, Afri- 
can Cultural Exchange Program. What 
kind of a church is that?” said 
Makalebo. She went on to comment 
on the fact that although many differ- 
ent denominations were present, they 
all worshiped the same God. 

The focus seemed to be on youth 
for the evening; the program featured 
two groups composed entirely of chil- 


dren and one surprise performance by 
a very talented teen. 

One of the many shining moments 
of the evening was a non-vocal perfor- 
mance given by the Shepherd College 
Project Excel Dance Troupe. Four el- 
ementary school students of Project 
Excel, an after-school-tutoring program, 
performed a Brazilian dance that had 
the audience stunned in amazement. 
The students were wearing T-shirts, 
warm-up pants, and socks. It was an 
energetic and fast-paced performance, 
taught to the students by Gloria 
Makalebo. The audience clapped and 
cheered throughout the duration of the 
dance. 

The children’s choir from Ebenezer 
Mt. Calvary Holy Church in Summit 
Point, W.Va., also lit up the faces in the 
crowd. A handful of children sang a 
couple of inspirational gospel songs. 
The boys were wearing neckties while 
the girls were wearing dresses. Be- 
fore they finished, the audience had al- 
ready started giving them a standing 
ovation. 

In addition, one very talented young 
man sang an old gospel classic by him- 
self, playing expertly to the audience as 
he moaned, soared and stomped around 
the stage amid shouts of “Amen” and 


“Hallelujah” from the enthusiastic au- 
dience. And, just when the crowd 
thought he was done, the pianist gave a 
rousing solo, inspiring the young per- 
former to dance and the audience to 
get to their feet and get into it. • 

Also featured at the evening’s per- 
formance was tolerance, as evidenced 
in the variety of shades of skin found in 
the audience and up on stage. One such 
performer, the Real Life Band from 
Covenant Baptist Church, treated the 
packed audience to a different kind of 
gospel music, drawing heavily on gui- 
tars and electric bass to see them 
through. The six-member band added 
a touch of rock n’ roll to the gospel- 


inspired night. 

In the realm of out-and-out gospel 
music, each of the eight choirs per- 
formed admirably. But one group in par- 
ticular stood out. The Men’s Choir from 
Asbury United Methodist, a group of 
about 20 men, was impressive in both 
their group songs and their soloists. 
Wearing matching gray suits and quiet 
red ties, they boomed out their praises, 
stopping the audience dead in their 
tracks. 

The program lasted over three hours 
and featured choirs from Shepherds- 
town, Martinsburg, and Summit Point 
W.Va., as well as from Hagerstown and 
Knoxville, Md. 



The Shepherd Choir perfonned at the 11th Annual Gospel night. Over nine acts performed. 


Flexible Entertainment With the Mapapa Dance Troupe 


By Sarah Alouf 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Mapapa Dance Troupe treated 
its audience to a fast-paced, breathtak- 
ing show on Thursday, Feb. 10 in the 
Frank Arts Center. Sponsored by Pro- 
gram Board, the troupe used their talents 
to celebrate diversity, an appropriate 
theme for Black History Month. 

Before the acrobats began their per- 
formance, Ronnie the Clown warmed up 
the audience with juggling, dancing and 
comedy. He was dressed in a ludicrous 
gold suit which he later took off on stage, 
much to the chagrin of the audience. Af- 
ter his performance, he took a moment 
to tell the audience a little about the dance 
troupe. 

The five acrobats came out with a 
nourish, dancing to African music. They 
were dressed in red and silver outfits. 
They were full of energy, and did not stop 
moving through the entire performance. 

The Mapapa African Acrobats hail 
from Bombasa, Kenya and have won nu- 
merous national acrobatic competitions 
there. They were named “Best New Act” 
at the 1990 Edinburg Festival and have 
the distinction of performing at many fes- 
tivals and halftime shows' internationally. 

For their Shepherd performance, 
they -began^s imply -with- handstands- on a 


table. Each acrobat followed the previ- 
ous one with a more challenging act, cap- 
tivating the audience who whooped and 
hollered after every performer took his 
turn. They showed incredible strength 
by balancing their weight on a single arm 
as they contorted into pretzel-like shapes. 

The acrobats followed the balanc- 
ing acts with prop tricks. They flipped, 
jumped and dove through and over a 
jump rope, large rings and a limbo pole. 



The Mapapa Dance Troupe wowed their 
audience with fiery acrobatics on Feb. 10. 


The most popular of these acts was the 
limbo pole. The acrobats set the pole on 
fire before diving over it and limboing 
under it. There were several gasps from 
the audience as the acrobats dove right 
through the fire. The acrobats lowered 
the pole about a foot for each cycle of 
the limbo. The limbo continued until the 
pole was only one foot from the Boor. 

After this, the acrobats replaced the 
fire pole with a regular pole. They pulled 
four women from the audience to par- 
ticipate in the limbo. They went through 
each cycle again. The acrobats assisted 
each woman as they tried to limbo under 
the pole. One woman gave up and be- 
gan jumping the pole, much to the 
audience’s delight. 

The acrobats’ final act was the most 
astonishing. All of the props were re- 
moved and a large table was placed in 
the middle of the stage. Four bottles were 
^ placed in a square on the table, and a 
| chair was balanced on the bottle tops. 
^ Small slivers of paper were added be- 
^ tween the chair legs and the tops of the 
bottles to make the balance precise. The 
< balance had to be precise to ensure the 
JT safety of the acrobats. 

% Once the table was set up, one of 
£ the acrobats carefully balanced himself 
on the chair. He performed handstands 
with both hands and finally balanced him- 


self on one hand. After he balanced him- 
self in several different positions, one of 
the other acrobats handed him another 
chair. He stacked the second chair on 
top of the first and performed more bal- 
ancing acts. The acrobat worked his way 
up to three and finally four chairs. When 
he did a handstand on the fourth chair, 
his feet actually touched the light fixtures 
over the stage. 

With each new feat performed, the 
audience grew more anxious. Several 
were holding their breath. The acrobat’s 
final performance was to dismantle his 
tower of chairs. The anxious members 
of the audience holding their breaths 
sighed audibly in relief as his feet touched 
the Boor again. 

Ronnie the Clown returned for a fi- 
nal message. He asked the members of 
the audience to turn to the person next 
to them and arm wrestle. He said, “Ev- 
ery time your opponent’s hand touches 
the imaginary table, you win $1000.” 
Most of the audience members did as 
they were told and began struggling with 
their opponent. Ronnie pointed out that a 
few audience members had listened and 
were cooperating by rocking their hands 
back and forth, so each partner got a 
thousand dollars. He left the audience 
with a final thought: “If you work to- 
gether, you will be successful.” 


Photo by Audrey Williams 
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What’s Poppin’- The Rentals, Snapcase & World Famous Beat Junkies 


by R.M. Swope 

Picket Staff Writer 

"Hey kids, do you like violence? Do 
you wanna see me stick nine inch nails 
through each one of my eyelids?*' 
(Eminem) Who says white kids can't rap? 
I'm going to leave this one alone, because 
the first time I put my money on a white 
rapper, I got burnt. Hey. Vanilla Ice was 
good, wasn't he? 1 got toasted two more 
times, thanks to the “Informer Snow and 
Third Bass. Oh well, maybe I'll just stick 
to disco. This column is going to feature 
some different goodies every issue stall- 
ing next issue. ..sorry, I was getting my 
nails done at Bambi's Boutique and I for- 
got about the column. Don't hate me 
because I'm beautiful. 

The Rentals-“Seven More Minutes” 

Car rentals are bad. One time, I 
rented a car and there was a dead body 
in the trunk. I had a lot of explaining to 
do when the police pulled me over. Any- 
how, I said that to say this: car rentals 
stink, but the Rentals smell like roses. 
Ahhh! Smell that fresh rosy smell. 

“Seven More Minutes” is the Rent- 
als second release. This album is defi- 
nitely no sophomore slump. If you liked 
their first CD, you'll love this one. Or 
even if you like ‘80s New Wave, you’ll 
like this. I think the Rentals reincarnated 
the souls of Devo, Tony Basil, Men At 
Work, Haircut 1 00, the Cutting Crew, etc 
. . . I could go on for years. They 
could have been on the soundtrack to 
“Pretty in Pink,” “The Wedding Singer,” 
or any other Anthony Michael Hall or 
Molly Ringwald movie. Anthony Michael 


Hall, what a dweeb. Wow. white guys 
can rap and dweebs can star in Holly- 
wood movies! There is hope for this 
ranger yet. 

Anyway, the kids are getting into the 
‘80s sounds again. With groups like 
Poison. Ratt, and Quiet Riot emerging 
from their shallow graves and the 
Backstreet Boys and Boyzone bringing 
back the spirit of New Kids on the Block. 
I think it is about time synth-pop/New 
Wave made its valiant return. And with 
a million other bands marching on be- 
hind them, the Rentals will lead the pack 
with keyboards and Alex P. Keaton but- 
tons in check. “Seven More Minutes” 
will have you reminiscing about Kurt 
Loder, Def Leppard, Reaganomics, the 
Cold War, Michael J. Fox, the Cure, Max 
Headroom. MTV's Remote Control and 
the death of disco (Hey wait, I like disco). 

Snapcase-”Designs for Automation” 

This must be my ‘80’s edition of 
What’s Poppin’, because I first tackled 
New Wave, now it is time for the AL- 
MIGHTY METAL to reign supreme! 
And to give you some foresight or pro- 
phetic visions, my next review will be 
the return to old school hip hop. 

I will take you from 2000 back to 
1988 when Run DMC ruled the streets. 
Back to THE METAL! Victory Records 
has been running the show since 1996, 
and they have quite a roster of metal, 
hardcore, and punk bands that will have 
you slam-dancing and/or kickboxing in 
no time. One of Victory’s staple bands 
is Snapcase. This is their best album 
yet. These 1 1 tracks are so tight I am 
reminded of the first time I dressed up 


like a girl and tried to fit nude pantyhose 
on my treetrunk legs. Ii wasn't a pretty 
sight, in fact, the hose embedded into 
my skin and 1 had to get them surgically 
removed. Maybe I need to hit the cardio, 
what do ya think? Oh, yeah, well, you're 
no sight for sore eyes either, girlfriend! 

Okay, back to Snapcase. They blend 
pure emotion, a lot of screamed vocals 
and groove-oriented metalcore for a 
sound that will make your mother burn 
your Ozzy T-shirts and take away your 
book of Wicca. They aren't Satan ists 
though, because their message is very 
positive. Their music is uplifting because 
they deal with personal topics and en- 
courage kids to stay positive and hold 
strong through tough times and trials. I 
hate to put these guys into the “What’s 
Poppin’” category, because of Korn, 
Limp Bizkit, Kid Rock and Staind, but if 
you like those bands, chances are you’ll 
like Snapcase. New Metal is quite the 
rage on MTV, and these guys wouldn’t 
quite fit in with Limp Bizkit or Kid Rock, 
but they are heavy with a groove and 
that is what the kids want. These guys 
would also fit in with the old school long 
hairs that listen to Slayer, Soulfly, Testa- 
ment, Metallica and Anthrax. And of 
course, the hard core kids that love Earth 
Crisis, Hatebreed, Grade, Boy Sets Fire 
and Judge will enjoy this sonic assault as 
well. Hopefully, when the Korn kids get 
their ears on this, they’ll say, “Hey 
Snapcase rocks! Korn stinks! They 
make me feel energized and all happy in- 
side. Now, let’s take back the country 
from those evil dictators from Arkansas!” 
ROCK ON! “Put them in the Iron 
Maiden! EXCELLENT!” as they’d say 


in "Bill and Ted's Excellent Adventure.” 

The World Famous Beat Junkies Vol. 2 

Remember the days when hip hop 
was all about representin’ your friends, 
your clothes and your lifestyle? Remem- 
ber the times when Run DMC, Grand- 
master Flash, Boogie Down Productions 
and Biz Markie were all the rage? Those 
were the good ol’ days. Now we have 
Puff Daddy, Master P, the Hot Boys, Lil’ 
Wayne, and Foxy Brown struttin’ around 
rappin’ about Benzes, Rolls Royces, 
smokin’ weed, gettin’ mad money, 
drinkin' 40s, etc. . . What is all this ver- 
bal crap? Puff Daddy needs a mouth 
diaper for his oral diarrhea. And what is 
up with him and Jennifer Lopez? To 
quote a brilliant film starring Vanilla Ice, 
“Hey, lose the zero, and get with a hero!” 
Hey Jennifer, call me, we can get together 
and make it happen. 

Well, before I get all sweaty think- 
ing about Jennifer Lopez, here is a run 
down of some of the groups on this 2- 
disc mixtape. It has the Alkaholiks, Di- 
lated Peoples, Dcfari, Mos Def, Jurassic 
5, Xzibit, Ras Kass and much, much 
more. DJ Rhettmatic of the Beat Junk- 
ies also mixes it. The Beat Junkies are a 
collective of DJ’s who came together to 
represent their skills and the culture of 
hip hop (graffiti art, turntablism, mic 
skills, and break-dancing). This album 
is two CD’s worth of freestyles, under- 
ground phenomenon, phat beats and tons 
of energy. So, if you like hip hop that is 
more about talent than money and cars, 
then you’ll cat this up. Hey Jay Z, “Can 
I Get A...” should’ve been called “Can I 
Get A Shut Up!” Sorry, you lose. 


Flick Picks: 


by Jennifer Folk 

Picket Staff Writer 

The first thing that comes to mind 
for most people when you say “Scream 
3” is, “You mean there’s another one?” 
And the answer is, of course, yes. The 
third and last Scream movie provides 
the usual dose of horror movie trickery. 

Neve Campbell reprises her role, 
once again, as the ever-fearful Sidney, 
with whom the killer is infatuated. The 
plot, if you could call it that, centers 
around the movie within a movie. 

The filming has begun on the set of 
the movie based on the now famous 
Woodsboro murders. Sidney has hid- 
den out in the far reaches of the middle 
of nowhere. It's as if she doesn’t exist, 
that is. until the killer finds her. In this 
last bit of Wes Craven madness, the au- 


Two Spins on New Thriller Scream 3 



dience finally finds out the man behind 
the mask. As in the other two, the 
normal amount of blood is shed and 
most every character you meet 
ends up dying at one point or an- 
other. I’m trying not to give 
too rryjch away here. 

I never saw the first two 
and am not a big horror fan 
to begin with, but this movie 
scared me enough to leave a 
the lights on in my room. Aside 
from the corny plot, the violence 
and gore, and the actors who 
didn’t act, the movie was surpris- 
ingly good. I do plan on renting the 
first two, but I’ll wait until I have 
enough 
money to 
invest 

some brighter lamps. 


the 


By Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

As a big fan of both Scream 
movies and all of Wes 
Craven’s work, the third in 
this trilogy impressed me. 
“Scream 3” gets the 
gang back together 
again, complete with a 
visit from audience fa- 
vorite Randy, who died in 
second movie at the 
hands of the ghostie. There 
was also a few cameos from 
other characters of famous 
trilogies, Silent Bob and Jay 
among them. 

And, as with the first 
two Wes Craven gore-com- 
edies, this movie is part rule- 


book. The rules of a trilogy: there are 
no rules. Favorite characters die with 
surprising ease. Also, Randy points out, 
the villain is superhuman. “Bullets won’t 
stop him. You’ll have to cryogenically 
freeze his head. . . 

And, also like the first two, the script 
writing is brilliant, with more twists than 
the Grizzly at Kings’ Dominion. The 
humor is enough to break the tension 
before the killer materializes. The slick 
presentation and the trendy tone makes 
this movie with the $40 million budget a 
big hit with the 20-somethings, not to 
mention that each character had a cell 
phone so that the ghostie could get in 
touch with them. 

Script-writer Kevin Williamson 
showed a lot of forethought in this 
Scream. With an incredible soundtrack, 
this is a must-see for any Scream fan. 
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Chatting with Jennifer Chapman: Women’s Basketball Star 


by Melissa Smouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

Jennifer Chapman, a guard for the 
Lady Rams basketball team, has domi- 
nated the court and the WVIAC divi- 
sion with her enthusiastic attitude and 
vigorous playing ability. 

A member of the team for two 
years, Chapman transferred to Shep- 
herd from Mount St. Mary’s, in the fall 
of ’98. “Playing basketball for the 
Mount simply wasn’t fun anymore,” 
Chapman said. 

Since her arrival here, Chapman 
has led the team in scoring both years. 
She was also selected to the WVIAC 
First Team All Conference last year and 
has a good shot of making it again for 
this season. 

Coach Betsy Blose said, “her im- 
pact on the team was almost immedi- 


ate. She brings a lot to the team.” This 
proved to be true when Shepherd won 
the division title last year, the first regu- 
lar season title win in Shepherd’s his- 
tory. The women finished 19-9 overall 
and 1 5-4 in the division. 

Chapman first started playing bas- 
ketball at age 13. She attended Tho- 
mas Stone high school, in Waldorf, Md. 
There she lettered in three sports. She 
received numerous awards and honors, 
including scoring well over the 1,000 
point mark for her basketball career. 
Chapman decided during her freshman 
year at Thomas Stone that she wanted 
to play ball in college. She has not 
looked back since. 

Chapman says that her greatest in- 
spiration in life is her parents. Their 
love and support is clearly shown. They 
haven’t missed a game in her college 
career. 


When asked to describe the most 
memorable game in her entire career, 
Chapman hesitated, pondering all her 
memories, then flashing a big smile said, 
“I got it!” It took place during her se- 
nior year of high school. Chapman 
single-handedly outscored her oppo- 
nents, producing 36 points. The other 
team only scored a total of 35 in the 
entire game. “Everything I threw up, 
just went in,” Chapman exclaimed. 

In her spare time, Chapman plays. 
. . basketball. Maybe that is why she is 
one of the top players in the WVIAC. 
Chapman will be graduating in May with 
a degree in business. However, her 
dream job would be to coach. When 
asked what she will miss most, 
Chapman replied, ”1 love the team and 
have no idea what I’m going to do with- 
out them. They have become my best 
friends and family.” 


As Chapman’s career draws 
quickly to a close, the Rams find them- 
selves in the midst of another record 
breaking season and a shot at another 
division title. What a great way to end 
to a monumental career. 



A Cancer Cure and Painting With Light 


Senior Stage: 

by Tim Kamer 

Picket Staff Writer 

The second article of a series 
meant to capture a diversity of 2000 
graduates in their own light as they 
embark upon the future they seek. 

Every Tuesday night at 8, Kym 
Terneus escapes her biochemistry work 
and watches an episode of “Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer.” Terneus comments, 
“Finally there is a fe- 
male role model. 

Buffy is no damsel in 
distress. She kicks 
butt.” 

Einstein peers 
down upon us from a 
poster. “‘Gravity is 
not the cause of 
people falling in love,’ 
that’s my favorite 
Einstein quote,” she 
says. A bright Twister 
mat hangs on the wall behind me, a 
drape of memories from adolescence. 

“My first goal was to study 
Alzheimer’s disease to see how it 
works, but now I’m more interested in 
studying cancers in the human body.” 

Kim says the chemistry department 
charmed away her initial dislike for 
chemistry, as she was initially more fas- 
cinated by biology. “Chemistry shows 
me how complex things are in a seem- 
ingly simple world.” 

Geared up for graduate school, Kim 
says she’s been considering forensics, 
but is more inclined to biochemistry so 


she can research how cancer grows and 
eventually find its cure. She has applied 
to over six grad schools. She’s hoping 
for John Hopkins. “I don’t think my 
chances of getting in to John Hopkins 
are very great,” she says. She has an 
article that is going to be published in the 
“Journal of Chemical Education.” This 
may give her the edge she needs. 

The article documents the findings 
of a research project she worked on 
with Dr. DiLella and Dr. Volker. The 
project was a study 
on a gas that is the by- 
product of fungal de- 
cay. In the study, they 
sought to measure the 
amount of this gas re- 
leased from dried 
leaves. Their findings 
are new to the field. 
A plaque hangs in 
Snyder Hall with her 
name on it as reward 
for this accomplish- 
ment. 

During our talk Kim stressed the 
fact that she is a woman in the field of 
science. “Some think girls are not cut 
out for science. We have to work 
harder to prove ourselves. The thing 
I’ve really gained from college is a good 
work ethic.” 

Kim comes from a coal mining fam- 
ily in Bridgeport, W.Va. A small cruci- 
fix and image of the Virgin Mary dangle 
from her neck. “My goal is not to be- 
come inhuman. Without family and 
friends, all the knowledge in the world 
would mean nothing to me.” 


Kim has made graduation in four 
years. She very much esteems the fac- 
ulty in Snyder Hall because of their sup- 
port and friendship. This spring she is 
looking forward to traveling to France 
with Dr. Ouedraogo. “I’ve always 
wanted to see the Rose Window in 
Notre Dame.” 

* * * 

In ’96 Ginger Armstrong didn’t re- 
ally want to be here. “My parents said 
I should go to college. In high school I 
only did what I needed to do to get by.” 
It’s spring 2000. She’s made gradua- 
tion in four years. 

When I knocked on her room door 
in West 
Woods, she 
had just re- 
turned from a 
job interview at 
a biological re- 
search lab on 
Shepherd 
Grade Road. 

There she will 
be scanning 
slides and im- 
puting infor- 
mation to be 
catalogued. She confessed the job 
might be boring. Shepherdstown has 
become home too her. She intends on 
staying here until she figures out her 
next move. “My goal is to not have to 
move back home to my parents.” 

Ginger will earn a B.F.A. in Pho- 
tography and Computer Digital Imag- 
ing. “I feel I’ll be able to get a job do- 
ing something that evolves what I’ve 


learned here,” she said as excitement 
gripped her face. “There is so much to 
do. I’m at a point in my life where I 
want to experience different things.” 
The job opportunity at the bioresearch 
place fell into her lap with the help of a 
faculty member. 

Soon after our interview, Ginger 
went skiing with the Outdoor club, of 
which she’s the president. She’s been 
turned on to caving recently. “I thought 
I’d be scared, but it’s fun squeezing 
through tight passages with the earth 
covering you.” She’s looking forward 
to jumping out of an airplane with the 
Outdoor club in May. 

She began 
arming her eye with 
the camera in high 
school. Since then, 
she has intuitively felt 
that she has captured 
the direction of her 
life by looking 
through the lens. 
Why? She had never 
questioned herself on 
this. She clicks the 
camera without feel- 
ing the need to ask 
why. “Life is my inspiration,” she says. 

The past two summers Ginger 
worked with a professional photogra- 
pher taking publicity shots for the Con- 
temporary American Theatre Festival. 
She is more inclined to the commercial 
side of photography and hopes one day 
to work in a studio snapping pictures 
for a magazine. “Working in the studio 
is like painting with light.” 




Photo courtesy of SID 
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Lady Rams Making Their Mark as Tournament Time Nears 


by Melissa S mo use 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Lady Rams basketball team 
suffered a close 54-57-division loss to 
Fairmont, ending a five-game winning 
streak. 

But never fear basketball fans, the 
Rams’ record has skyrocketed to 15-7 
overall, and their WVIAC record stands 
at 1 1 -4, one of the best in the division. 

Senior guard Jennifer Chapjnan 
continues to lead the women in points, 
averaging a little over 14 points a game. 
Chapman is not only a threat offensively, 
but leads the Rams defensively as well, 
plundering at least three steals a game. 
Chapman led the Rams with 17 points 
against Salem Tiekyo, to beat the divi- 
sion rival 76-70. 

Toni Destefano’s quick passing and 
ball-handling skills have her assisting the 
team in more ways than one. She leads 
the team with 4 assists per game. 


Destefano’s scoring rampage persisted 
when she sunk 17 points, in their win 
over Concord 72-60. 

In order for the Lady Rams to out 
play their opponents, and clinch this 
year’s division title, scoring must come 
from all around, and that is just what is 
happening. Third year player, Sharon 
Feeney led the Rams in scoring with 19 
points, beating Bluefield State, 66-50. 
She continued her manipulation of the 
net, when she scored a career high 23 
points, crushing West Liberty 89-65. 
Kassandra Kilby has been doing her fair 
share of scoring as well. Although she 
sunk 13 points against Alderson 
Broaddus, even she could not overcome 
the 70-73 loss. 

Standing six feet tall, Stephanie 
Schwandt is still banging the boards, 
continuing to bring down an average of 
seven rebounds a game. Her authority 
of the paint is unsurpassed in the divi- 
sion. 


The Lady Rams are moving quickly 
into tournament time, with their last 
home game on Feb. 24 against Alderson 
Broaddus. During their last meeting. 
Shepherd lost to the Battlers by only 3 


points. Verging upon the closing of their 
season, the Rams are fired up and will 
definitely be making their mark on the 
division and the history of Shepherd 
basketball. 



Number 3 1 , Sharon Feeney, fights for a shot in the Fairmont game. The Lady Rams 
lost, ending a 5-game losing streak. Next, they will travel to Aide rson-B roadd us. 


A Fresh Start: New Talent for Spring Training 


By John Pease 

Picket Staff Writer 

Spring is just around the corner, 
along with another Shepherd baseball 
season. This year the Rams hope to 
improve on their second place finish in 
the conference tournament and last 
year’s 24-19 record. 

This year’s schedule will feature 
Shepherd’s toughest opponents, when 
they meet powerhouse teams such as 
Mount Olive, Shippensburg, Slippery 
Rock, Wingate and UNC Pembroke. 
Also on the schedule is longtime con- 
ference foe West Virginia State, who 
finished third in last year’s College 
World Series. 


This year the Ram’s hard-hitting 
lineup features a trio of outstanding left- 
handed hitters. Chad Hartman (.282 
batting average, 1 home run, 12 runs 
batted in) who led the team in stolen 
bases, Adam Straskulic (.344, 5, 23, 45 
hits), and Sophomore Chad Blevins 
(.343, 7, 29) are the returning leaders in 
nine offensive categories including 
homeruns, hits and runs batted in. 

With the loss of Damian Austin, Billy 
Staub and Andrew Fincham, three of 
Shepherd’s best all time hitters, three 
new faces have the chance to fill their 
spots. Chris Mattias (a red shirt fresh- 
man), freshman Mike Spry and senior 
transfer Jeremy Hancock are likely 
candidates for the spots. Switch-hitter 


Brian Tozer and right-handers Tyler 
Gaines and Chris Black solidify the 
Ram’s potent lineup, which should once 
again put up some of the best numbers 
in the conference. 

The Shepherd pitching staff returns 
its team leader and ace Ty Hart (7 wins- 
4 losses, 3.80 earned run average, 66 
innings pitched, 64 strike outs), who is 
already statistically one of the best 
pitchers to wear a Ram uniform. Be- 
hind him in the rotation is senior 
fireballer Jason Ritenour (4-4, 4.83, 50ip, 
46k), who is looking to improve upon 
his stellar career. Two young guns Ja- 
son Walters and Preston Miller, who 
have already shown that their potential 
is unlimited, could round out the rest of 


the rotation. As always, the Rams fea- 
ture one of the youngest and deepest 
bullpens in the WVIAC, which will back 
the experienced rotation. 

The 2000 team has a great mixture 
of experience and fresh talent, which 
could lead to another WVIAC North- 
ern Division Championship and Tour- 
nament appearance for the Rams. 

The Rams open their season on 
March 1 1 , with a double header at UNC 
Pembroke, a member of the Peach Belt 
- one of the most competitive confer- 
ences in the nation. After the Rams 
return from North Carolina, they plan 
to have their home opener March 16, 
against Columbia Union weather pend- 
ing. 


Tennis Looking 

by Nicole Fortuna 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd College men’s tennis 
team is coming off a slamming 11-6 
season. Entering his fourth season, 
Coach Stambaugh is confident about this 
year’s squad. 

“They’ll be as strong as last year,” 
stated the head coach. What’s this 
year’s goal? The goal is to win the West 
Virginia Conference. 

Top seed Scott Eyler is currently 
recovering from an ankle injury and may 
miss some of the season. If the reha- 
bilitation is slow, Stambaugh may be 
forced to red shirt him this year. 

With Eyler injured the burden falls 


for a Strong Serve 

to teammates such as junior Brandon 
Rickard to pick up his play. Rickard , 
number three on the roster, believes that 
the te<yn will play average this season 
without their top seed. He expressed 
concern for Eyler, wishing him a fast 
and strong comeback. 

Stambaugh graduated from Shep- 
herd College and began coaching the 
men and women’s tennis teams in 1 997. 
Both teams are working hard and pre- 
paring for victory. 

The first game will be played against 
West Virginia Tech on March 12 at 10 
a.m. and will be a home game located at 
the Holiday Inn in Martinsburg. Shep- 
herd College — show some spirit for the 
tennis team; LET’S HEAR IT! 


Young Faces Bring Hope for Golf Team 


by Brad Damron 

- Picket Staff Writer — — 

Hopes are high for this year’s edi- 
tion of the Shepherd College golf team. 
Last year’s version placed sixth in the 
conference with a first place finish at the 
Shenandoah University Invitational. Oth- 
ers are taking notice of Shepherd as well, 
ranking the Rams ninth in their district to 
start the season. 

Shepherd will once again be lead by 
sophomore Jason Pierson. Pierson, an 
All - Conference freshman, hopes to 
guide the Rams into contention for a 
conference title this year. Last year, he 
missed being the conference golfer of 
the year by one stroke. Pierson will he 
joined by fellow sophomore, Ross 
Shapiro. Last year Shapiro had a solid 


year with seven rounds of 70s in twelve 
attempts. 

Also looking To make an immediate 
impact for the team are a number of 
freshmen. Leading the way is Aaron 
Mueller. In the fall, Mueller had six 
rounds in the 70s Robbie Dennis and 
Matt Sullivan are also expected to make 
major contributions for the Rams this 
spring. Both are coming off solid show- 
ings in the fall. 

This year’s wild card will be the play 
of Justin Pugh. Pugh, a junior, took last 
year off and hopes to return to the rosier 
this spring. He is going to try to make 
his presence fell as the Rams head into 
the spring season. Others looking to con- 
tribute include Butch Fox, Matt Segal, 
Shawn Smith, Todd Crone and Malt 
Suddarth. 
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Student 
Athlete 
Of The 
Month 


Jennifer Chapman 

Congratulations to Senior Jennifer Chapman the Picket’s Stu- 
dent Athlete for the month of February. Jennifer is averaging 
close to 1 5 points per game including an impressive 30 points 
against Fairmont State on Saturday. She was also named the 
WVIAC Player of the Week on January 24. Chapman is a true 
student athlete; she will be graduating on time with a business 
administration degree in May 2000. This past fall, she earned a 
3.35 GPA. Congratulations to Jennifer, a true student athlete. 

The Sports Editor of the Picket chooses the Athlete of the Month with 
input from the coaches of Shepherd College. 


Shepherd Welcomes 
New Lacrosse Club 


By Jennifer Elliott 
Picket Staff Writer 


New to the spring sports lineup is 
the recently formed Shepherd College 
Lacrosse club. Tucker Parnell came 
up with the idea of forming the club. 
He joined up with Jon Maceda and 
they began to do the necessary things 
to start the organization. 

Assistant Professor of Recreation 
Anna Devito was asked to be the ad- 
visor of the club. Once she agreed, 
the school accepted their proposal to 
become official. 

There was an amazing response 
to the flyers that hung around the cam- 
pus by the co-founders. Currently, 
the club has 1 9 members. 

Parnell was very pleased with the 
hard work that he put into making his 
dream of starting a lacrosse club a 
reality. 

“It was a lot of work, but once 
the ball got rolling, we received a lot 
of support from professors and other 
staff member,” he said. 

The club has received donations 


from family members and they are 
also required to pay dues. A spon- 
sorship is still a future possibility for 
them since they receive no money 
from the school. 

Their uniforms will be navy blue 
with gold lettering. They have been 
ordered, but have not been received. 

Both Parnell and Maceda at- 
tended a meeting in the fall held at 
College Park, Md. to discuss the 
scheduling for the inaugural season. 

The Shepherd club is a part of the 
National Collegiate Lacrosse League. 
The league consists of all club teams 
from Maine to North Carolina and as 
far west as Ohio. 

The Club will play a total of eight 
games during the season, including a 
tournament at the University of Mary- 
land in College Park. Unfortunately, 
the club was only able to schedule one 
home game due to the cost involved. 
That game will be played on March 5 
against WVU on the football practice 
field. 

Come out and support the new- 
est Shepherd sport! 


Women’s Basketball Season 

Men’s Basketball Season 

16 wins, 7 losses 

12 wins, 4 losses - WVIAC games 

11 wins, 12 losses 
7 wins, 9 losses - WVIAC games 


Women Win Sixth Straight 



by Ditto Chapman 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Lady Rams dipped the wings 
of the Fairmont Falcons 62-5 1 with Jen- 
nifer Chapman leading the team with 30 
points on Feb. 19. The Rams took the 
lead 16 minutes in and never looked 
back. It was Barb Oiler who hit from 
the charity strike for the 19-18 lead. 

The Rams defense stepped up with 
Jennifer Chapman diving for a loose ball 
and wisely calling time out as three Fal- 
cons hovered around her. Midway 
through the first half the solid Ram de- 
fense caused a backcourt violation with 
the Falcons’ coach, Brinkman, immedi- 
ately calling time-out. 

Sharon Feeney forced another Fal- 
con turnover leading to a basket by 
Chapman and another Brinkman time out. 


With that in mind, a quarter through the 
second half, Barb Oiler started a fast 
break brilliantly passing to Chapman for 
an easy basket and yet another Fairmont 
time-out. 

Chapman was a highlight reel unto 
herself scoring early and often hitting the 
first bucket of the game from 20 feet. 
Then with two minutes remaining in the 
first half, Oiler recovered a loose ball and 
zipped it into Chapman for another easy 
two. Later in the second Chapman started 
a fast break dishing the ball to Kassandra 
Kilby who then returned the ball 
Chapman, giving the Rams a fourteen- 
point lead. 

Chapman finished with an excellent 
jump shot with a Falcon’s talon in her 
face. With the play of Chapman and the 
excellent defense of Coach Blose’s Rams 
a second WVIAC title maybe in hand. 


Softball Team Looking to Move Up 


by Cheeks Malloy 
Picket Staff Writer 

Fifth year head coach Chip Ransom 
knows that 1999 was a season of re- 
building. After going 6-24, last year’s 
batch of starting freshman hopefully have 
matured. Two new assistant coaches 
Chuck Waltemire and Fred Sirbaugh, a 
group of talented freshman and the re- 
turn of sophomore speedster Kristin 
Daffin should spark enthusiasm and a 
better win-loss record. 

After a prestigious career at Berkley 
Springs High School, Shae Sirbaugh 
graced Shepherd College with a big bat 
and a slick glove at second base. She 
led the offense last year as a freshman, 
batting .341 with 15 runs batted in and 
three home runs. Sirbaugh’s efforts were 
rewarded as she was named to the 
WVIAC Special Honorable Mention All- 
Conference team. 

Assistant Coaches Sirbaugh and 
Waltemire bring over 40 years of softball 


coaching experience to a team that can use 
all the help it can find. When these guys 
say the team feels like a family, they’re not 
kidding. Sirbaugh sired slugger Shea and 
Waltemire’s daughter Tia is a freshman 
transfer student from Hagerstown. She’ll 
pitch and play in the outfield. 

Coach Ransom is pleased with the 
progress of a number of his freshman. 
Jack-of-all-trades Brigitte Boyle could 
probably play every position on the field 
and sell Cracker Jacks at the concession 
booth. Freshman pitcher/outfielder Jill 
Hood had a storybook high school ca- 
reer at Middletown. Her presence will 
be one of imminent force and high read- 
ings on the radar gun. 

A year is a long time to wait, espe- 
cially when you have a sour taste in your 
mouth. On March 4 at 1 p.m., Shepherd 
will play host to Washington College. 
Ransom would not venture any predic- 
tions on the upcoming season. How- 
ever, he is confident his team will be bet- 
ter than last year’s. 


Photo by Melissa Smouse 
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The CftTF Apprentice Program 
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The Department of Theater and the 

Contemporary American Theater 

Festival have Apprentice positions 


Festival have Apprentice positions 
available for the 10* anniversary 

season of CATF. Apprenticeships are 

" 0 

available in production, sales, publicity, 
and costuming, while learning from and 


working along side professional actors, 
designers, and theater artists. 


Housing provided, 
six credit hours 
available. 

Positions run from 
June 4 - August 2, 
2000 . 


'For more Information contact 
James McNeel, 876.2035, or at 
jkmcneel@yahoo.com 


in Shepherdstown 
this Summer! 


Miss Golden Dreams 

a play cycle 

by Joyce Carol Oates 

Hunger 

by Sheri Wilner 

Something in the Air 

by Richard Dresser 

Mary and Myra 

by Catherine Filloux 
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Renovations 


See pg. 3 
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The Roots for 
Shepfest 


See pg. 12 
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State Senate Passes 
Higher Education Bill: 


EXIT 



Making an Entrance: Missy Brown makes her entrance at the Second Annual 
Drag Show. Donations went to the Shepherd College Health Center 

Kiss Me, I’m a Drag Queen 


Vote! SGA 
Elections 

by Laura Legensky 
Picket Staff Writer 

It’s election time again — Student 
Government Association elections will 
be held April 3-7. But despite a decided 
lack of voter turnout in the past, the 
current SGA board is hopeful that this 
year more students will vote for next 
year’s board. 

Last year, only 11 percent of the 
Shepherd College student body voted, 
or about 350 people cast their votes in 
the uncontested election. How many 
people are expected to vote this year? 
Andy Graham seems to anticipate a 25 
percent voter turnout, if the elections 
are competitive. 

The SGA plans to promote and ad- 
vertise the elections by flyers, posters, 
and possibly a mass campus email noti- 
fication. So students should expect to 
get an email on their campus account 
from the SGA explaining how, when, 
and where to vote, and who is running. 

SGA treasurer Andy Graham said, 
“Students should vote because the stu- 
dents that represent them in the student 
government are the students that the 
administration deals with most often and 
from whom they get their impression 
of the students.” Basically, the students 
choose who they want to represent them 
and their ideas. 

More important than that is the fact 
that every student has a vested interest 
in voting for SGA elections. Decisions 
of the SGA governing board directly and 
indirectly affect the entire student body. 
For instance, student fees that every 
student must pay as part of their tuition 
is allocated by the SGA. That means 
that the SGA fund organizations and 
doles out money to other projects and 
programming that they feel are impor- 
tant. The SGA also creates new poli- 
cies and revises old policies. They are 
the decision-makers on campus, work- 
ing directly with the administration to 
create a better college. If students don’t 
vote, the governing board may make the 
wrong decisions with other students’ 
money. Having a good voter turnout may 
insure better candidates in office, ac- 
cont’d on pg. 2 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

It was a dark and stormy night — 
but trees weren’t the only things being 
tossed and lighting wasn’t the only thing 
being lashed. 

Shepherd’s Allies held their second 
annual drag show on Saturday, March 
1 1, raising over $900 for Shepherd’s 
Health Center. Asking $5 at the door 
and receiving generous donations 
throughout the show, nine men slipped 
into something slinky and strutted their 
stuff in the Storer Ballroom to the de- 
light of the packed audience. Sponsored 
by the college’s gay and lesbian rights 
group, each performer danced up a 
storm to match the one brewing out- 


side. 

Opening up to “Let’s Get Loud” by 
Jennifer Lopez, the current Miss Allies 
Missy Brown heated things up as she 
whipped the quiet audience into a 
frenzy, going heavy on the Latin beat 
and the flamenco posturing. Urging the 
audience to donate dollar bills. Brown 
gyrated her way through the upbeat 
song, prompting catcalls and whistles 
from the audience. 

Shepherd College Health Center 
staff even got into the act. They dressed 
up as characters from “The Rocky Hor- 
ror Picture Show” and lip-synched to 
“Time Warp.” A crowd favorite, Nurse 
Pat Sherwood dressed in a French maid 
costume as Magenta and danced her 

cont’d on pg.5 


Major Changes for 
W.Va. Colleges 

by Craig Grubb & Erin Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

The future of West Virginia colleges 
hang in the air when state legislature 
passed Senate Bill 653 on March 16. 
One part of this bill proposes change in 
the way schools are funded. 

Under the bill, colleges will receive 
their funding based on a peer group of 
similar colleges on a nationwide scale. 
Presently, funding for state-supported 
colleges is based solely on enrollment, 
forcing schools to increase enrollment 
every year in order to keep up with in- 
flation and growing needs of the in- 
creased student bodies. 

David Dunlop, president of Shep- 
herd College, explained that under the 
proposed bill, funding would be based 
on a national group of at least 10 other 
institutions that are comparable to each 
of West Virginia’s state schools. The 
legislature will look at what the aver- 
age of those institutions spend and try 
to fund the state school in question ac- 
cordingly. 

Dunlop said, “It’s almost certain that 
looking at any of the 10 institutions that 
have the reputation and programs that 
we have, Shepherd would be in line for 
more money.” 

The bill is primarily concerned with 
improvements in higher education in 
West Virginia. When hired consultants 
came up with the idea to base funding 
on peer groups, they also set up sample 
peer groups. Shepherd was compared 
with such schools as University of 
North Carolina-Asheville and Univer- 
sity of Minnesota-Morris. 

“If we were funded at the average 
of that sample peer-group, the budget 
for Shepherd would go up about $5 mil- 
lion, just to keep doing what we’re do- 
ing now,” Dunlop said. 

This, however, is not the official 
peer group. Funding from the state can 
vary greatly, depending on the interests 
of those creating the peer group. 

Some forms of the bill not only pro- 
pose the funding changes, but also sug- 
gest a new system by which the col- 
cont’d on pg. 5 
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Newsbriefs 

Compiled by Paula Higgins 

Library Preparing for Rambler Cards 

The Scarborough Library is converting its copy machines to accept the 
Rambler Card. One machine will accept CopiCards until April 17. For 
more information, call 876-542 1 . 

President to Hold Office Hours 

President David L. Dunlop will hold open office hours on April 4 from 
1 -4 p.m. in Ikenberry Hall Room, 1 14. The president will meet with anyone 
on a first-come, first-serve basis. For more information, call the president’s 
office at 876-5 107. 

Free Tax Assistance Offered 

The Volunteer Income Tax Assistance Program will be offered to eld- 
erly members of the community and Shepherd students from now through 
Monday, April 17. The service is available on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays from 9 a.m. to noon and Tuesdays and Thursdays from 12:10 to 2 
p.m. on the second floor of White Hall. The program will be closed during 
spring break. 

PASS to Host Brass Quintet 

The Performing Arts Series at Shepherd will host the Saint Louis Brass 
Quintet on Tuesday, March 28 at 8 p.m. in the Frank Center Theater. Tick- 
ets are $10, general admission; $7, senior citizens and Shepherd faculty and 
staff; $5, non-Shepherd students; and free for Shepherd students in advance. 
For more information or to reserve tickets, call 876-5497. 

Honors Program to Host Presidential Lecture Series 

Shepherd College’s Honors Program will host the second lecture of the 
three-part series Campaign 2000: The Presidential Race with Alice Travis 
Germond on Wednesday, March 29 from 8-9:30 p.m. in Reynolds Hall. 

Germond will analyze the current presidential race including the role of 
party platforms and primary commercials. The lecture series will conclude 
with a presentation in September or October. For more information, contact 
the Honors Program at 876-5244. 

Bloodmobile to be at Shepherd 

The bloodmobile will be at Shepherd College on Wednesday, March 29 
from noon until 6 p.m. in the College Center’s Storer Ballroom. The blood- 
mobile is sponsored by the Phi Epsilon Kappa fraternity. 

Donors must be 17 years old, weigh at least 105 pounds and have waited 
at least eight weeks since his/her last donation. Donors should eat generous 
meals before and after donating. Refreshments will be served. 

Maureen Bunyan to Speak at Shepherd 

As part of Women’s History' Month, Shepherd College’s Office of 
Multicultural Student Services will host a lecture by Washington, D.C., news 
anchor Maureen Bunyan on Monday, March 27 at 7:30 p.m. in the College 
Center’s Storer Ballroom. 

Bunyan has spent over 25 years as a news anchor, reporter and public 
speaker. She is the co-chair of the International Women’s Media Founda- 
tion, a global network for women journalists. For more information, contact 
the Office of Multicultural Student Services at 876-5453. 

Shepherd to Host Science Academy 

The Fourth Annual West Virginia Region VIII Mathematics, Science 
and Technology Academy will be held at Shepherd College July 16 through 
the 23. The Academy will host 32 high school sophomores and juniors who 
have excelled in science or mathematics. In addition to the faculty, four 
counselor positions are available. One of the four will also be selected as 
residence director who will oversee the nonacademic activities. The resi- 
dence director will receive $400 and the counselors $300. All will have 
room and board. Applications will be accepted until April 10. For more 
information, contact Dr. David Wing in Stutzman-Slonaker, Room 216 at 
876-5231. 

Earth-Daytona Fest 2000 Approaches 

The Second Annual Earth-Daytona Fest will take place on the intramu- 
ral field on April 16 from 1 1 a.m. to 6 p.m. There will be guest speakers, live 
music, activities and information booths. For more information, call 876- 
5184. 


Phonathon Raises Big Bucks 


by Step liny McKown 

Picket Staff Writer 

A degree is not the only thing that 
a graduate wall be receiving from Shep- 
herd College; a solicitation for money 
is also standard. 

Each year the Office of Alumni Af- 
fairs hosts the Annual Fund Phonathon, 
and every person who has graduated 
from Shepherd College since 1945 re- 
ceives a phone call from a volunteer 
asking for a donation. This year the 
phonathon was on Feb. 21-22, 28-29 
and March 6-7 from 5-9 p.m. 

The Office of Alumni Affairs sends 
out a letter several months before the 
Phonathon to alert former Shepherd stu- 
dents of the upcoming event. Zoe 
Walker, the former chief development 
officer for Alumni Affairs, implemented 
the idea in 1992 and the phones have 
been ringing ever since. 

Social, business and honorary orga- 
nizations, as well as any department on 
campus, can register teams to partici- 

SGA Elections Need 

cont'd from pg. 1 

cording to the current SGA board. 

And although students probably 
don’t vote for a myriad of reasons, Gra- 
ham said: “People don’t vote because 
they think the president does very little, 
but people won’t run because they think 
the President does too much.” 

Indeed, Graham hit on another prob- 
lem plaguing Shepherd’s SGA. No stu- 
dents seems to want to run for an 
elected position. Last year, the 
president’s seat was uncontested. And, 
it seems that history may repeat itself — 
so far only one person has signed up. 
The deadline for sign-ups is March 1 7. 
Anyone who is a full-time student and 
carries at least a 2.5 grade point aver- 
age can run for an elected position in 
the SGA; as of now, only one person is 
running. There are no grade require- 
ments for appointed positions. To run 
for a position, one must simply sign a 
paper located in the Student Affairs of- 
fice. 

The final tally of the collected votes 
will be Friday, April 7 at 7:00 p.m. The 
SGA will post the results a day or two 
after they have been electronically tal- 
lied and will let the winners know as 
soon as possible. 

To place a vote for the SGA elec- 
tions, grab a campus computer and log 
onto the Internet and the SGA site will 
be displayed for your convenience. Or, 
visit Shepherd’s web page and cast your 
vote for your favorite candidate. Sim- 


pate in the phonathon. Those groups of 
five pre-registered people receive $ 1 25 
towards their organization for their ef- 
forts and all who participate can take 
away half of whatever they raise to ben- 
efit their department. Anyone on cam- 
pus can volunteer to work the phones. 
Also, all of the callers are given dinner 
and chances to win prizes, such as week- 
end getaways and stuffed animals. 

The rest of the money donated by 
our alumni goes to support scholarships, 
faculty and program development, 
equipment, libraries and research. 
Alumni can designate where they want 
their money to go. 

This year around $60,000 has been 
promised and more is expected to roll 
in. The number of callers participating 
and the amount of money raised has 
increased every year. 

So after your have taken the com- 
mencement stroll and have left behind 
the “Harvard on the Potomac,” expect 
a phone call at least once a year from 
your alma matter. 

Candidates, Voters 

ply click the bullet beside the desirable 
candidate and that vote will be tallied. 
Each student is allowed one vote. 

In the past, students who did not 
have access to a computer could vote 
by a paper ballot. It is now against the 
SGA constitution to do so. Using elec- 
tronic voting allows each student to vote 
only once without ‘stuffing the ballot 
box.’ Also, electronic voting is much 
easier because everyone on the cam- 
pus has access to a computer, and it is 
faster because as soon as a student 
casts his or her vote, the computer au- 
tomatically tallies it. 

But why should anyone willingly 
run for such a time-consuming position? 
Serving as a board member for SGA 
can be helpful to the average college 
student, said SGA members. 

“Being in SGA is a very fulfilling 
thing,” ACS representative Julie 
Zuercher said. “As far as being an 
ACS rep, it opens many doors. The 
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Sara Cree Gets a Makeover: New Roof and Insides Too 


by Danny McCaslin 

Picket Staff Writer 

Say goodbye to leaky roofs and a 
faulty electrical system as the Sara 
Cree Hall receives renovations. 

A new roof, a new air conditioning 
system and a new electrical system are 
just some of the renovations being made 
to the Sara Cree, which houses the Stu- 
dio Theater, Wellness Center, football 
locker rooms and numerous offices. 
According to Vice President of Finance 
Dr. A1 Ingle, the project will cost be- 
tween $600,000- $800,000. Ingle hopes 
for key parts of the project to be done 
by May, just in time for the start of the 
Contemporary American Theater Fes- 
tival. 

“I am delighted that the college is 
acting so quickly,” said Ed Herendeen, 
director of the CATF. Herendeen and 
the theater department have worked 
around the leaky roof for almost four 
years. “We were lucky that the roof 
only leaked when it rained. It usually 
doesn’t interfere with our productions.” 
The CATF begins rehearsals on June 
15. 

The Studio Theater was added to 


the Sara Cree building in 1991 when 
Shepherd began its theater department. 
Until renovations can be completed, the 
theater department has been put on hold 
for performances. “I want the viewers 
of a Shepherd College production to see 
the most professional production pos- 
sible,” Herendeen said. 

According to Ingle, work such as 
painting, tiling, lighting and carpeting 
have already been completed. There 
is also planned work on the pool ceiling 
and pool deck. Ingle said: “We have 
reconditioned the locker rooms. We’ve 
made the locker rooms nice for the foot- 
ball team.” 

“There was a lot of discussion for 
a while as to what we should do with 
the Sara Cree,” Shepherd College Presi- 
dent Dr. David Dunlop said. “With all 
of the money now going into it, I think 
it’s obvious that we’re not going to tear 
it down.” 

The total project will be completed 
in September, if all planning goes right. 
There have been a few setbacks. Ac- 
cording to Ingle, the floors of the shower 
rooms have to be totally removed and 
replaced due to water penetration and 
disrepair. “We are having some diffi- 


culty with design work, trying to do 
things as economically as possible,” 
Ingle said. 

Part of the original plan for the new 
stadium was to add a separate locker 
room facility at the end of the football 
field. For now, the locker room facility 
will stay in the Sara Cree, at least 
through the next football season. “The 
facility will have locker rooms for foot- 


ball and soccer for both the home and 
away teams,” Dunlop said. “We will 
also have offices, storage space and 
space for referees and officials. 

According to Ingle, the $800,000- 
$1 million locker room project is not 
ready to go but will hopefully have a 
2001 start date. “The facility is de- 
signed and ready to go,” Ingle said. “All 
we need is funding.” 



No longer will student have to swim in a stone age pool. After renovation to the 
pool, gym and theater, Sara Cree will be more state-of-the-art. 


Convocation Celebrates in Song 


Students to Discuss Awareness 


by Keith Bloyer 
Picket Staff Writer 

The annual African American His- 
tory Month Convocation was held on 
Feb. 21, featuring Joseph C. Peters, 
chair of the board of directors of the 
state college system of West Virginia. 

The event was sponsored by the 
Office of Multicultural Student Services 
and was held at the Frank Center The- 
ater. The panel on the stage consisted 
of: Travis Lars Gosa, Patrick Kirby, 
Harold Stewart, Harry Young, Joseph 
C. Peters, Dr. David Dunlop, the Rev. 
Ernest D. Lyles, Sr., Tami Watkins, 
Larry Dowdy, Dr. Sharon Kipetz and 
Dr. Mark Stern. 

The evening started with the pro- 



Joseph Peters spoke at the African 
American History Month Convention. 


cession of the Multicultural Leadership 
Team while everyone sang “Lift Every 
Voice and Sing. ” Gosa gave the open- 
ing salutation on why we should cel- 
ebrate African American History 
Month. 

The youth choir from Asbury 
United Methodist Church then sang four 
selections. 

The Vice President of the Student 
Government Association Patrick Kirby 
addressed the audience. Harold Stewart, 
the vice president of the Jefferson 
County NAACP, gave greetings from 
the community. 

Young introduced Peters whom he 
has worked with through the Board of 
Directors of the State College System 
of West Virginia. Peters gave an en- 
thusiastic speech covering the accom- 
plishments of some of the important fig- 
ures of African American History. One 
of those is Dr. Daniel Hale, who per- 
formed the first successful heart sur- 
gery in America in 1893. Another is 
Gwendolyn Brooks who was the first 
black writer to win a Pulitzer Prize. 
Elizabeth Duncan Koontz became the 
first Black educator to be elected presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1968. 

The evening was brought to a close 
by the Rev. Lyles giving the benediction. 


Courtesy of Program Board 

“Awareness Week” is a Program Board 
sponsored set of dialogues. These discus- 
sions are open to anyone and will take place 
Monday, March 27 through Thursday, 
March 30 in the Storer Ballroom from 6-7 p.m. 
Dinner will be provided each evening. There 
will be a facilitator each evening with brief 
presentations after which an open dialogue 
will follow to discuss how that particular topic 
concerns Shepherd College students. 

The topics that will be discussed range 
from issues such as understanding the salad 
bowl versus the melting pot theory, Afri- 
can American women in history, discuss- 
ing social, legal, political and other aspects 
of race classification and other awareness 
topics. 

Two members of each campus organi- 
zation are requested to be in attendance 
each evening. Each evening will count for 


individual educational and visitational cred- 
its for resident hall students. Special guests 
of Awareness Week include Dr. David Dun- 
lop, Hannah Geffert, Dr. Sharon Kipetz, Larry 
Dowdy, Harry Young, Anna Mary Walsh, 
Dr. Mark Stern, Rachael Meads, Dr. 
Momodou Darboe, Sally Urban, Dennis 
Schirf, Denny Alexander and the Rev. 
Ernest Lyles. 

“Awareness Week” is coordinated by 
Ernie Lyles, who is the SGA multi-cultural 
chair, Program Board special events chair 
and a member of the United Brothers, and 
by Chris Sharp, who is Program Board multi- 
cultural chair and a council member of the 
United Brothers. The intent of “Awareness 
Week” is to simply raise race and gender 
awareness of issues effecting society and 
more specifically Shepherd students. From 
this, we hope to raise respect and sensitiv- 
ity of the differences among Shepherd Col- 
lege students. 



KING FOR ADVENTURE? 
and a lot more... 


100% Paid College Tuition 
Receive In-State Tuition Rates 
G.I.Bill pays $257 monthly 

Job & Skill Training 

www. 1 - 800 -go-guard.com 

1-800-GO GUARD 
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Shepherd College Graduates “Major” Philanthropist 


by Aria Charles 

Picket Staff Writer 

Margaret Boyles Burkhart gradu- 
ated from Shepherd College in 1921, 
with a Standard Nonrial teaching de- 
gree. Seventy-three years later, the 
Burkhart Estate presented to the Shep- 
herd College Foundation the largest gift 
in Shepherd College history', $6 million. 

Margaret and her husband Ralph 
Burkhart, who never finished elemen- 
tary school, ended their long lives as self- 
made millionaires and were well known 
in Berkeley and Jefferson Counties for 
their philanthropy. 

Their extraordinary generosity has 
had a huge influence on Shepherd dur- 
ing the last five years. Monica 
Lingenfelter, executive vice president 
of the Shepherd College Foundation 
said: “The Burkhart bequest has al- 
lowed the Foundation to fund a wide 
variety of scholarships, both those based 
on merit and those based on financial 
need. We are also able to provide the 
college with unrestricted funds, some- 
thing that is very dear to <a state col- 
lege.” 

Each year the investment income 
alone provides around $120,000 in schol- 
arship funds and $130,000 in Program 
Support, part of which becomes presi- 
dential discretionary funds. Program 


support provides funds for the Honors 
Program, Faculty Summer Grants and 
College Support. President Dunlop as- 
signs funds for departmental support and 
college programs out of the latter fund. 
There are four Burkhart Scholarships: 
the Ralph and Margaret Burkhart Schol- 
arship, the Burkhart Legacy, the 
Burkhart Tuition Scholarship and the 
Burkhart General Scholarship. Each of 
these provides a different level of stu- 
dent support, in total funding more than 
35 separate students awards each year. 

Established in 1973 by the 
Burkharts, the Ralph and Margaret 
Burkhart Scholarship is a General Aca- 
demic Scholarship, which is awarded 
at the discretion of the Scholarship and 
Financial Aid committee. The Burkhart 
General Scholarship, also a General 
Academic Scholarship, and the other 
Burkhart Scholarships were established 
by the Shepherd College Foundation 
upon receipt of the bequest. 

The Burkhart Legacy funds 12 
scholarships per year, at $5,000 each. 
These are merit-based scholarships, 
awarded to students who maintain a 
grade point average of 3.5 or above. 
The Burkhart Tuition Scholarship funds 
1 2 scholarships of $2,000 per year. The 
Admissions Department awards this 
scholarship. Established to give some 
flexibility to recruiters soliciting trans- 


fer students, this fund can be awarded 
either as a merit scholarship or based 
on financial need. 

Lori Nice, an accountant at the 
Shepherd College Foundation, said, 
“This gift has had a big impact on the 
student’s lives, as well as the college.” 
Nice explained that the income from the 
bequest “varies from quarter to quarter 
and the money is invested in fixed in- 
come instruments, such as U.S. Trea- 
sury Bills.” 

The Burkharts were known as cau- 
tious investors, having much of their 
estate invested in government issued 
treasury notes and bonds. They also 
invested heavily in stable communica- 
tion companies’ stock, such as AT&T. 
In 1928, Ralph opened an auto repair 
and parts store. Margaret, who had 
begun teaching, also managed the fi- 
nances for the store. They kept their 
business open through the depression, 
and Ralph acquired the Gulf Oil distribu- 
torship for Berkeley and Jefferson 
Counties. The Burkharts began invest- 
ing in real estate after World War II, 
and Ralph opened a B.F. Goodrich store. 
At one point, the Burkharts owned more 
single houses in Martinsburg than any 
other person. 

Margaret continued to display her 
financial abilities. In 1973, she estab- 
lished the Ralph Margaret Burkhart 


Scholarship. Before her death in May 
1 989, she served on the Shepherd Col- 
lege Foundation’s Board of Directors 
for close to 20 years in the 1970s and 
'80s. Named outstanding Alumna in 
1 982, Margaret Burkhart was well rec- 
ognized by the college community for 
her service to Shepherd College. 

In 1985, a new dormitory on the 
West Campus was named in their honor 
and President Riccards awarded the 
President’s Medal in the same year to 
Ralph Burkhart. 



Margaret and ralph Burkhart have 
donated $6 million for Shepherd 
scholarships. 


Got Your Rambler? Good! Now Use It!! 



Reload your Rambler at one of three convenient locations: 

- College Center - Scarborough Library - White Hall 

Or Come to the Rambler Card Office to Reload your Rambler 

The Card Office accepts Cash, Checks, Visa, MasterCard, and Discover 


Monday - Thursday 8 am - 6 pm 

Friday 8 am - 5 pm 

Rambler Card Office 876-KARD 


(Located in the former Ram Sports Shoppe to the left of the Bookstore) 


Now accepted at the Dining Hall, Ram’s Den. Library Copying, Library Microfiche 

Readers, Wellness Center, and College Center Vending 

Coming Soon: Bookstore, other East Campus Vending locations and off-campus Merchants 


Photo courtesy of External Affairs 
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Allies Show Anything But a Drag 


cont’d from pg. 1 

leges are governed. 

The state governing board is a com- 
pilation of one student and one faculty 
member from the entire state, not from 
each institution. Eleven lay members 
also serve on the board. The govern- 
ing board insures that the colleges are 
following policies adopted by the state 
legislature. 

It is unknown where the funding will 
come from to pay the supporting staff 
the new governing boards. Dunlop 
fears that the funding will come out of 
the college’s budget, decreasing the 
quality of education. 

And in the version of the bill that 
passed, colleges will be allowed to keep 
their community colleges for one year, 
affecting the majority of West Virginia 
colleges. 

Some state colleges, including 
Shepherd, run a two-year community 
college to compliment the four-year pro- 
gram offered. Some have criticized this 
system for its lack of job-specific train- 
ing. 

But, Dunlop said, if the state forces 
colleges to break with their community 
college branch, colleges will have to 


compete for students. 

This competition would be good for 
area students, who would have a chance 
to choose between two colleges, but 
bad for the taxpayers, who would have 
to pay for two colleges. Sometimes 
both of these colleges would even be 
offering the same classes. 

Competition already exists among 
the four-year colleges over students and 
funding. Many fear that this bill will 
give West Virginia University and 
Marshall an edge over the other schools 
in funding. 

In response, Dunlop said: “I think 
there’s some justifiable paranoia that we 
in the eastern panhandle have. I think 
we’re always worried that WVU is go- 
ing to get the better part of the deal, 
because so often they do.” 

It is believed, however, that overall 
this bill will be good for Shepherd be- 
cause of the additional funding it will 
get when compared to its peers. 

“The good part from the students 
point of view is that they’ll never know 
what’s happening. I think the higher 
education bill is going to be transparent 
to most students.” 


conf d from pg. 1 
heart out. 

Many audience members professed 
surprise that this event wasn’t as well 
attended as last semester’s show. “Not 
as many students went as last year,” 
two-time drag queen show veteran Judy 
Hooper said. “And, the drag queens 
weren’t as energetic as they were the 
first time I saw them. I was really sur- 
prised how different it was. It was still 
fun, though.” 

Although the drag show raised $ 1 00 
less than last year, Allies President 
Chris Anderson nonetheless seemed 
pleased with the turnout and the money 
raised for the Center. 

The greeters at the show also 
handed out free condoms. Some of the 
condoms had stickers on them, used to 
give lucky audience members gift cer- 
tificates to Sheetz and Hoyt’s. But, in 
order to receive their prize, the condom- 
holder had to strut their stuff. One win- 
ner, an unnamed man, had to strip to 
the waist in order to get his two free 
movie tickets. 

This St. Patrick’s Day show car- 
ried more songs with social impact than 
last year’s. All of the performers did 


songs about unity and loving one an- 
other — in addition to getting down to 
dance beats and funky moves. The 
show featured more slow songs, mean- 
ing more of the performers showed off 
their lip-synching skills rather than their 
dance moves. And although the audi- 
ence couldn’t get down and funky, ev- 
eryone came away with something a 
little more important — some thoughts to 
mull over as they drove or walked home 
in the rain. 



Lexie Williams gives a young spectator a 
thrill at the Second Annual Drag Show. 


® TOYOTA 



TOYOTA-1 01 

MORE VALUE/LESS MONEY 

INTRODUCING THE ALL NEW 

TOYOTA ECHO 


Starting under $ 10,000 — About $ 12,000 well equipped. 

THERE’S AN ECHO OUT THERE! Great looks on the outside, great room on the inside. 
Cruise the highway at 40 MPG\.. very thrifty. Power? Plenty! It’s a 1.5 liter hi-tech 
16 valve POCH engine with variable valve timing (new) that kicks out 1 0b horsepower 
any time you want it. And best of all. Echo starts at just $9,9950 

New (iFinance Plan) thru Toyota Motor Credit helps those with limited 
credit history/ buy or lease a new Echo or Celica. See dealer for details. 

® TOYOTA real values, everyday.- wWW.gettOyOta.OOm 

'EPA estimated 32/3*) Cilv/Hwy automatic. 34/41 City/Hwy manual 'Base MSRP excluding mnsponasion. tax. tags and regionally required equipment 


Photo by Judy Hooper 
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Voter apathy — SGA Elections Suffer from Lack of Voters 


It’s that time of year again: SGA 
elections are quickly approaching. April 
3 marks the day when students all over 
Shepherd will come out of the woodwork 
to vote for the best candidate for the job. 
And, after SGA-sponsored debates 
amongst all the candidates running for 
the position of SGA president, vice- 
president and advisory council of 
students, all of Shepherd can form 
educated opinions on who will best be in 
control of SGA. 

Wait a minute. . .that’s not how SGA 
elections usually work. That’s how they 
should work. But instead, this year the 
existing SGA members hope for a 25 
percent turnout in student voting, up 
from last year’s 1 1 percent. And despite 
the projected turnout, the fact remains 
that only about 350 people voted in last 
year’s election; 350 people in a total 
student body of 4,500. 


Also alarming is that as of press time, 
only one person has signed up to run for 
SGA elections. One person? The deadline 
to sign up to run in March 17. If a few 
more people sign up, maybe we can have 
an uncontested race — mimicking last 
year’s apathetic election. 

So, given these facts, I think the 
student leaders and the student body need 
to ask a few important questions. 

Number one-why aren’t students 
voting for SGA elections? Is it because 
the on-line voting process is exclusionary 
to the Internet illiterate? Is it because 
there really hasn’t been anyone to vote 
for in recent years? Is it because students 
don’t know enough about the duties of 
the SGA president and vice-president? 

The 18-22 year-old voter age group 
is consistently the most apathetic voters 
in national, state and local elections. That 
fact has remained unchanged almost 


since that age group won the right to vote. 
And. it isn't any different here at 
Shepherd College. Maybe if students 
could vote in ways other the Internet; if 
the people running would come up with 
a platform and a venue to discuss their 
goals for SGA; if students could 
somehow become more informed of 
exactly how the SGA affects their lives, 
maybe voting turnout could be increased. 
Then again, miracles are pretty rare. 

The second question that needs to 
be asked is this: Why aren't people 
running for the offices? Is it because they 
don’t know enough about the 
requirements and expectations? Is it 
because they really don’t know how they 
could make a difference? Is it because 
they’re not sure what SGA even does? 

Students need to know about SGA’s 
involvement with student money, student 
decisions and student involvement. SGA 


controls the budget of some clubs and 
organizations and hands out money to 
other organizations. SGA also makes 
decisions on rules and regulations of the 
college, as well as being the forerunner 
of new programming and policies. 
Students need to be educated on how to 
get involved in SGA and why they should 
care about what SGA does weekly. 

Someone wise once said that not 
making a decision is a decision unto itself. 
If students forego their right to vote, they 
also forego their right to control their 
share of SGA money (which every 
student, whether they are commuters or 
residents, traditional or non-, pay). The 
bottom line is this: if students are 
apathetic towards voting in SGA 
elections, they give up their right to a 
say in the workings of Shepherd College, 
regardless of how little they may know 
about the actual duties of SGA. 


If I Knew Then What I Know Now ... I’d Lock My Doors 


by Paula Higgins 
Picket Staff Writer 

In the five years that I have been 
at Shepherd College, I have never 
locked my door, until now. When I lived 
in Shaw, my roommate and I didn’t see 
the point in it. The door to the building 
was always locked and the RAs were 
pretty strict on the “escort” rule. The 
only people who had direct access to 
our room were those who lived on our 
wing. When I moved over to West 
Woods I guess the tradition just stuck 
with me. It was just easier that way. 
We didn’t have to worry about forget- 
ting our keys and getting locked out. 
Somehow, when I moved off campus, I 
still didn’t lock the door. We live in 
Shepherdstown for crying out loud ! 

So at the end of last semester, my 
roommates and I decided to have a party 
at our house. We invited all of our 
friends over, they brought their friends 
and we ended up having a pretty big 
party. There were quite a few people 


at my house who I did not know, and 
neither did my roommates. But we 
didn’t care. Everyone was having a 
good time. 

The next day the three of us cleaned 
up the house. And that evening, Kim 
(one of my roommates) and I went out. 
Eileen was tired and decided to stay at 
the house and rest. Kim and I brought 
some of our friends home with us 
around 3 in the morning. Eileen was 
still sleeping. As we were all gathering 
around the table to play cards, Kim re- 
alized that our VCR was missing. I 
woke Eileen up and asked her if any- 
one had come by to borrow the VCR. 
She said no. 

Kim and I frantically checked the 
rest of the house for missing items. 
Nothing else was gone. I decided to 
call the police. Of course, there was 
nothing they could do. But the missing 
VCR wasn’t really my concern. The 
fact that someone had come into our 
house while my sister Eileen was sleep- 
ing in the back room was my issue. I 


hate to think what could have happened 
to her if she had caught the burglar in 
the act. That’s how robberies turn into 
murders. 

Needless to say, my front and back 
doors are now locked at all times. If I 
knew then what I know now, I would 


small town like Shepherdstown you have 
to be careful. I can’t help but think that 
we offered someone a perfect opportu- 
nity to “check out the scene” at our party, 
and then easy access to whatever they 
wanted by not locking our doors. Luck- 
ily, it only took the loss of a VCR teach 
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Letters to the Editor: 


Talking Heads 

Do You Plan on Voting in the SGA 
Elections? Why and Why Not? 

by Marijke S. McMahon 

Picket Staff Writer 


The Student Government Association 
wishes to enlighten the community of our 
collected stance for Shepherd College 
multicultural issues. In working to complete 
the objective of Shepherd College, which is 
“to provide students with a general educa- 
tion which will enable them to succeed per- 
sonally and professionally,” it is essential 
that the SGA provide educational opportu- 
nities and assistance in Shepherd College 
multicultural affairs. In achieving this goal, 
we do not operate with the idea that 
“multicultural ism can only be promoted and 
encouraged through an entity separate from 
the SGA executive board.” Instead, we be- 
lieve that it is in the student’s interest that 


To the Editor: 

I realize that there has been a great deal 
of concern regarding the removal of the 
former SGA Multicultural Chair as demon- 
strated by various editorial comments in the 
February 23, 2000 issue of the Picket. Al- 
though I strongly disagree with most of the 
comments, I nonetheless appreciate stu- 
dents taking the opportunity to voice their 


by Justin Oldenburg 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Shepherd Environmental Orga- 
nization is going to make a second stab 
at the implementation of a campus com- 
munity bicycle program. 

Early last spring the SEO acquired a 
collection of bicycles from generous do- 
nors throughout Shepherdstown. A few 
dedicated members of the SEO used what 
little funds they could muster and fixed 
these bikes up. If you were around, you 
probably remember them as the bright 
orange bikes that everyone was perus- 
ing around on for about a week last year. 
On Earth Day the SEO spread these bikes 
around the campus to be used as another 
method of transportation for the cam- 
pus community. It seemed like a great 
idea; less traffic, less wasted gas, less 
air pollution and everyone has access to 
a bike if they want to ride one. Seemed 
is the operative word in that sentence; 
clearly not everyone agreed that com- 
munity bikes were a positive addition to 
the Shepherd campus. 

The program was only 10 days old 
before every bike had been wrecked or 
broken by people too immature and 
simpleminded to handle the privilege of 
having a bicycle (everyone who may have 
broken one of the bikes by accident is 
exempt from this sentence). There were 
eye-witness reports of people blatantly 
abusing and destroying the bicycles. 
People trashed them using the amphithe- 
ater as the execution ring for the com- 
munity bikes that you probably didn’t 
even know existed. These people threw 
some of the bikes (not all of the bikes 
but some) off of the ten foot wall in the 


the executive board work collectively to 
complete its objective. 

The multicultural chair has been estab- 
lished to maintain a more concentrated fo- 
cus on multicultural issues throughout cam- 
pus. Specifically, the multicultural chair 
meets with multicultural organizations and 
is used as a mode of communication be- 
tween those organizations and the SGA ex- 
ecutive board. Currently, the chair is work- 
ing with Student Affairs in establishing fo- 
cus groups aimed at increasing minority 
involvement, recruitment and retention. For 
any questions or comments, please con- 
tact the SGA office. 

Student Government Executive Board 


opinions. I cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of multiculturalism, and while I am 
serving as the president of the Student Gov- 
ernment, I can assure you that the SGA will 
continue to act in the best interest of all 
Shepherd College students. 

Megan Costello 
President 

Student Government Association 


amphitheater to their gnarly deaths on the 
concrete slab below. Huh? When you 
(you know who you are) were six and 
your parents gave you your first bike, 
was your initial reaction to destroy that 
bike? - Somehow, I doubt it. You prob- 
ably kept it around for a while and then 
destroyed it when you were about 1 5 and 
had yet to figure out how to ride without 
the training wheels. 

After most of the bikes were bro- 
ken, the program ceased to exist. SEO 
couldn’t fund all the repairs and mainte- 
nance to the bikes. Now, a year has gone 
by and the bikes are slowly being brought 
back to life. The SEO hopes to 
reimpliment the campus community bi- 
cycle program on Earth Day 2000. The 
main precaution that the SEO is taking 
to prevent a relapse of last year’s hap- 
penings is the stimulation of community 
awareness. If the community is in sup- 
port of the campus bike program then 
people will be far less likely to abuse the 
privilege of having a bike available. The 
SEO also hopes to gain some financial 
backing from the SGA or even from the 
Shepherd College administration. “Ide- 
ally,” Pistore said, “we’d like to get the 
school to designate a work-study pro- 
gram for the general maintenance of the 
bikes.” 

The orange bikes are for all of us. 
People put time and money into getting 
these bikes. The least we can do as a 
community is show a little respect to 
these people and their efforts by respect- 
ing the bikes. Hopefully, those few indi- 
viduals who aren’t really all that sure 
about the definition of the word “respect” 
can learn by the example set by the rest 
of us. Thank you. 



Name: Chontal Rowe 
Major: Nursing 
Year: Freshman 
“No, I don’t know. I don’t care 
about SGA.” 



Name: Sandi Lilly 
Major: Psychology 
Year: Sophomore 
“I don’t even know when the 
election is. SGA needs to get the 
word out about the elections if they 
want people to vote.” 


Name: Stefani Saxman 
Major: Ail Education 
Year: Freshman 

“No, I don’t really know who is 
running or what their intentions are.” 



Name: Rebecca Honeycutt 
Major: Political Science 
Year: Senior 

“Yes, because I want to have a say in 
what goes on on my campus.” 



The Bikes Are Cornin’ Back 


Photos by Marijke S. McMahon 
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Harry S. Truman Scholarship 

Shepherd College student Melinda Begley has been selected as one of 
1 9 1 national finalists for the Harry S. Truman Scholarship competition. 

Begley, a resident of Ellington, Conn, is a junior social work major 
and a member of the college’s Honors Program. After graduation, Begley 
will work for a year and a half with West Virginia’s Department of Health 
and Human Resources and then intends to pursue a master’s degree in 
social work policy at Columbia University. 

The final selection of 85 Truman Scholars will be made after per- 
sonal interviews during March. Truman Scholars receive an award 
that covers tuition for the remaining semesters of undergraduate 
education and up to $30,000 for graduate study. The awards are 
given to outstanding applicants who intend to pursue a career in 
public service. 

This is the third time in four years that a Shepherd 
student has been selected as a Truman Scholar finalist. 

Delta Zeta Welcomes Eight New Girls 



Planet Shepherd 


The sisters of Delta Zeta would like to welcome eight new 
girls into their sisterhood: Marcy Bamabei, Lisa Bailey, Belinda 
Deem, Mary Ellen Franklin, Morgan Kerr, Jessica Kordell, Amanda 
Tremba and Erin Wilson. These are great girls that the DZ sisters are 
very proud of. Good luck to them over the semester! 

Delta Zeta would also like to congratulate the sisters of Alpha Sigma 
Tau, Sigma Sigma Sigma and Phi Sigma Sigma on a great formal rush 
and wish them and their new girls great semesters, too! 

Former Student to Attend Tisch School of Art 

Former Shepherd College student Melanie Roberson recently began 
her studies at the prestigious Tisch School of the Arts at New York 
University in Manhattan. NYU is a highly competitive institution famous 
for producing many of the leading actors and actresses seen on Broad- 
way and in film. 

At NYU, Ms. Roberson will complete her undergraduate studies 
and concentrate in one of the university’s many schools of theater - 
ranging from the Experimental Theater Wing to the Stella Adler Conser- 
vatory - and will receive a Bachelor of Arts in Theater. 


Foundation Y2K Challenge 

The Shepherd College Foundation has announced the successful 
completion of its Y2K Challenge to raise $ 1 million in new contributions 
for the support of scholarships and technology. 

First announced in September 1998, the 18-month campaign ended 
with a final fund raising total of $1,538,480, which is 50 percent over the 
goal set. 

For information about making a charitable gift to Shepherd, please 
contact Monica Lingenfelter, Shepherd College Foundation, 205 
Ikenberry Hall, Shepherdstown, WV 25443, at 304/876-5391 
or email to mlingenf@shepherd.edu. 

Holcombe English Scholarship 

The Shepherd College Foundation announces the 
creation of the new memorial endowment, the 
Holcombe English Scholarship Funds. 

The Fund was established in memory of Dor- 
othy “Dot” Knode Halcombe, class of 1955, and 
her husband Stanley W. Halcombe, class of 1 954. The 
fund was endowed with gifts made to the Foundation by family 
and friends and will support deserving students in secondary education 
with a specialization in English. 

Gifts to the Holcombe English Scholarship may be sent to the Shep- 
herd College Foundation, 205 Ikenberry Hall, Shepherdstown, WV 25443. 
For more information, contact Monica Lingenfelter, Foundation 
executive vice president, at 304-876-5391 or email her at 
mlingenf@shepherd.edu. 

Earth Daytona 

The Shepherd Environmental Organization will present the second 
annual Earthdaytona Fest 2000 on Sunday, April 16 from 11 a. m.- 6 p.m. 
on the West Campus intramural field. 

Festivities will include booths by local environmental organizations, a 
tricycle race, live music, and guest speakers. There will also be T-shirts, 
raffles and food. 

This event is free and open to the public. For more information, call 
the Shepherd Environmental Organization at 304-876-5 1 84. 
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Debate Team Second in State Shepherd College Cheerleaders Compete 


by Sharon Swick 

Picket Contributing Writer 


On March 26, the Shepherd Col- 
lege Debate and Forensics Team 
traveled to Huntington, W. Va. to com- 
pete in Marshall University’s West 
Virginia Intercollegic Forensics As- 
sociation State Championships. The 
outcome was outstanding with the 
Shepherd Debate Team bringing home 
23 awards. 

Dr. Joyce Webb is the Director of the 
Debate and Forensics at Shepherd 


College. 

Sweepstakes 

Second 

Shepherd College 

Poetry 

Sixth 

Will Mose 

Prose 

Fifth 

Tabitha Warren 

Persuasion 

Third 

Ray Franze 

Fourth 

Valerie Rice 

Fifth 

Kate Manuel 

Informative 

Third 

Valerie Rice 

Fifth 

Nikki Weber 


ADS 

Fourth Valerie Rice 

Fifth Jason Kozlowski 

Sixth Will Moss 

Seventh David Goldman 

Rhetorical Criticism 


Second 

Valerie Rice 

Third 

Will Moss 

Extemp 


First 

Alex Amroz 

Fourth 

Ray Franze 

Fifth 

Matt Kradel 

Sixth 

Jason Kozlowski 

Impromptu 


Fourth 

Valerie Rice 

Fifth 

Alex Ambroz 

Duo 


Third 

Rice-Ambroz 

Pentath 


Second 

Valerie Rice 

Sixth 

Alex Ambroz 

Other participants were Carrie 
Breeden, Max Kirby, Enoch Baker 


and Kelly Green. The team is now 
looking forward to sending a select 
few members on to the International 
Forensics Association Tournament in 
Paris, France from March 10-18. 
Auvoir. 


Courtesy of the Shepherd College 
Ram Cheerleaders 

The Shepherd College Ram Cheer- 
leaders recently competed in the 2000 
WVIAC Cheerleading Competition in 
Charleston, WV on Thursday, March 
2. 

The Shepherd College Cheerlead- 
ers received a fourth place finish within 
the WVIAC. The Rams placed behind 
first place Wheeling Jesuit, second place 
Fairmont State and third place Univer- 
sity of Charleston. Eleven teams com- 
peted for the title. 

Shepherd College squad members 
include Captain Robin Gill, Co-Captain 
Amanda Daugherty, Co-Captain Jenny 
Martin, Coleen Armstrong, Yvonne 
Fisher, Kim King, Kate McFadden, 
Suzanne Panowitz, Whitney Queen, Tif- 
fany Rexrode, Melissa Smith, Brooke 
Styer and Danielle Windsor. Nicole 
Noland participated as the mascot. The 
Shepherd College Cheerleading 
coaches are Debbie Reeder and Steve 
Lough. 

Two Ram Cheerleaders, Amanda 
Daugherty and Yvonne Fisher, were 


selected as All-Conference Cheerlead- 
ers within the WVIAC. Daugherty is 
a freshman and a graduate of 
Musselman High School. Fisher is a 
sophomore and is a graduate of 
Hedgesville High School. Congratula- 
tions to these girls and the squad! 

Competing in their final competition 
with Shepherd College were seniors 
Kate McFadden, Tiffany Rexrode and 
Robin Gill, all of who will graduate in 
May. McFadden completed her sec- 
ond year of cheering for the Rams. 
Rexrode has cheered for four years 
while at Shepherd. Gill has cheered for 
four years, been a captain each year 
and was selected as a WVIAC All- 
Conference Cheerleader in 1998. Fare- 
well to these seniors and good luck! 

• Classifieds • Classifieds • 

KMPIjOYMKNT 

CHILD CARE- Earn extra $ working spe- 
cial events. Temp. Fix hrs. $7-9/hr. Exp/ref 
req. 8(X)-942-9947. 

To Place a Classified Ad 
Call 876-5377. 

Reduced Kates for Shepherd College 
Students, Faculty and Staff. 
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Leadership Conference at Shepherd Wants to Change the World 


by Rachael Meads 

Picket Contributing writer 


The annual Leadership Conference 
at Shepherd is scheduled for Friday, 
March 31 and Saturday, April 1. Now 
in its twelfth year, LCS is a two-day 
professionally conducted conference — 
planned, organized and run by students. 
LCS challenges students to think be- 
yond college and to develop lifelong 
leadership skills. Focusing on 
multiculturalism and citizenship, the con- 
ference has been built around the theme 
“Embrace the Future, Change the 
World.” 

The conference will begin at 3 p.m. 
on Friday with a keynote address by 
the Rev. Dr. James A. Forbes of the 
Riverside Church in New York City. 
Forbes is the first African-American to 
serve as Senior Minister of one of the 
largest multicultural congregations in the 
nation. * 

In national and international reli- 
gious circles, Forbes is known as the 
“preacher’s preacher” because of his 
extensive preaching career and his 
charismatic style. In their March 4, 
1996 issue, Newsweek magazine rec- 
ognized Forbes as one of the 12 “most 
effective preachers” in the English- 
speaking world. This Pastor, Educator, 
Administrator, Community Activist and 
Interfaith Leader was also designated 
as one of America’s greatest black 
preachers by Ebony magazine in 1984 
and 1993. In 1995, he emerged in the 
Baylor University Survey as one of 1 2 
remarkable and most effective preach- 
ers in the English-speaking world. 

Forbes has earned three degrees 
and has been awarded 12 honorary de- 
grees. A well-known preacher and lec- 
turer in the U.S. and abroad, Forbes has 
given key lectures at the most presti- 
gious universities in the nation. 


Round Table on Youth Violence at 
the White House, Forbes delivered the 
keynote address at the President’s Ini- 
tiative on Race meeting in New Orleans, 
Louisiana in 1998. 

From 1992 to the present, Forbes 
has been co-chair of A Part 
nership of Faith, an interfaith 
organization of clergy 
among New York’s Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish and 
Muslim communities. 

Since 1997, he has been 
Board Chair of 
Manhattanville College and 
a Board Member of the 
United Way. He is a con- 
sultant to the Congress 
of National Black 
Churches and past 
President of the 



“Dead Man Out” and the recently re- 
leased Tim Robbins film “The Cradle 
Will Rock.” 

Despite balancing a busy record- 
ing, performing and acting career, 
Blades also managed to earn a mas- 
ters degree in International 


Martin Luther King 
Fellows. 

Another conference highlight will 
be the closing keynote address at 3 
p.m. on Saturday by Ruben Blades. A 
man who defies simple labeling, Blades 
is known worldwide as a salsa musi- 
cian, actor and political leader. After 
receiving a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Panama, Blades left his 
home and came to New York City 
where he worked with Willie Colon to 
become one of the most influential 
voices in salsa music. His desire to ex- 
pand the salsa genre and explore its 
musical limits led to some interesting 
collaborations with artists like Linda 
Ronstadt, Joe Jackson, Elvis Costello, 
Lou Reed and Sting. 

In 1 985, Blades began his acting ca- 
reer in the film “Crossover Dreams,” 
for which he also produced the 
soundtrack. He has since appeared in 
numerous movies including “The 
Milagro Beanfield War,” “The Super,” 
“Critical Condition,” “The Two Jakes,” 


Law at Harvard Univer- 
sity during the late 1980s. 
<£ After releasing the criti- 
cally-acclaimed albums 
“Caminando” and 
“Amor y Control,” 
Blades decided he wanted 
to return to Panama to give 
back to the country of his birth. 
In 1994 after the fall of its 
military regime, the first 
free elections in 26 years 
-iaaa » j n t were held in Panama. 

Be 2000 Uadmlup Conference „ was withthis back . 

drop that Blades 
made his first run 
for the Presidency of Panama, found- 
ing a new political party, Papa Egoro 
(which translates as Mother Earth). 
He finished a solid second with over 
20 percent of the vote and is expected 
to be a political force to reckon with in 
the future. 

Blades was recently appointed as 
special ambassador to the United Na- 
tions for the Fight Against Racism. 
Special thanks to the Performing Arts 
Series at Shepherd, the Shepherd Col- 


At Shepherd 


lege Program Board, the Shepherds- 
town Days Inn and Delegate John 
Doyle for helping to make Blades’ visit 
to Shepherd possible. 

The 2000 Leadership Conference 
promises to be an event that students 
don’t want to miss. Other conference 
presenters will include Holocaust sur- 
vivor Mark Strauss; leadership devel- 
opment expert Mark Montini; Angela 
Rola, director of Asian American Cul- 
tural Center at the University of Con- 
necticut, Martha Nelson, director of the 
rainbow center: a gay, lesbian, bisexual 
and transgender educational resource 
center; Judith Friend, executive direc- 
tor of the Eastern Panhandle AIDS Net- 
work, and interpersonal relationship 
expert Cindy Atkins. 

Don’t forget that the Student Life 
Council requires all recognized cam- 
pus organizations to send at least two 
representatives to all LCS events. 
However, all Shepherd students are en- 
couraged to attend. Thanks to the fi- 
nancial support of the Student Govern- 
ment Association, no fee is charged to 
students if they register by March 20. 
After this date, a $10 fee will be 
charged per registrant. Registration 
forms are available in the Student Af- 
fairs, Residence Life and SGA of- 
fices. For more information about the 
conference, contact Rachael Meads at 
876-5113. 


WIN a 3-day CRUISE! 

Only $5 for a 
chance to win!! 
Find a sister of 

Delta Zeta- - - 

for a ticket A more information 



Tickets will be 
sold from 
March 15 - 
April 4. 

Winner will be 
drawn on Tties. 
April 11 
2000. 




Visit our new automated teller machine 
inside Shepherd College Student Union. 


Call toll-free 1-877-480-2345 or visit u» at www.lnxiatlngton.com 


® Huntington 


Banking. InvesnneiKv. insurance 


v*st>. * »k >.*4 tcjw 


Think of us as fans who don’t just sit on the sidelines 
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Senior Stage: The Psyche of Jeremy Ulderich 


by Tim Kamer 

Picket Staff Writer 

The third of a series meant to cap- 
ture 2000 graduates as they set their 
course upon this brave new millennium. 

When I asked Jeremy Ulderich 
what happens after graduation, he ini- 
tially responded by throwing his arms in 
the air, saying he hadn’t a clue. But this 
is not the case. 

The summer before his freshman 
year of high school, Jeremy attended a 
weeklong summer camp in Pocahontas 
County that counsels and prepares teens 
for the roller coaster ride of high school. 



Jeremy said two-thirds of Pocahontas 
County freshman signed up for the 
weeklong program to learn about sexu- 
ality and issues of self-esteem. Jeremy 
returned the following four summers, not 
as an initiate, but as a camp counselor. 

“I liked the responsibility. These 
timid kids would come in and, at the end 
of the week, they would leave knowing 
more about themselves. It was great to 
know that I helped them and made a 
difference in their lives.” 

While Jeremy was in high school 
he and everyone else expected him to go 
to medical school. In the rural 
Pocahontas County, an aspiration to be- 
come a doctor or lawyer is the only way 
out. He took preparatory courses, but 
he knew medical school was not for him. 

Jeremy likes working with the 
youth and appreciates their innocence. 
“I want to help them get on track. We 
shouldn’t let the troubled youth slip 
through the cracks. It’s not their fault: 
life has dealt some of them a bad hand. 
We shouldn’t just sit around and com- 
plain, but we should take action. They 
are just kids.” 

Jeremy came to Shepherd and 
majored in psychology and minored in 
English. He has made it through in four 
years. Going to graduate school to get 
his masters in child development is on 
his agenda. But he will take a year to 
recharge himself before hand. “I’m 


going to do some soul searching,” he himself through painting. Also, he is 
said. He said he has been looking at working on a tantasy novel. Jeremy 
jobs in Boston or Denver, or he might currently works 30 hours a week at 
help his mother start up a restaurant. Grafton School and takes 18 class 
Jeremy says he enjoys expressing hours. 



Shepherd’s Fabulous Four Present Novel Ideas at WVU 


by Justin Snead 
Picket Staff Writer 

Four Shepherd students were 
chosen to present their essays at the 
Eighth Annual Literature Sympo- 
sium for Undergraduate Students. 
The conference was held in 
Morgantown, W.Va. on Feb. 26. 
Nineteen students from all over the 
state presented papers. Prize money 
was awarded to the first, second and 
third place winners. 

All undergraduate critical essays 
written last semester on literature, 
film and popular culture were ac- 
cepted for review. Scott Bline, who 
is in the Dr. Betty Ellzey/Dr. Charles 
Carter Chaucer/Milton class, ana- 
lyzed the conflict between the artist 
and the scholar in two Milton poems. 
Amanda Morgan, in Ellzey’s 
Shakespeare Gateway class, wrote on 
identity in Shakespeare’s characters. 
Savannah Zoellerand Rachel Spiker 


were in Dr. Patricia Dwyer’s Ameri- 
can Lit. Honors class. Zoeller and 
Spiker are not English majors and 
were encouraged to write essays that 
would relate to their majors, “to cre- 
ate a kind of interdisciplinary connec- 
tion,” Dwyer said. Zoeller’s essay is 
a cultural study of 19th century 
American women based on Kate 
Chopin’s “The Awakening.” Spiker 
applied a psychoanalytical approach 
to Toni Morrison’s “Beloved.” 

“The papers were all of out T 
standing quality,” Ellzey said. The 
students were slightly more modest 
about their respective eight page 
works. But they were eager to speak 
to me at length about their topics. 

All four students were nervous 
about presenting to the Symposium 
panel of judges. This was their first 
time presenting their own papers 
outside of class. Each had 15 min- 
utes to read excerpts, make com- 
ments and respond to questions. All 


four are satisfied with their presen- 
tation and were quick to compliment 
each other. The students practiced 
their reading in front of the mem- 
bers of the English faculty before the 
conference. “They were terrific 
there,” Dwyer said. 

Despite this preparation, none 
of the Shepherd undergraduates 
placed within the top three. Having 
never participated in such an event 
they did not know what to expect 
or what was expected of them. The 
professionalism of some of the com- 
petitors took them by surprise. 
“Many were very good,” Morgan 
admitted. The second place winner, 
Steve Criniti of Wheeling Jesuit 
University, presented with visual aids 
and transparencies. He put his sub- 
ject into a social, historical and lit- 
erary context. 

Zoeller, Spiker and Morgan are 
all in the honors program. Dr. 
Dwyer, head of the Honors Program 


said, “I think it says a lot for the kind 
of students the Honors program is 
attracting — students who excel in 
the fine programs that we have at 
Shepherd.” It is a good year for the 
Shepherd Honors Department. Nine 
honors students will be presenting 
papers at a conference in Tampa in 
early April. Another Honors student, 
Mjndy Begley, has been named a fi- 
nalist for the Truman Scholarship. 

“It wasn’t like we were riding 
roller coasters,” Bline said of the 
day-long Literature Symposium, but 
the four honorees returned to Shep- 
herd satisfied. The symposium was 
an opportunity to gain experience 
presenting papers. And, as all four 
noted, the acceptance of their papers 
is an excellent addition to their grow- 
ing resumes. “Presenting papers in 
a public forum is an extremely valu- 
able experience,” Ellzey said, en- 
couraging all students to participate 
in similar programs. 
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The New Spring line of Shepherd 
Sportwear has arrived and is now 
available in the Bookstore 
of check us out at 
www.shepherdbook.com 


WINTER CLEARANCE SALE 

REDUCED 30% OFF SELECTED SWEATSHIRTS & 

T-SHIRTS 


CHECK OUT OUR EXPANDING TRADE BOOK 

SECTION AS WE 

CELEBRATE THE WOMEN’S HISTORY 

MONTH 

RECEIVE 20% OFF ANY WOMEN’S HISTORY 

MONTH TITLES 

MANY GREAT TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 




ALL THESE GREAT BARGAINS CAN BE 
FOUND AT THE BOOKSTORE 

& 

WWW.SHEPHERDBOOK.COM 
GET CONNECTED 

Monday thru Friday 

Monday & Wednesday 7:45 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Tuesday & Thursday 7:45 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 

Friday 7:45 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
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Hip-Hop to Shepfest: Grammy Winning Roots Come to Shepherd 



The Grammy winning hip-liop band, The Roots, will be performing on Friday, April 7 
as part of this year’s Shepfest. Sponsored by PB, tickets are still on sale.. 


by Jessica Trapp 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepfest 2000 will feature the 
“organic hip-hop jazz” sound of the 
Grammy winning group The Roots 
for this year’s spring concert. 

On April 7, ticket holders can 
come out and enjoy the Grammy 
Award winning music of The Roots 
as described in Eastern Surf Maga- 
zine as “one of very few hip-hop 
groups that brings stereophonies into 
serious consideration.” 

The band formed in 1987 and 
made their mark in 1992 on South 
Street, the “cultural melting pot of 
Philadelphia.” The band claims that 
Philadelphia was where they learned 
to “rock the crowds.” The group 
took their education and free-lance 
style from the streets to the club 
scene where they defined their 
unique hip-hop style. 

The Roots’ aim is to “give the 


crowd a complete sound experi- 
ence.” A spokesperson for the band 
says that “the drums sound as crisp 
and close to the original sound as 
possible, the bass vibrates the room 
to the point in which everyone in the 
room holds their stomachs.” 

ESM reviewed the band very 
positively. They stated that The 
Roots use no samples or loops, the 
lead vocalist is phenomenal and their 
rhymes are “passed from person to 
person at a rate that simply boggles 
the imagination.” 

ESM also points out in the re- 
view that The Roots’ dependence on 
live musicians is amazing for a hip- 
hop band. Their collection of live 
musicians throw out a sound that 
“comes out at listeners from every 
direction.” 

The Roots stand to put on quite 
an entertaining and pumped up per- 
formance for Shepfest 2000. Tick- 
ets for the general public are $ 1 5 and 


have been available Monday through 
Friday since March 6. Tickets will 
also be available at the gate for $20 
starting at 5:30 p.m. on April 7. 


For more information on the 
festival or to order tickets, call the 
Shepfest ticket hotline at (304) 876- 
5326. 


Rude Mechanicals Get Medieval on Catholic University 


by Sarah Alouf 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd College’s own Rude 
Mechanicals have been invited to 
perform at Catholic University’s Fes- 
tival of Religious Arts in Washing- 
ton D.C. on April 14-16. The Rude 
Mechanicals will be performing 
“Mankind,” a medieval morality play 
about the struggle between good and 
evil. They will also perform “Man- 
kind” in Reynolds Hall on April 27- 
29. 

The Rude Mechanicals’ medi- 
eval and Renaissance Players got 
their start four years ago. Dr. Betty 
Ellzey started the group in her Me- 
dieval Drama course and became its 
director. The class put on two per- 
formances of a cycle play and they 
had a lot of fun. They decided to 
continue the group after the course 
ended. When asked why the group 
enjoyed medieval drama so much, 
Dr. Ellzey said, “There is a lot closer 
interaction between the audience and 
the actors.” 

Two years later, the group was 
invited to perform “Harrowing of 
Hell” at University of Toronto. 
"Harrowing of Hell” is one of 45 
cycle plays that form the complete 


York cycle. The plays were per- 
formed as they would have been in 
the Middle Ages; they began at dawn 
and went until the last play was fin- 
ished, and they were performed on 
wagons. Colleges from the United 
states, England and Canada were in- 
volved. Dr. Ellzey said it was an in- 
credible experience for the whole 
group. 

The group officially became a 
company last summer. They chose 
the name “Rude Mechanicals,” a 
name taken from William 
Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

Last semester, the Rude 
Mechanicals put on three perfor- 
mances of “Second Shepherds’ Play,” 
a cycle play dealing with justice and 
class issues. They also received a 
grant from the Arts and Humanities 
Alliance of Jefferson County. 

They will perform “Mankind” 
at Catholic University’s Festival of 
Religious Arts in mid-April, and at 
Shepherd College in late April. 
“Mankind” is a Christian play, but 
the group wanted to incorporate 
other religions. They wanted to at- 
tract a contemporary audience while 
remaining true to the play. They 
decided to incorporate Hinduism 


into the performance. To prepare 
for this, the group took Indian dance 
classes. They also prepared the set 
to reflect Hinduism as well as Chris- 
tianity. 

On March 30, they will perform 
staged readings of William 
Shakespeare and Thomas 
Middleton. 

The Rude Mechanicals consist 
of 14 cast members as well as tech- 
nical assistants and directors. Their 
plays are translated into contempo- 
rary language by Mike Apfeldorf. 
Apfeldorf is a former Shepherd Col- 
lege student and former adjunct fac- 


ters degree in medieval literature. 
The group’s board includes Todd 
Young, an adjunct faculty member 
in the English department; Jessie 
Shanholtz and Reiner Prochaska, 
Shepherd College alumni; Kendra 
Adkins and Ed McKeaney, Shepherd 
College students; and Mike 
Apfeldorf, translator. Ellzey said that 
she was glad to have a group of “tal- 
ented, enthusiastic people.” 

Ellzey also talked about the 
group’s future plans. The Rude 
Mechanicals plan to put on two or 
three productions a year. They plan 
to perform their first Renaissance 


ulty member. He received his mas- play as well. 



Rude Mechanicals perform " Harrowing of Hell. " The group will perform 
" Mankind ” at Shepherd on April 27-29. 


Photo by Audrey Williams Photo by Dennis Dichiaro 
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Hudson Falcons Release First Record--Punk Lovin’ Fun 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

“We’re the Hudson Falcons and 
we make music for the working 
class. If you’re one of those rich 

mother-f , get out of here. 

This is a rock ‘n’ roll show!” 

And thus the Hudson Falcons, 
a new fun-lovin’ four-piece street 
punk band out of New Jersey begins 
their live show supporting their re- 
cently released debut full-length CD, 
“Desperation and Revolution.” 

The Hudson Falcons are the 
newest addition to a style of street 
punk that has remained both popu- 
lar and out of the mainstream since 
the 1970s. With forefathers like Stiff 
Little Fingers, Menace, The Business 
and Dropkick Murphys, The Hudson 
Falcons have found their place 
among punk bands making music 
for, by and about the working class. 

The band presents a full-on 
musical assault with Mark Linskey’s 
gruff vocals and strong socio-politi- 
cal messages. Most of the songs deal 
with the plight of the working man 
in society. As the liner notes of the 
album read; “Generally it is the 
working class who bears the brunt 
of society’s problems. While they 
are not the ones who cause the prob- 
lems, they must suffer through the 
inherent unfairness of the system as 


well as the consequences of the mis- 
takes and greed of others.” 

The songs also take an inter- 
national view. “Come Out Ye Black 
and Tans,” a traditional Irish folk 
tune, deals with the long plight of 
the Irish and the IRA as they tried 
to free themselves from British op- 
pression. “The Rat is Dead” is a hi- 
larious song telling the story of anti- 
Irish soldier who gets shot up in a 
fight. The song “Free Lori” tells the 
story of Lori Brenson, an American 
citizen who was jailed after a dubi- 
ous trial in Peru. 

The Falcons are musically tight, 
using classic ’50s style riffs layered 
with rockabilly-style solos. But the 
music isn’t for anyone. The album 
has a total of three tracks without 
strong language. This album is defi- 
nitely not for kids or those who are 
offended by language. But if lan- 
guage really offends you, you prob- 
ably have no business listening to 
punk rock anyway. 

The lyrics are expressive of the 
working class way of life. As the lyr- 
ics to “Revolution” state, “Black and 
white workers, side by side with each 
other/ But the bosses tell us lies that 
make us hate our brothers/ If they 
keep us separated they will never 
lose control/ Give enough to have 
hope not enough to leave the hole.” 

The Falcons’ live show is just 


as good, if not better than the album. 
The band puts a lot of focus on 
crowd involvement by chanting parts 
of the lyrics, dedicating songs to fans 
and giving off their own brand of 
down-to-earth punk ‘n’ roll. The 
band is very approachable. You can 
walk up to them after a show and 
ask them any questions about their 


music or their message. 

The Falcons will be playing on 
Saturday, March 25 at the Blue Door 
in Washington, D.C. with the 
Daycare Swindlers. “Desperation 
and Revolution” is a must-have for 
fans of great punk rock. It should 
be a sin to miss this incredible band’s 
live show. 
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Through Battlefields and Amish Farms, The Jazz Band’s Pennsylvania Tour 


by Tim Intravia 
Picket Contributing Writer 

Very rarely does a jazz musi- 
cian wake before the sun rises, but 
Monday Feb 28 was not any old day. 
It was the day the Shepherd College 
jazz band set out for our annual 
spring tour. 

Led by Dr. Mark McCoy and 
featuring Fred Hughes on piano, the 
tour was successful and fun. The 
tour was organized brilliantly by 
Fred Hughes. The first stop was 
Gettysburg High School. We played 
without any guts and spirit. It was 
almost like the band was asleep. I 
think actually, we were. While the 
tour did not start out on a great note, 
we made a full recovery and man- 
aged to redeem ourselves through- 
out. 


Playing great charts such as 
“Delta City Blues,” “Jumpin Jivin’ 
Joey,” and “New Rochelle,” the band 
was a hit across Pennsylvania. Each 
show was a learning experience for 
us. Every time we played, we be- 
came stronger and tighter. It’s not 
like we had much choice or say; it 
was more a natural thing. 

Monday was quite successful 
despite the opening show. Later on 
that night, the band enjoyed a spe- 
cial treat as we were able to sit in 
with the Bainbridge Community 
Band. This was a great experience 
for all, getting the opportunity to 
play the “William Tell Overture” 
with men old enough to be my great- 
grandfather. It only got better when 
they provided us with a spaghetti 
dinner. 

According to the i”tim”erary, 


our Tuesday morning gig started at 
8 a.m. Thankfully, we did not re- 
peat our sleepy ways as we kicked 
off Penn Manor High School the 
right way with “Gospel John.” That 
song was my personal favorite and 
it was also the nickname we gave 
our bus driver. 

The next school we played al- 
lowed us to share our knowledge 
with the high-schoolers more inti- 
mately. Each section gave a clinic on 
how to have a sectional. This was 
good for both us and the students, 
as we all learned a little more about 
music and teaching it. Tuesday night 
was a gig in our beautiful hotel, fea- 
turing Fred Hughes on “Better Days 
Ahead” and “Jada.” Afterward, it 
was time for the hot tub. 

Wednesday morning finally 
came and the band was beginning to 


feel the effects of three days of play- 
ing. But this day was even better than 
the first two. We ended the spring 
tour at South Hagerstown High. 
This was by far the band’s most en- 
joyable show. After eating as much 
pizza as we could swallow, the 
crowd was real responsive and en- 
ergetic. We closed our tour with 
the band’s favorite: “Get it On.” I 
had a tambourine solo that will never 
be matched. 

Overall, the tour was enjoyable 
for all, as well as successful. The 
whole trip was more like a warm- 
up. The next two days were devoted 
entirely to our home jazz show fea- 
turing Ingrid Jensen. So, let’s do 
some math: eleven shows, plus three 
shows, plus four rehearsals, plus two 
clinics, equals, as Dr. McCoy says, 
“our musicians being a class act.” 
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What’s Poppin’- Hot Water Music, MTV, Get Up Kids 


by R.M. Swope 

Picket Staff Writer 

Hot Water Music-No Division 

(Some Records) 

This band never ceases to 
amaze this reviewer. I have every 
single one of their albums and each 
one is better than the last. They are 
really crafty, quite a little genre in the 
indie rock world. The other records 
I reviewed were bought especially 
for the review process or sent to me 
from record labels to check out. This 
is a favorite of mine that I just had to 
tell the world about. Hot Water 
Music is a post-hardcore/emo band 
from the great state of Florida. Their 
music varies between soft and peace- 
ful to heavy and rockin’. The lead 
singer sounds like Bruce 
Springsteen, only if he gargled with 
chards of glass. They are so emo- 
tional, it ain’t funny. Their lyrics 
range from unity in the hardcore 
scene to sticking by your friends to 
drinking beer to unity amongst all 
mankind. A few of the songs even 
talk about girls and “the love.” They 
put on an explosive live show and 
they all have beards. I have been to 
Florida many times and I have never 
seen a person with a full, Santa 
Claus/ZZ Top/Grizzly Adams 
beard. ..it is just too hot. But these 
guys sport them and they look very 
handsome in aChucky Manson kind 
of way. This album can be found in 
some corporate record stores as well 


as mom and pop shops and the 
Internet. Check them out, seriously, 
or I’ll send Anthony Michael Hall to 
your house wearing nothing but 
pimple cream and a smile. 

R. I. Y.L. -(that’s Recom- 

mended If You Like, for all you 
stupidheads out there)-Fugazi, 
Grade, Errortype: 11, Bruce 

Springsteen, John Mellencamp and 
Sunny Day Real Estate. 

Masters of the 1 and 2: MTV’s 
Greatest DJ Compilation (Prior- 
ity Records) 

MTV has finally done some- 
thing right, other than Serena Altchul 
and Singled Out. Speaking of 
Singled Out. ..what ever happened to 
Chris Hardwick? He kind of re- 
minded me of my own creepy self. 
Oh well. Maybe he was shot to death 
by Kip Kinkle while listening to Kip 
Winger. Back to the review.. .This 
compilation of tumtablists and hip- 
hop headz is very complete. They 
have some classic tracks on here. 
Grandmaster Flash, Cut Chemist of 
the Ozomatli crew, the Eastern Con- 
ference All Stars, J-Rock and Babu, 
Mix Master Mike, and Heltah 
Skeltah appear on this album, among 
others. This is seriously the best 
thing that MTV has ever done. If 
you don’t know what a turntablist 
is, let me give you the 411. 
Turntablism is the art of construct- 
ing music without instruments. 
They just use turntables or record 


players, as my dad would say. This 
comp, will get your head noddin’, I 
promise. The beats are intense and 
rhythmic, not scattered. The lyrics 
are on point. They lean more to- 
wards Xzibit, Spice 1 or Brand 
Nubian than say, Puff Daddy or Jay- 
Z. But the lyrical content is not the 
focus of this compilation. The ex- 
pertise of the tumtablists or DJ’s is 
the focus. This rocks harder than a 
landslide. The beats pound like the 
Fat Boys (now that’s a lot of 
pounds). Anyway, this is truly one 
of the best hip hop/experimental hip 
hop/electronica compilations I have 
heard in a long time. And as an 
added bonus, the insert to the CD 
has liner notes on the art of 
turntablism and great pictures of the 
artists doing their thang. 

R. I. Y.L. -Grandmaster Flash 
and the Furious Five, DJ Shadow, 
Gang Starr, Dr. Dre, DJ Red Alert, 
and Mos Def. 

Get Up Kids-Something To Write 
Home About (Vagrant Records) 

The kids are crazy about the 
Kids. If you like pop music, punk 
rock, emo, rock music and new 
wave, you will just die for these 
guys. Intense. Catchy. Emotional. 
The Get Up Kids are a midwestern 
pop band that has some punk rock 
tendencies. They have been getting 
bigger and bigger and this is the clos- 
est thing to their major label debut. 
You can find this in corporate music 


stores, so don’t fret. Major labels 
were seriously trying to pick up the 
Kids for their own gain, but the Kids 
went with Vagrant Records, a little/ 
big label that puts out mostly Cali- 
fornia pop-punk bands. How big are 
the Kids? Well, they tour constantly 
to sold out shows. They have toured 
with the likes of MxPx, and the 
Waiped Tour. MTV’s 120 Minutes 
plays their video “Action & Action” 
every week usually, and college/al- 
ternative radio has taken a liking to 
these midwestern heroes. The pro- 
duction on this album is the best yet, 
but they are still kind of raw and 
sloppy. I think the rawness makes 
them so great. Usually pop bands 
like their music tight and technically 
perfect, but the Kids are raw and 
very unorthodox. They are very dif- 
ferent. The vocals are a bit whiney 
and sometimes layered. Also, they 
added a new member to their lineup. 
Mr. James Dewees, from the 
midwestern screamo-metal band 
Coalesce, has joined the Kids’ ranks 
as the synth-moog-keyboard player. 
The Kids are really energetic and fun, 
but they look like the rejects of a 
Revenge of the Nerds Reunion cast- 
ing call. Anyway you squeeze the 
teat, one thing is for certain, they are 
very capable of writing top-notch 
love songs in a catchy way. 

R.I.Y.L.-The Rentals, The An- 
niversary, Weezer, Nerf Herder, 
Sunny Day Real Estate, Superchunk 
and Blink- 1 82-. 


Sax Colossos: Underwood Plays Reynolds Hall 


by Tim Kamer 

Picket Staff Writer 

Music enthusiasts crammed 
into Reynolds Hall to hear Dale 
Underwood, a foremost classical 
saxophonist, perform pieces for sax 
accompanied by piano. 

Underwood wore a tuxedo, 
which accentuated an aura of seri- 
ousness about the art of his music. 
There is a high art to the composi- 
tions they performed: a class of art 
that seems removed from the masses 
in the way we typically perceive the 
genres to which the sax belongs. 

Underwood amused the audi- 
ence by announcing that the two 


Brazilian pieces they were about to 
hear were being performed for the 
first time ever in the United States. 
The two pieces, “Sax Colossos” and 
“Fantasia,” were originally com- 
posed for orchestra and sax and 
adapted here to piano, played by 
Laurie Vivona Bunn. 

Underwood commented that 
we should recognize the Brazilian 
style of the pieces in contrast to the 
European pieces performed. Most 
of the works sounded modern, so I 
had a difficult time distinguishing the 
styles. 

It was a wonder to watch 
and hear the virtuoso soloist play 
such difficult and complex pieces. 


Underwood teaches at Shepherd 
College and holds professorships 
with George Mason University, the 
University of Maryland, College 
Park. He has performed as guest 
soloist with the National Symphony 
Orchestra, the Boston Pops Orches- 
tra, the Australian Wind Orchestra 
and the National Conservatory Or- 
chestra in Sao Paolo, Brazil. 

If you missed Underwood’s 
performance in Reynolds Hall, you 
have a chance to hear him again. He 
will be performing on Thursday, 
March 16 at the Frank Center The- 
ater with the Shepherd College Wind 
Ensemble. 



Saxophonist Dale Underwood amazed 
audiences in Reynolds Hall. 
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A Woman Scorned: Aphra Behn and Her Pen 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 


Now fully dressed, she blows 
out the single candle on the table 
and, across the stage, blows rose 
petals from her hands. As these little 
pieces of her soul fall to the ground, 
she explains her grief — her love 
arm’d. • 

Saturday, March 11, Aphra 
Behn disclosed the secrets of her life 
as a spy, her time spent in South 
America, her trials as a woman 
writer and her diseased love with an 
unfaithful man to a Reynolds Hall 
audience on a cold, rainy evening. 
As the first professional woman 
writer and the author of the first 
English novel, Behn lived a life of 
scandal, poetry and passion. She 
lived from 1640-1689. 

Professional actress Karen 
Eterovich resurrected Behn for a 
brief hour and a half that stormy 
night for her performance of “Love 
Arm’d, Aphra Behn and Her Pen.” 
Obviously talented, Eterovich even 
took questions after the perfor- 
mance. Sponsored by President 
David Dunlop, the department of 
English and Modern Languages, 


PASS, the Honors Program and the 
Women’s Studies Program, this one 
woman show presented a multime- 
dia perspective into the very bed- 
room of this often forgotten, often 
underrated playwright, poet and 
novelist. 

Eterovich, who compiled, 
wrote and performed the play, be- 
gan moaning offstage — moments 
after a passionate encounter with her 
fickle lover of nine years John 
Wilmot. Dressed in knickers and 
bearing naked shoulders, Behn 
laughed in exasperation and re- 
marked “no, not ready for more?” 
This opening scene certainly estab- 
lished Eterovich’s keen ability to 
portray Behn as the progressive, vi- 
vacious and sensual woman that she 
was. Eterovich, who began the play 
in 1994, has also successfully cap- 
tured her biting wit, undeniable in- 
telligence and her loving intensity. 

Speaking feverishly to John in 
English, Italian and French, Behn 
described many of her life experi- 
ences. Criticizing arranged mar- 
riages, she discussed her miserable 
marriage to a smelly, sweaty, old 
Dutchman who “quite agreeably 
died” during the plague. 


The slides changed to depict 
scenes appropriate to stories like 
these. While Behn spoke about the 
“noble savages” of South America 
(not originally Rousseau’s brain- 
child), the slides showed pictures of 
natives interacting with one another 
and participating in ritual and dance. 
The ever-animated Eterovich also 
portrayed Behn’s political mind— one 
that denounced slavery. In another 
example of Eterovich’s 
multifaceted performance, 
the “Mission Impossible” 
theme played while Behn 
spoke of her covert opera- 
tions as a spy for Charles 
II in Holland. 

Eterovich’s portrayal 
of Behn as a woman liter- 
ally dying from syphilis be- 
cause of her love for a neg- 
ligent, unfaithful man was 
the most human and 
heartful aspect of the 
show. Behn’s last lines ex- 
hibit the kind of anger, 
irony and desperation ex- 
perienced only by those 
lovers willing to undertake 
the wounds received dur- 
ing such tenuous ro- 


mances. As in her writing, Behn 
identified herself as being in the emo- 
tional state of love arm’d. 

Before the play’s close and be- 
fore the rain’s end, Behn distributed 
the red roses to audience members 
and returned the last rose to the stage 
floor. “My name is Aphra Behn,” 
she said, leaving the audience to de- 
cide the immortal fate of this dead 
woman, lover and poet. 



Karen Eterovich recently portrayed Aplira Behn in 
Reynolds. Behn was the first paid woman writer. 


A Jensen Jazz Night, Really a Worthy Evening 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 

This year’s Shepherd Col- 
lege Jazz night with trumpeter Ingrid 
Jensen involved several fine jazz en- 
sembles, a host of talented jazz di- 
rectors and the stage-stealing solo 
by freshman Aaron Worthy — whose 
performance put Jensen to shame. 

After a week of touring high 
schools throughout Pennsylvania, 
the Shepherd College Jazz band re- 
turned with just enough time to prac- 
tice with the Juno Award winning (a 
Canadian Grammy) Jensen before 
their performances on Friday and 
Saturday, March 3-4 in the Frank 
Center Theater. Both evening per- 
formances began at 8 p.m. and, last- 
ing about two hours in length, in- 
cluded the jazz choral group The 
Ramblers, The 1 2:25 Jazz Ensemble, 
The Tuesday Combo and The I 1 :00 
Jazz Ensemble. Although uninven- 
tive in name, these ensembles de- 


served and won the praise of the 
CAC audience. 

Thankfully, Shepherd’s own 
saxophone player Aaron Worthy led 
the 1 1 :00 Ensemble into the most 
dynamic and enthusiastic music of the 
evening. WhileJensen tookabreak, 
the jazz band funked out under 
Worthy’s rapturous sax sounds. 
Worthy’s wild blue and black print 
shirt and bright pink sax strap cer- 
tainly complemented his sensual, en- 
ergetic style. I kept asking myself 
when George Clinton was going to 
break in on the scene. The rest of the 
band really followed Worthy’s lead by 
responding with musical fervor and 
catcalling after Worthy. 

Jensen graced the stage to play 
with the 1 1 :00 Jazz Ensemble for 
such hits as Les Hooper’s “Dorian 
Blue,” Toshio Mashima’s “Cat 
Race” and Oliver Nelson’s “Jada.” 
Initially presenting an image of cool, 
Jensen appeared on stage dressed in 
a simple outfit of a black sleeveless 


shirt, black pants and a dark leather 
jacket. 

A tall, thin blonde woman, 
Jensen proceeded to hang her jacket 
on a nearby microphone. Beyond 
the novelty of seeing a woman lead- 
ing a jazz band and standing solo, 
Jensen rapidly switched from her 
trumpet to her flugel horn. While 
blowing into a microphone abso- 
lutely antique in appearance, she of- 
ten stood on her tiptoes when hold- 
ing a swelling note with impressive 
dexterity. Her last few numbers with 
Fred Hughes, director of the ener- 
getic 12:25 Jazz Ensemble, proved 
very pleasing to the audience. 

Regardless of her musical ac- 
robatics and all of the hot air being 
blown on stage, it may have been 
rather chilly under the house lights. 
Throughout the entire performance, 
Jensen kept motioning to the stage 
crew for more light, less light, dif- 
ferent light, more house mic, more 
stage mic, a different level of mic. 


Perhaps she needs to invest in a mi- 
crophone less medieval. Curtly 
motioning up or down, Jensen’s 
stage directions seemed rather inap- 
propriate and succeeded in distract- 
ing the other musicians as well as the 
audience. 

Regardless of her fantastic po- 
sition as a jazz trumpet professor at 
Austria’s Bruckner Conservatory or 
the acclaim she has received for her 
three released albums, the 1 1 :00 Jazz 
Ensemble appeared less than enthu- 
siastic about performing with Jensen. 
While highly regarded, Jensen cer- 
tainly lacks the performing flair and 
personality of last year’s performer 
Bill Watrous. 

This weekend of jazz singers 
and jazz players. While Jensen’s 
performance only trumpeted some 
praise, Worthy’s solo with the jazz 
ensemble tantalized the audience. 
He and the ensemble left us wanting 
more of the Shepherd students and 
less of the Jensen jazz. 


Photo by Audrey Williams 
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Lady Ram’s Close Phenomenal 19-9 Season in Charleston 


by Melissa Smouse 
Picket Staff Writer 

The Lady Ram’s Basketball 
Team closed their phenomenal season 
with a heartbreaking 63-67 loss to 
West Virginia Wesleyan at the 
quarterfinals of the West Virginia In- 
tercollegiate Athletic Conference play. 

After beating Wesleyan during the 
regular season 83-67, the Lady Rams 
were confident going into the game in 
Charleston. The Ram’s defense held 
fast, forcing the Lady Bobcats to work 
for their shots. However, Wesleyan’s 
defensive proved even stronger hold- 
ing the Rams to only 63 points. Even 
Jennifer Chapman, playing in what was 
to be her last game, helping out her team 
with 16 points and sophomore Makia 
Staves pulling down 1 1 boards, the 
Rams could not cage the Cats. 

The Lady Rams earned the honor 
of playing at the Civic Center in 
Charleston at their Feb. 28 playoff 
game against Davis and Elkins. After 


an exciting first half of playing who’s 
the leader, the two teams returned to 
the floor, for the second half, demoni- 
cally exchanging bucket for bucket. 
This made the game almost unbear- 
able to watch. However, some key 
shots made by Staves and some im- 
perative foul-shots hit by Toni 
DeStefano gave the Lady Rams the 
momentum needed to pull ahead. 

Chapman’s last home game 
proved to be a good one, leading the 
team in both points with 24 and re- 
bounding with nine. The Ram’s fin- 
ished with a 19-9 record overall. 
Chapman was again given first team 
all conference honors leading the team 
with an average of 16 points a game 
and five rebounds. 

The team will be losing three key 
players this year, Chapman being one. 
DeStefano will be hanging up her uni- 
form as well. DeStefano has provided 
the Rams with amazing assisting abil- 
ity, averaging four per game, the three 
point shot and an overall presence of 


the court. The third player Shepherd 
will lose is forward, Emily Friend. She 
has brought a lot of added height and 
stability to the floor. Friend could hit 
the 10-foot jump shot and did her fair 
share of rebounding averaging five a 
game. 

Although the Rams will be los- 
ing these three outstanding players, the 
younger members of the team have 
provided enough depth and received 
a great deal of experience coming off 
the bench, to provide next year’s team 
with another record-breaking season. 

Returning starter, Stephanie 
Schwandt should continue to be a 
force to reckon with in the paint, sur- 
passing her seven rebounds per game 
average. Sharon Feeney has proven 
her ability to control the perimeter by 
becoming the team’s second leading 
scorer, with an average of 1 0. Sopho- 
more Makia Staves’ presence on the 
court will offer the Lady Rams the 
defensive as well as offensive play 
needed underneath. 


Betsy Blose coaches the team so 
that almost all the players can move 
around the floor without restriction. 
All the women can rebound, score and 
out-hustle their opponents, hands- 
down. This type of teamwork pro- 
vides the Rams with momentum, pride 
and an all around love for the game, 
which won’t be deferred for years to 
come. 



Brianne Hamilton goes up for an easy 2 
as the rams knock off D&E 71-58. 


Shepherd Shweeps Shorewomen in Season Opener 


by Cheeks Malloy 
Picket Staff Writer 


The Shepherd softball program 
wasted no time in making good on 
its promise to improve upon last 
year’s 6-24 record. In their opening 
day doubleheader they beat the 
Shorewomen of Washington College 
by scores of 4-2 in game one, and 7- 
2 in game two. Pitchers Katie Allnut 
and Jill Hood each went the distance, 
both allowing just one earned run in 
their respective games. Coach Ran- 
som summed Allnut’s first game per- 
formance; “She had total control all 
day.” 

Hood, an energetic freshman, 
was masterful in her collegiate de- 
but. Dominant on the mound, she 
struck out eight Shorewomen. She 
shutout Washington until the final in- 
ning. More Hood heroics came as 
she stood in the batter’s box where, 
in the combined games, she went 4 
for 6 with three runs scored. Hood 
said, “I was so nervous when I first 
got out there.” When asked if she 
was upset after coming so close to a 
shutout, she didn’t hesitate to say, 
“As long as we win I’m not.” 

With the exception of a few 



fluke plays at third, the defense was 
golden. Both pitchers were excep- 
tional, forcing field bunt after bunt. 

Shea Sirbaugh confirmed the 
fact that she’s one of the best infield- 
ers in the WVIAC. After three at 
bats in the first game, Washington 
had a one run lead and a runner on 
first. Shorewoman clean up hitter 
Allison Weisbrod stepped to the 
plate looking to extend the early 
advantage. She hit a sharp grounder 
that seemed destined for right field. 
Sirbaugh ranged to her left and, in 
one motion grabbed the ball, spun 
around tagged April Podinski as she 
raced toward second. She then 
gunned down Weisbrod at first to 


execute the highlight reel doub 


Amanda Fleming prepares to slop 
Shorewomen (4-2, 7-2). 


play. 

Nicole Gannt had a fine day at 
the plate, scoring three runs and driv- 
ing in another with a sacrifice fly. 
Katie Allnut helped her own cause 
with a lead off single in the fifth while 
Shepherd was trailing 2-1. The 


Rams eventually scored three times 
in the inning to seal victory number 
one. 

Winning pitcher Katie Allnut 
capped the day by saying “We’re 
happy to be off to a better start than 
last year.” 


Track Team Shows Promise 


by Matthew Wamsley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd’s track club enters its 
second year of existence, and next year 
it will be recognized as a team 
representing Shepherd. 

The program started under the 
supervision of Shepherd’s first year 
cross-country Head Coach Moe 
Morris during the 1999 spring 
semester. The track events at that time 
consisted of long distance races such 
as the one-mile, two-mile and three- 
mile. 

“It’s real low key,” says Morris. 
“It allows me to work with a smaller 
group of people. All of the young 
people who come out are dedicated 
and don’t feel as if they have to go to 
practice, they want to come out and 
run.” This year’s club now offers more 
of a choice of events. Though there 


are no field events available, athletes 
now have other races available to run 
such as the 400 meter run (quarter- 
mile) and 800 meter run (half-mile). 
Though the club is only a year old, 
there are key returning runners. 
Sophomores Jason Lysne and 
Matthew Wamsley are returning 
runners from last season. New runners 
include Chris McCulIy for the men’s 
team and Lisa Bailey for the women’s 
team. 

The track club will travel to five 
races, almost all of them in April. The 
club will travel to Mary Washington 
College, Wheeling Jesuit University, 
Eastern Mennonite College, Western 
Maryland College and Frostburg 
State. Since there is no track on 
Shepherd’s campus, there were no 
home track meets planned. The first 
meet will be held at Mary Washington 
College on March 28. 


Photo by Melissa Smouse 
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Rope Bridge 
to Span 480 

by Ima Lush 
Pick- It Lush 

West Virginia Department of High- 
ways and Shepherd College, along with 
the town’s input, have decided on a rope 
bridge to span Rt. 480 as a solution to 
the crosswalk safety problem. 

“We looked at all the different op- 
tions,” said Bob Boberson of WVDOH, 
“and after crunching some numbers and 
conducting a lot of expensive, long- 
winded polls of students and towns- 
people, the rope bridge was the way to 
go.” 

The artist’s rendering calls for the 
rope bridge to begin near the stop sign 
at the corner of West Campus Dr and 
480. It will gradually rise to a height of 
about 20 feet, to allow trailer- trucks to 
pass under. The bridge itself will be 
constructed of two rope rails and a few 
widely-spaced rope links for the students 
4 to walk on. And, according to the 
spokesperson of WVDOH, the rope 
rails will also support a chain-link fence 
to deter students from throwing things 
off of the bridge into oncoming traffic. 

Shepherd President Dale Dunalotte 
said that he has read over the blueprints 
and that WVDOH settled on a “real 
winner.” 

“This is the best idea yet,” he said. 
“It’s cheap, it’s fast and anything that 
increases the safety of our students is 
fine by me.” 

The Student Government Associa- 
tion also think that the rope bridge is a 
good one. Tap Abbott, SGA vice presi- 
dent, said that he cannot wait until he 
gets to cross it. 

“It’s kind of like Indiana Jones or 
something. All the students are really 
excited,” he said. 

But other students said that they 
were not so sure that the rope bridge is 
the best idea. At an open forum where 
WVDOH unveiled the solution, students 
professed some lingering concerns. 

“Ummm...it doesn’t look too 
stable,” said one student, junior chem- 
istry major, Bill Roferly. “The chain-link 
fence is dangerous. But, I guess the 
DOH knows best.” 

cont’d on pg. 4 


Send Out the Welcome Wagons: Nevv Neighbors in 

Shepherdstown 

by Zena Fobic 
Pick- It Loon 

After Shepherdstown served the 
site of the recent and unsuccessful Syr- 
ian-Israeli peace talks, town residents 
are preparing to receive a few new 
neighbors. 

“I guess my first tip-off was when 
these foreign-looking people were taken 
on a tour of the house two doors down, 
about a week after the peace talks left. 
They looked like they were from Syria,” 
said resident Mari Waters. “And then, 
before you could even say Jack 
Robinson, the house was sold.” 

Real estate brokers refused com- 
ment, but more than one resident has 
seen property being bought up by 
strange-looking people, making the oc- 
currences the topic du jour at Betty’s 
Restaurant and the Shepherdstown 
Sweet Shop, two popular local hang- 
outs. 

“Well, I think that it’s going to end 
up being a silver lining of the cloud. I 
mean, it’ll be one more claim to fame 
for Shepherdstown,” said longtime resi- 
dent Sal Arrows. 

And German Street business own- 
ers are also hoping that the new resi- 
dents will bring in the bucks for Shep- 
herdstown. 

“I can’t wait to meet them,” said 
one business owner who refused to be 
named. “They’ll probably need a lot of 
stuff. And we’ll be ready to sell it to 
them.” 

Many of the town’s residents say 
that the town’s impeccable reputation 
is the reason that people affiliated with 
the peace talks are moving in. Shep- 
herdstown was named “Smartest 
Town” by the Washingtonian magazine 
last year and the “Most Connected 
Town” by Yahoo magazine recently. 

A spokesperson for the city coun- 
cil attributed the Syrian take-over to the 
fact that the peace talks were held here, 
giving the town national and international 
press time. “You’ve got Camp David. 
You’ve got Wye River. And now you 
have Shepherdstown. Who wouldn’t 
want to buy property here, especially 
when their homeland is so unstable.” 



Coming to America: Houses all over the Shepherdstown area are being 
mysteriously bought up. Syrians, we think yes.... 


Cosmo Quits: SGA in Tatters 


by Y.R. Wheheare 
Pick-lt Flunkey 


A turbulent seven days for 
Shepherd’s Student Government Asso- 
ciation ended Tuesday when President 
Moghan Cosmo resigned moments be- 
fore a meeting of the Student Senate. 
Vice President Tap Abbott spent the 
next 45 minutes delivering a rambling 
and often disorienting explanation to the 
seven senators attending the meeting. 

Cosmo was a veteran member of 
the SGA executive board, having served 
five terms since her freshman year. 

Cosmo could be overheard in the 
hall outside the Robert C. Byrd Room 
telling whoever would listen: “I’ve been 
doing this for years. No one cares. No 
one has ever cared. Why should I 


care?” Then she refused to enter the 
room. She left the gavel on the bench 
in the hallway and walked out of the 
building. Abbott then entered the room, 
called the meeting to order and began 
his explanation. Over 45 minutes later, 
the last person left the room. Abbott 
still had not finished his explanation. 

The impromptu resignation capped 
a week's worth of excitement for the 
executive board that included a brawl 
between administrators and the trea- 
surer, a record-low turnout forelections 
and a serious outburst at the previous 
week's Senate meeting. 

The week before parliamentarian 
Peetrick Plasticdisk, angry at organiza- 
tions that continued to ignore his request 
they fill out the proper forms before 
confd on pg. 4 
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Newsbriefs and 
Smelly Old Shorts 

Compiled by Rupert the Alien 

Commencement Canceled 

To save money from a tight budget, the college administration has cancelled 
all commencement ceremonies scheduled for May of this year. An admin- 
istrator, speaking on condition of anonymity, said that the college would save 
at least $300. “The politicians in Charleston are responsible for this change/' 
the source stated. “They are cutting us to the bare bones.” Graduates of 
Class Y2K will receive their diplomas either by email or by RAIL. 

Bugs Invade White Hall 

Brightly colored green-and-purple bugs have taken over White Hall and are 
preventing classes from being held. The insects are also holding several 
adjunct professors hostage until their demands are met, according to local 
police. The bugs have insisted that beginning, intermediate and advanced 
swing dance classes be included as requirements in the General Studies 
program. The distinctive looking creatures have been seen dancing to re- 
cordings of Glenn Miller between the hours of midnight and dawn. Agents 
from the Bureau of Alcohol Tobacco and Firearms have taken up positions 
outside the building and threaten to blast the campus with heavy metal rock- 
and-roll through loudspeakers unless the strange, colorful bugs surrender 
immediately. Psychologists are investigating the possibility of mass psycho- 
sis, but their reports have not been made available to the press. 

Special Student Training Sessions to Help Dysfunctional Instructors 

Well-balanced and emotionally mature students are being carefully selected 
for a new program to help instructors with teaching disabilities, according to 
anonymous sources in the Office of Student Affairs. After a careful screening 
process, a small number of freshmen, sophomores and juniors will receive 
training sessions to prepare them for placement in courses of professors 
who have received consistently negative student evaluations. The students 
will help the troubled professors improve their self-esteem and develop a 
more positive attitude to their jobs. 

Microsoft Weird 

All campus computers will now require animal sacrifices to be activated. 

Corporate Advertisers Bid for Classroom Commercials 

General Motors, Coca-Cola, Nike and other large corporations may soon 
have a vested interest in higher education at Shepherd College if a secret 
plan to bring commercials to the classroom is put into effect. The idea is to 
charge corporate advertisers for paid announcements to be read at regular 
intervals during each class. Some administrators, who spoke on condition of 
anonymity, suggested that students w'ould appreciate their classes being in- 
terrupted with enticing sales-pitches for a variety of products. “It will be like 
television!” one anonymous administrator said. The college will hope to 
earn as much as $750 billion per semester. Members of the faculty have not 
yet indicated if they would support or oppose the proposed plan. 

Freshmen All Flunking Out 

Midterm grade reports indicate that the entire freshman class is in danger of 
flunking out by the end of this semester. Opinions vary whether this would 
be a good thing or not. 

i SAVE” THE - TRAILER^ PARK! 

I We, the concerned students of Shepherd College, have come to know and love 
| our Creative Art Center trailers but because of a $20 million grant by the state 
| government, these blessed landmarks are in danger of being torn down to make 
• room for the new CAC Building. Please send your donation to stop this tragedy 
from happening and do your part to save our historical buildings. 

I PLEDGE: _$10_$20 

_$50 $1 00 


Pm Blue! (Da, be 

by Smerna Gar gam el 

Pick-lt Magician 

Recently, a case of the blues struck two 
Shepherd students. More specifically, a can 
of blue paint splattered all over two unsus- 
pecting students outside of Knulli Hall. 

The event occuired around 7:25 p.m. 
on Friday, March 1 7 — the start of Shepherd's 
spring break. The students, junior* Ivy A/.rael 
and freshman * Handy Mann, were sitting on 
one of the new benches outside of the build- 
ing during their break from class when a 
strange blue van pulled up in front of them. 
A figure clothed entirely in black appeared 
from the van's side door and threw blue paint 
on them. Slick and silent like a ninja, the fig- 
ure leapt back into the van before it peeled 
toward German Street. 

Laughing. Mann commented: “1 feel 
smurfy!" 

“I'm blue.” said A/.rael, remarking on 
this cryptic event. Soaking in paint remover 
for over eight hours, A/.rael had blue hair, 
blue clothes and even a blue face. Every- 
thing was blue for her. herself and everyone 
around her. 

“I'm blue and I'm angry. I don't know 
who did this, but they need to be caught be- 
fore they strike again,” said Azrael. Accord- 
ing to Azrael, she feels as blue ns she looks 
because she's got nobody to listen to her. 

“We're all working to ensure that this 
tragedy does not recur.” said Police Chief 
Papa Smurf. “I don't want anyone in this 
town to feel threatened by being blue . . . 
nobody needs to lx blue around here— inside 
or outside." 

Several gallons of paint remover have 
been ordered by the town and have Ixen stored 
for further “code blue" emergencies. Also, 
extra police will lx on the lookout for stu- 

Kiosk Craze 


by Alla Aloof 

Pick-It Corner-Warmer 

On Friday, March 1 7 at the New Kiosk 
Celebration in the Frank Aits Center, Dr. 
Howie Sterne announced that five more 
kiosks would be brought to Shepherd Col- 
lege next fall. He said that them was an, 
“overwhelmingly enthusiastic response to the 
kiosk in Knutti's front yard." 

The new kiosks will lx a foot larger on 
each side because of the influx of informa- 
tion to be posted. The kiosks will not, how- 
ever, have maps of the campus. Maps were 
scrapped in favor of more blue paint. 

Tlx positions of the new kiosks were 
considered veiy carefully in an effort to make 
them convenient for all faculty, students, and 
visitors of Shepherd College. Because the 
kiosk in the front yard of Knutti has been 
extremely useful and popular, all five kiosks 
will lx placed in Knutti's front yard as well. 
Students are very excited about the new ar- 
rivals. When the prototype for the new 


), dee, da, boo, di) 

dents on benches, blue vans and ninjas — 
though not necessarily in that order. 

Azrael has her own ideas concerning 
the identity of the blue ninja painters. She 
noticed Shepherd College tags on the back 
of the blue van. “Either they [the blue ninjas) 
arc unemployed art alumni from Shepherd 
and this is some kind of performance piece 
or | dramatic pause] perhaps this hies to do 
with campus beautification,” she said. 

Additionally, police found an empty hut 
unmarked can of blue paint behind Ill- 
ken berry Hall. 

According to Papa Smurf’s forensics 
team, the paint splattered on Aziael and Mann 
dexs indeed match the very blue hue pop- 
ping up on benches and signs all over ami- 
pus. Alter the incident, Azrael and Mann 
literally matched the bench upon which they 
were sitting. Is this coordination a coinci- 
dence? 

In response to this information. Papa 
Smurf is “checking into the blue beautifica- 
tion theoiy" but cannot release the names of 
any suspects, their whereabouts or anything 
at all about them at the present time. Still, no 
one from Shepherd will comment. 

Mann sees this as a true blue possibility. 
“Wow, maybe this means that if you sit or 
stand in one place long enough, they’ll paint 
you blue. You know, so you blend in with 
the campus,” said Mann. “What kind of 
beautification attacks will happen to students 
next-dri ve-by mulchings?" said Mann. 

“We're just going have to wait and sec 
what or whom these painters decide to splat- 
ter next,” said Papa Smurf. Who will they 
strike next and with what hue? Da boo dee 
da lx X) di! 

**N antes have been changed to protect the 
blue students . 

on Campus 

kiosks was brought to the college, students 
mobbed the van to get a peek. They also 
chattered excitedly about all of the things 
that will be posted to the kiosks. Several 
students were even seen wearing home- 
made “I Love Kiosks" T-shirts. Tlx cel- 
ebration was briefly interrupted, however, 
when a female student was removed from 
the lawn by Shepherd College police offic- 
ers. The student had been sitting on her 
boyfriend’s shoulders when she lifted up her 
shirt and flashed the designers of the new 
kiosks. 

President of Kiosk Affairs, April Show- 
ers briefly mentioned some of the projects 
planned for the new kiosks and introduced 
the Kiosk Planning Committee. Among 
other things, the KPC plans to hold a Kiosk 
Awareness Day. Students will learn about 
the history of the kiosk through a fun and 
informative play production. 

The new kiosks will be placed on 
Knutti’s lawn by next semester, according 
Howie Sterne. 
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The Pick-It 


The Pickzll Editorial 

We’re Angry!!! Why? Just cause we can be 


We’re peeved at the constant dy- 
namite blasting for the new stadium. 
We’re ticked about the marble tables 
and new chairs for the cafeteria. We’re 
even a little annoyed at the trailer park 
blooming in the backyard of the CAC. 
But there’s nothing to really be angry 
about. We’re college students, for good- 
ness sakes. 

And, even if there was something 
to get angry about, we don’t have the 
energy to get angry. We’re feeling a 
bit. . ..hmmm. . .what’s the word . . ..apa- 
thetic, you might say. We’re college stu- 
dents. Yes, we at the Pick-It just don’t 
care anymore. Nope, we don’t give a 
flying- you get the point. 


So, rather than write an editorial 
with any semblance of a purpose- we’re 
just going to complain. We hate the food, 
we hate the parking lots, we hate park- 
ing tickets, we hate walking to class in 
the snow, in the rain, in the sunshine. 
We hate going here instead of to our 
first choice school (oh, sorry, got a little 
personal there). We hate taking all these 
general studies classes. We hate rac- 
ism. We hate sexism. We hate censor- 
ship. We hate world hunger. We hate 
the quickly rising gas prices (except at 
Taco Bell). 

But we can’t really do anything 
about any of these things. I mean, we’re 
college students. What can we do about 


parking tickets, snow or hunger? What 
can we do about race relations or gas 
prices? 

We’ve spent the last two semes- 
ters solving Shepherd’s problems 
through our editorials. Who do you think 
we are. Super Journalists? We’re just 
college students. We can’t solve every- 
thing people. We’re not even sure any- 
one reads these garsh darned things. In 
fact, if you are reading this, initial here 

*** *** and slip it under the 

Pick-It office door to let us know. The 
Pick-It office is located in the basement 
of Miller Hall on the West Campus. Ya 
may get a prize. 

Thank you and goodnight. 



Have you seen my Rambler Card? 
Someone stole it from me and has 
been using it for publicity photos. 
I would like it returned as soon as 
possible so I can eat again. 

Thank you, 

Sally S. Student 


Talking Heads: 


What do you think about the state of Shepherd College today? Do 


you feel that political and social issues, like the recent West Virginia Higher Education bill, 
influence Shepherd and its quality of education? If so, how? Really, how? 


Kitty Kat 

Major: English/Sociology 

“Meow meow meow meow, meow 
meow meow meow ... I just caught 
the biggest mouse. I like mice; I like to 
eat them. I generally don’t like sheep 
or rams or whatever it is that you have 
here. They’ve got such “big animal” 
attitudes. I’d rather just curl up with a 
good book than answer your question 
or talk to that Ram.” 

Turkey Lurkey 
Major: Health Education 

“I don’t know anything about that. 
However, I have issues with Shepherd’s 
weeklong Thanksgiving break. That’s 
a whole week to eat turkeys — turkeys 
like me. I am highly offended that Shep- 
herd chooses to indulge in such an ex- 
cessive celebration of a truly brutal and 
murderous holiday. Remember: birds 
or byrds of a feather should flock to- 
gether. Do you think I can get some 
political support on this issue?” 



Kermit T. Frog 

Major: Environmental Science 

“Hello, I’m Kermit the Frog. 
What’s with all of this blue on campus? 
Blue is everywhere. Who’s in charge 
of this? Green is a very lovely color, 
f m telling you, frogs get no respect. 
Do you know how hard it is for me to 
hop up those Knutti stairs? Imagine 
what it’s like having to jump up into Sara 
Cree for a daily swim. I knew I 
should’ve gone to a college located in a 
more tropical climate. Hey, it’s not easy 
being green.” 

The Shepherd Ram 
Major: Political Science 

“Well, that’s a very difficult ques- 
tion because the issue is far more com- 
plicated than many students may at first 
realize. Regardless of a few nameless 
individuals who may have sold us out to 
WVU, the administration at Shepherd 
is dedicated to providing a quality edu- 
cation for all of its students at a rela- 
tively low expense. And. I'm not just 
saying that because I'm the Ram." 
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High Wire Acts for Shepherd Students: Indiana Ram and the Adventures of 480 


cont’d from pg. 1 

Fellow student Rebecca Motts 
voiced some of her concerns at the 
question and answer session held after 
the audience w'as walked through the 
rope bridge idea. She told Bobersen, "I 
think I speak for all the students when I 
say that the bridge looks really unsturdy. 
I for one will not use it. The bridge is up 
too high for a student to survive a fall.” 
SGA member and ACS represen- 
tative Suzullia Parker pointed out that 
the rope bridge was not handicap ac- 
cessible. “How will students in wheel- 
chairs get to and from the different sides 
of campus? It’s a gross oversight on 


the DOH’s part.” 

Students were not the only ones un- 
happy with the WVDOH’s solution. 
Townspeople also were unsure that the 
rope bridge option was the best. 

Community member James Schlitz 
said of the bridge: “It’s going to be an 
eyesore. Students won’t use it. I’ve said 
it over and over, if students learned how 
to look both ways before crossing the 
street, the rope bridge would never even 
have to be built.” 

Boberson said that students can 
expect to see the rope bridge up some- 
time soon, “like in the next three years. 
Right now, we’re gathering the re- 


sources and checking out our rope op- set it up.” The entire project will cost 
tions. Once we hit the actual construe- close to $ 1 million dollars; WVDOH is 
tion stage, it’ll only take about a year to paying all the costs. 



Crisis’ in SGA: Abbott Stands Alone 


Sneaky Snipes 

by Chasen Tales 
Pick-It Chaser 

The Shepherd Snipe Hunters 
closed out their season Saturday with 
a disappointing showing in the Confer- 
ence Championships. Once again, the 
Rams failed to bag a single Snipe, fin- 
ishing with zero points for the two-night 
event. 

Sniping is done at night in the 
woods with one freshman bagger and 
several bush wackers (usually upper- 
classman). Wackers funnel the ani- 
mals into a secluded part of the forest 
where a bagger lies in wait. 

Freshman bagger Marty Books 
looked back on the season: “It was a 
tough year, no snipes, one raccoon and 
I got sprayed by a skunk.” Season to- 
tals were bleak throughout the confer- 


Shutout Shep’ 

ence as only WV Wesleyan claimed to 
have scored a snipe. The Bobcats for- 
feited the point when the animal es- 
caped before it was confirmed. 

Three Shepherd Snipers were 
named All-Conference, including senior 
bush wacker Shelly Thrasher, who 
thought the season went pretty much 
as planned. “It was great, I even 
chased a skunk toward one of the bag- 
gers.” 

“The after-match parties made the 
season worthwhile,” mentioned All- 
Conference wacker Jonathan Wonders, 
“Too bad the freshmen never got out of 
the woods in time to enjoy them.” 

Every team finished with zero wins, 
zero losses and eight ties to continue a 
32-year legacy. The last confirmed 
snipe was caught by Glenville State 
back in 1968. 


cont'd from pg. 1 

holding events, grabbed the gavel from 
Cosmo and flailed it wildly while he 
spoke in a livid, serious voice. Then, 
punctuating his comments, he heaved 
the gavel toward the Senate. It sailed 
over the heads of the senators and 
rattled among the seats of the vacant 
last row. Plasticdisk refused to com- 
ment after that meeting about his be- 
havior. 

Pro-Tern Mickey Rosoft also could 
not be reached for comment thus week, 
after a record-low turnout in SGA elec- 
tions. In fact, according to computer- 
compiled statistics, no one actually 
voted. However, these statistics carry 
a margin of error of +/- 4,000 votes. 
Attempts to contact Rosoft resulted in 
a phone message at his room informing 
the caller that he is too busy making 
money online to answer the phone and 
that “only losers try calling me instead 
of visiting me on the Web at 
rosoft.com.” 

The day before Cosmo quit, trea- 
surer Regis Buckz was embroiled in a 
triplicate form-destroying free-for-all in 
the college budget office. Tired of wran- 
gling with school officials over purchase 
orders and budget reports, Buckz cov- 
ered the lawn of Ill-kenberry Hall with 
shredded purchase order forms and then 
went to the second floor to “have it out 
with these bureaucrats.” Buckz, in a 
frenzy, started handing out paychecks 
to passersby and flung a typewriter, 
with a purchase order rolled on it that 


was waiting for completion, out the win- 
dow. It smashed on the parking lot be- 
low. He left the offices before security 
arrived. While lingering in front of Ill- 
kenberry after the commotion, Buckz, 
standing in one place for too long, was 
painted blue and given a parking ticket 
for no apparent reason. 

All of these events no doubt af- 
fected Cosmo’s decision to leave SGA. 
But, since she left campus immediately 
after her resignation to relocate to an 
unnamed location in Europe, the only 
explanation available was the one of- 
fered by Abbott, which remains mostly 
indecipherable. In spite of an elabo- 
rate diagram, impressive hand gestures 
and a series of noticeably long pauses 
to gather his thoughts, Abbott’s address 
to the sparsely populated Senate made 
practically no sense at all. 

Efforts to quote Abbott have proved 
difficult. It is nearly impossible to prop- 
erly punctuate his rambling style of 
speaking. But it can be reported that 
he referred back to the events of the 
past week. He also made references 
to stop signs, new building construction, 
“The Fountainhead” by Ayn Rand and 
the impending ecological ruin of civili- 
zation, as we know it. Abbot could be 
reached for additional comment, but no 
member of the Pick-It’s staff had the 
energy necessary for the task. 

Abbott will serve as president until 
someone shows enough interest or 
shows enough gullibility to begin a new 
term. 


College Personals 


Goth Seeks Matching Psych 
Looking for friendship and mutual in- 
terest in darkness. Have to like NIN. 
Check in at the studio in Sara Cree, if 
you think you are man enough for the 
darkness. 

“West-Side Beckley Boys” Seek 
Bedtime Reading Companions 

Must enjoy blue films. Well-read stu- 
dents preferred. If interested, you can 
meet us on the West Side of campus 
anytime. 

Rung -Fu Out For You 

Kung-Fu hottie seeks fistacuffs 
enabled butch to spank me and call 
me “Tootsie.” Check me out at the 
gym. 

Man Seeking New Experiences 
Want new adventures in bedroom. Sa- 
fari in Turner Hall is dream. Call if in- 
terested, ___ 


Smurf Seeks a Little Green Man tc 
Love 

Searching for a martian/leprechaun foi 
a change of pace. Must have an im- 
pressive saucer to cruise the galaxy in 
or an incredible pot of gold. Meet me 
under the blue bench. 

Lonely Farmer Seeks Fine Young 
Sheep 

R. U. a sheep with no master? Let me 
be your herder! Must be of fine wool, 
no older than three years, over 40 lbs 
and from the Shepherdstown area. II 
interested, find me in the field. 

Good Woman in Boteler Seeks Man 
Searching for a man to take care of at 
parties. Will help if you are sick or need 
a ride home. Look for me by the bath- 
room. 

Personal ads are not affiliated with 
the Pick-It . 


Happy April Fools’ Day Everyone! 

This issue is purely an outlet for the bizarre 
minds of a few aspiring journalists. We hope 
everyone had a good laugh. No harm intended. 

The Picket/ Pick- It Staff 



Sports 



Shepherd 
softball kicks it 
into high gear 

See pg. 16 



Arts & Entertainment 



Reynolds Hall 
recital Series 
gets Cage-y 

See pg. 12 
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The Roots Rock Out Shepfest: 



Bunyan Speaks on Women in Media 


SGA Voter 
Turnout Low 

by Laura Le gen sky 
Picket Staff Writer 

James McNeel managed to defeat 
Enoch Baker III in the race for SGA 
president despite a low voter turnout. 
McNeel defeated Enoch Baker III with 
a total of 204 votes; Baker received 89 
votes. About 293 students voted this 
year, down last year by 53 votes. 

“I’m excited about the opportunity 
and challenge of becoming SGA presi- 
dent. I want to increase the relation- 
ship between all of the different aspects 
of the school,” McNeel said. “Our stu- 
dent senate can have a whole lot of 
power at this school if we just take ad- 
vantage of it instead of being pushed 
around by our apathy.” 

Alyson Barabas claimed victory as 
Vice President of SGA. 

“I’m so excited and happy I got 
elected, I can’t wait,” said Barabas. “I 
want to build a better bond between stu- 
dents and faculty and I also hope to have 
a lot of fun.” 

The results for the Student Life 
Council are unavailable due to a com- 
puter glitch while the votes were being 
tallied. The date for the new SLC elec- 
tions is not known at this time, but the 
SGA will hold a meeting to decide when 
the SLC elections will be held again. 
When informed of the voter turnout, the 
SGA was disappointed and had many 
comments to make about the apparent 
apathy on campus concerning the SGA 
elections. 

“This election shows that even with 
much promotion, the apathy of Shep- 
herd College students shows in the low 
voter turnout,” SGA Pro-Tern Mike 
Hall said. “We tried to get students in- 
terested in issues on campus, but they 
simply don’t care.” 

Andy Graham, SGA Treasurer and 
campaign manager for McNeel said: 
“We appreciate the support of the stu- 
dents who did vote, but we did expect a 
bigger turnout with the amount of ad- 
vertising that our opponent did. I really 
did expect a better turnout from the 
voters.” 

McNeel expressed disappointment 
with the voter turnout, but said that he 
cont’d. on pg. 2 


by Erin Delullo and Craig Grubb 

Picket Contributing and Staff Writers 

In celebration of Women’s History 
Month, Maureen Bunyan came to speak 
to the Shepherd College community on 
behalf of the Office of Multicultural 
Student Services. As the closing event 
of the 1999 - 2000 Multicultural Lec- 
ture Series, William Lucht from the 
Technical and Community College and 
Erin DeLullo frerm the Office of 
Multicultural Students Services intro- 
duced Bunyan. 

With over 1 00 people in attendance, 
Bunyan, an acclaimed news anchor for 
Channel 7 News, addressed a diverse 
crowd of students, faculty and commu- 
nity members. 


Bunyan, who has won several 
Emmy awards for her work and was 
named Black Journalist of the Year of 
1990, spoke on women’s empower- 
ment. She discussed the strength 
needed by women to overcome ob- 
stacles they face in society today. She 
spoke on how she developed her inner 
strength when her mother died when 
she was 16 years old. 

^ These experiences prepared her for 
entering into journalism during the 1 960s, 
a time when there were few other mi- 
nority women in that field. Also, 
Bunyan spoke on the racial segrega- 
tion she experienced during her under- 
graduate years at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

cont'd. on pg. 2 


PE’s Cool Spring 
Concert a Success 

by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

The night was chilly, but nothing 
compared to the super-cool sounds of 
a six-man band called Roots. Sponsored 
by Program Board, Shep-Fest 2000 
brought a hip-hop flavor to Shepherd 
College’s very willing audience. 

“My only concern tonight is that you 
get up off of yo’ a$$ tonight,” the lead 
singer told the audience as funky beats 
played behind him. 

Roots, a band that got both its street- 
smarts and its fresh sound from South 
Street, Philly, grooved for over an hour 
for a 1 ,500 plus audience. The band got 
their start in Philadelphia in 1987 and 
first got noticed about four years later. 
Their sound is street hip-hop, with some 
rock, reggae, funk, metal and street rap 
mixed in for fun. The group, and their 
reliance on live musicians (including a 
drummer, a keyboardist, an electric 
bassist and three vocalists) brought a 
real sound to a usually canned-sound- 
ing genre. Sound assaulted the crowd 
from all sides as the musical geniuses 
up on stage took the audience on a 
whirlwind tour of all the good that hip- 
hop has to offer. 

As one song slid seamlessly into 
another, the crowd bumped and grinded 
with anyone handy, singing along and 
screaming for more. Roots reacted to 
the crowd’s fervor who then reacted to 
the band’s excitement, creating a vis- 
ible and touchable exchange of energy. 
Circles formed within the crowd as club 
kids showed off their polished moves. 
As the three vocalists exchanged lyrics 
seemingly faster than the speed of 
sound, the rest of the band could only 
keep up. 

The crowd interaction was also 
amazing. A stern-faced cop followed 
an orange-shirted security worker and 
returned empty-handed a few minutes 
later. One brave concert-goer tried to 
crowd surf, but security quickly 
squelched that. 

And when Roots left after about 
45 minutes up on the stage, the audi- 
ence began chanting loudly, inspiring the 
band to come back out on stage. The 
lead cont’d. on pg. 13 
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The Picket 


Newsbriefs 

Compiled by Paula Higgins 

FCAF Scholarship 

The Frederick County Advertising Federation is offering a $3,000 schol- 
arship award for a qualified student pursuing a career in graphic design, 
advertising or marketing. The annual fund is usually awarded to a junior or 
senior student on the basis of talent, academic merit and financial need. The 
application deadline is May 12, 2000. For more information call 301-682- 
4293. 

Hospital Seeks Grant Applicants 

Chestnut Ridge Hospital is seeking applications for its “Grassroots Grants 
Program.’’ The program provides financial support for community projects 
relating to mental health, mental illness, substance abuse or dependence, 
teenagers or other closely related issues. The award is open to any non- 
profit organization or group of individuals from West Virginia, Southern Penn- 
sylvania, Western Maryland and Eastern Ohio. For more information call 
Chestnut Ridge Hospital at 304-293-4000. 

Bloodmobile Visit Rescheduled 

The bloodmobile will be at Shepherd College on Friday, April 29 from 9 
a.m. to 2 p.m. in the Storer Ballroom of the College Center. The visit was 
originally scheduled for Wednesday, March 29. Donors must be 17 years 
old, weigh at least 105 pounds and waited eight weeks since their last dona- 
tion. This bloodmobile is sponsored by Phi Epsilon Kappa. 

Shepherd to Host Colloquium on Homelessness 

The Shepherd College Student Nurses Association and Social Work Club 
will present the colloquium “Homelessness and You” on Monday, April 17 
from 7 to 8:30 p.m. in the College Center. Guest speakers include staff from 
the National Coalition for the Homeless, local shelter representatives, col- 
lege staff and homeless persons. For more information contact Mary 
Delashmutt at 304-876-5460. 

Biology Assistant Needed 

A part-time research assistant position is available for a Shepherd stu- 
dent for summer sessions 1 and II (May 31- August 7). A minimum of four 
hours per day Monday through Friday is required. The position pays $5.20 
per hour. Advanced coursework in biology or chemistry is required, but 
previous experience is not. Applicants must be currently enrolled at Shep- 
herd College. For more information contact Dr. David B. Wing at 304-876- 
5032. Application deadline is April 28. 

Last Minute Visitation 

“Corning Out: A Guided Tour,” is being presented by 
Christopher Wilson, a senior RA from Frostburg State University on 
April 13 at 9 p.m. in the Shaw Hall study lounge. Anyone still needing 
visitation credit for the West Woods lottery can attend this program, but 
attendance is limited to the first 25 people. Brought to Shepherd by 
Elissa Woodbrey, area coordinator and Jerry Toney, Shaw Hall RA. this 
program is intended fora mature audience. 

Room Sign-up Dates 

West Woods applications are due by April 14 to RLO and the 
West Woods lottery will be held on April 17 at 9 p.m. in the College 
Center Ballroom. Traditional room sign-ups will held for residents 
wanting the same room on April 24 at 9 p.m. in the Ballroom and for 
residents wanting the same hall and a different room on April 24 at 10 
p.m. in the Ballroom. Residents wanting to live in a different room and a 
different building must sign-up for a room on April 26 at 9 p.m. in the 
Ballroom. 


Bunyan Speaks on Women’s Issues 


confd from pg. 1 

Bunyan has excelled in iurthering 


about the gender inequalities in journal- 
ism. 


the interests of minorities and women 
by creating the International Women's 
Media Foundation. Currently, the or- 
ganization has sponsors such as Ted 
Turner, but Bunyan told the audience 
that she was not going to wait until “the 
establishment" decided to do something 


Overall, Bunyan’s message tran- 
scended gender and race in a speech 
about courage, power and fear. She 
captivated the audience, who after the 
presentation stood in line to talk to her 
on a more personal level and to get au- 
tographs. 



Maureen Bunyan spoke in honor of Women's Histoiy Month at Shepherd College. 
Bunyan is an anchor for Channel 7 News and an Emmy award winner. 


New Goals for SGA Board 


cont’dfrom pg. 1 

would try and show the student body 
the importance of SGA. 

“I actually thought more people 
would vote this year because of the in- 
crease of signs that were up,” said 
Barabas.” “I don’t know why people 
don’t vote. I hope we can do some- 
thing about it next year to get more 
people to vote.” 

Though the voter turnout was low, 
the SGA is hopeful of improving the 
voting situation next year. 

“Students should take an earlier ini- 
tiative and sign up for offices,” Hall said. 
“If more students would volunteer to run 
for offices then maybe we would have 
a higher voter turnout.” 

McNeel said of the low voter turn- 
out, “I want to erase the apathy of the 
so many students of this school. It’s 
going to be a big challenge, but I am up 
for it.” 

McNeel also said: “I want to make 
sure the students at this college are re- 
spected, but we have to act in a man- 


ner that will allow us to have respect. 
I think I’m going to bring in a level of 
professionalism to this job. I can bring 
a lot of leadership to the student body 
with my experience.” 

Graham said: “Our top priority in 
SGA is going to be constitutional revi- 
sion and review. We’re looking forward 
to working with Alyson Barabas, the 
new Vice President, in putting together 
a new executive board.” 
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Darboe and Henriksson: A Tag Team for Racial Equality 


by Keith Bloyer 
Picket Staff Writer 

Dr. Momadou Darboe and Dr. 
Anders Henriksson held a forum on 
Racial and Social Inequality on Wednes- 
day, April 5 that discussed issues fac- 
ing Shepherd’s campus. 

About 25 people turned out for the 
forum that was held in the Cumberland 
Room and was a result of the 
President’s Commission on Race. 

Henriksson said that people have 
always identified themselves with 
groups. Some of these groups include 
social class, occupation, country, reli- 
gion, language, political, family, gender 


and race. Everyone has a range of iden- 
tities that they associate themselves 
with. He also said that we choose most 
of these identities. For example, we can 
choose occupation, citizenship, political 
affiliation, religion and language. 

There used to be segregation by 
law; this is no longer the case. How- 
ever, if you look at residential neighbor- 
hoods, a lot of them appear to be seg- 
regated. Darboe claims that this is a 
result of people visually identifying with 
other people who are similar. These 
people claim that “it’s natural.” Darboe 
said that this is where the problem lies. 

When competition amongst these 
groups begins prejudice and stereotypes 


emerge. Our attitudes and behaviors are 
based on the identities that we associ- 
ate with. The people who you think are 
competing with you are the ones that 
you have problems with. Racism is not 
a very big problem in Canada. This is 
because there are few blacks and so 
the whites do not feel that they are com- 
peting with the blacks. 

In Europe and Africa, fighting is 
taking place among certain groups. 
According to Darboe and Henriksson, 
the fighting is a result of a perception 
that resources are scarce. In other 
countries where groups have had dif- 
ferences in the past, they are getting 
along now because there is no percep- 


tion that resources are scarce. 

Darboe said that if you can prove 
that perceptions are false, and that one 
group’s welfare is related to another 
group’s welfare, then you can break the 
cycle. For example, if minorities had 
equal access to the resources of soci- 
ety, then the majority would be better 
off. 

Darboe and Henriksson offered 
three solutions to social inequality. The 
first is that we have to look at it ratio- 
nally. The second is that we have to 
keep an open mind and think about what 
we are doing. The last solution is that 
we have to keep on talking about these 
issues. 


LMS - Missionary Women 


Germond: Campaign 2000 


by Sarah Alouf 
Picket Staff Writer 

Dr. James Greenlee, chair of the 
history department at the Memorial Uni- 
versity of Newfoundland, gave a talk 
titled “Feminization of the British Mis- 
sionary Movement, 1870-1914” on 
Monday, March 13. He was the sec- 
ond speaker in the 2000 Women’s Stud- 
ies Lecture Series. 

Greenlee is a specialist in modem 
British Imperial history. He is also the 
author of three books: “Education and 
Empirial Unity, 1 900- 1 926,” “Sir Rob- 
ert Falconer: A Biography” and “Good 
Citizens: British Missionaries and Im- 
perial States, 1 870- 1 9 1 8.” He became 
interested in the missionary movement 
10 years ago while researching. He 
said, “The women and their stories leapt 
vibrantly out of the material.” 

The London Missionary Society 
was used as a case study. The LMS 
was founded in 1 895 as a non-denomi- 
national society dedicated to convert- 
ing pagans to Christianity. The group 
was made of middle-class males. There 
were no official female members, but 
there were many female volunteers. 
They were unknown, but indispensable. 
The LMS decided to accept women for 
formal service in the late 1860s. The 
female volunteers had proven them- 
selves quite able to perform LMS du- 
ties, and the LMS had adopted a new 
strategy for saving souls. “Hit and run” 
evangelism would not cut it. Converts 
needed to be supported and encouraged 
if they were to remain Christians. This 
required more stations and, conse- 
quently, more workers. Women pro- 
vided cheap, quality labor and offered 
a long legacy of volunteer experience. 

The female missionaries also had a 
big advantage over their male cowork- 
ers. They were able to stay in the 


women’s quarters when visiting elitist 
homes. The elite men may have been 
resistant to conversion, but their wives 
and daughters were not. They were 
very curious and grateful to have other 
women to talk to. The LMS suddenly 
had many converts and not enough 
workers. 

In 1875, the ladies’ committee of 
LMS was founded. Their journal sold 
twice as many copies as the main LMS 
journal. At first, they were not made 
full partners, but their prestige rose 
steadily. Training for the female mis- 
sionary profession was grilling. The 
ladies’ committee wanted to weed out 
the frail, the mystical and the oppressed. 
They wanted female missionaries to be 
better trained than male missionaries to 
ensure the survival of the ladies’ com- 
mittee. The LMS was very satisfied 
with their female workers because they 
saved money and sustained vastly more 
hospitals, schools and stations. In 1885, 
20 women were admitted to the board 
of directors. 

Greenlee opened the floor for ques- 
tions once he finished his discussion. 
When asked about the general charac- 
teristics of women missionaries, he said 
that they were typically lower-middle 
class with a basic education and were 
daughters or relatives of missionaries. 
He was also asked if the women were 
as accepted as the men. He said, “Not 
at first, but it depended on the situa- 
tion.” In one example, the women were 
held in higher prestige than the men 
were because they were better at mak- 
ing money. Finally, he was asked if the 
British government was involved with 
the LMS. “Absolutely not,” he said. 
All of the money the LMS received was 
voluntary. Most of it came from 
fundraisers, and the rest came from rich 
elitists who converted and donated 
money. 


by Step hny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

Everyone says that your vote mat- 
ters, but it does not this year in the West 
Virginia primaries. 

On March 29, Reynolds Hall held 
19 audience members who had come 
to hear Alice Germond’s opinion on 
what will happen next in the presiden- 
tial campaign. Germond expressed sur- 
prise that so many candidates were win- 
nowed out so early in the game and that 
many people, whose states 
have late primary 
elections, did not have 
a chance to be in- 
volved in the selection 
of the nominees. 

Germond’s opin- 
ion is that there is “a 
huge vacuum that will 
be difficult to fill” un- 
til Election Day in 
November. Accord- 
ing to the speaker, 
both nominees. Gore 
and Bush, will launch 
“a whole batch of free media attempts” 
because they are both out of money 
from defeating their competitors, Bra- 
dley and McCain, for party nomination. 

The reason that the nominees have 
already been determined so early is that 
several states moved their primaries up 
into February and March. By making 
their primary elections earlier, Califor- 
nia and New York made it easy for the 
candidates to get the 70 percent of del- 
egate support needed to be nominated 
before other states, like West Virginia, 
even held their primary election. 

Germond fears that by determining 
candidates so early that people will lose 
interest in the campaign and that the 
voters are not getting enough informa- 
tion. She does “not think that the sys- 


tem works very well.” When the cam- 
paign is too short, “not enough people 
are able to run,” “there is not enough 
media investigation” and “people al- 
ready have to have a known name and 
money” to win elections. As it is, people 
have “mediocre feelings about the can- 
didates.” They do not know if they like 
Gore very much or if Bush is up to the 
task of handling the presidency , 
Germond said. 

Germond is in favor of Internet and 
mail voting, same-day and at the poll 
registration and 
cross-over voting. 
Cross-over voting is 
allowing Democrats 
to vote in Republi- 
can primaries and 
vice versa. She is 
“aggressive in try- 
ing to find ways to 
make voting easier 
because people are 
lazy when it comes 
to voting.” 

Another im- 
portant topic during the lecture was 
whom the candidates are going to 
choose as their vice presidents. 
Germond informed the group that over 
60 different names have been proffered 
as candidates. Germond says, “the most 
important thing [in determining the can- 
didate] is that the person could be presi- 
dent and does not have any problems in 
his or her background.” Problems would 
include a history of drug convictions, 
extra-marital affairs and mental ill- 
nesses. 

As a side note, Germond mentioned 
the Reform party, which she claims is 
“pretty bizarre” because it has mem- 
bers such as Trump, Pero, Ventura and 
Buchannon. She hopes that this party 
is able to add some dynamics to the 
race, which has “gotten very boring.” 




by Megan Painter 
Picket Staff Writer 

On March 3 1 and April 1 , the Frank 
Arts Center was filled with students, 
administrators, faculty, guests and 
speakers who awaited the twelfth an- 
nual leadership conference. As the sun 
shone on Shepherd College, a new atti- 
tude spread throughout the students rep- 
resenting each organization on campus. 

In years past, these students were 
“forced to go,” but a unanimous “I’m 
really glad I came” could be heard this 
year. The leadership conference com- 
mittee went above and beyond to make 


the conference a wonderful experience. 

Audience members sat captivated 
by the powerful voice of the opening 
keynote speaker, the Rev. Dr. James 
A. Forbes Jr. While motivating listen- 
ers to “have a project,” (a goal that one 
works toward or for) Forbes gave in- 
sights into “coming out of the oven.” 
He explained, “there are a lot of people 
who are in the oven, but are not done 
yet.” He told his audience to never stop 
working toward their project. 

Mark Montini then amused the 
crowd with anecdotes on how to keep 
an organization thriving — and the candy 
bars he threw to students who answered 


his questions were nice treats as well. 

Later, representatives were re- 
quired to attend two of the “Breakout 
sessions." At these events, students 
could hear speakers on topics ranging 
from building a healthy relationship to 
preventing terrorism. As an added bo- 
nus, sidewalk chalk and beach balls 
were available for students to enjoy 
between each session. 

Saturday, as perfect weather smiled 
on Shepherd College, the EPA Team 
geared up for their mock-terrorism dem- 
onstration. Two students found them- 
selves in the middle of the conflict. 
Later, teary eyes filled audience mem- 


bers of the Frank Arts Center as Mark 
Strauss spoke of his experience in the 
Holocaust, but it was his true spirit, his 
ability to forgive and his capacity to 
overcome all odds that students walked 
away with. 

Ruben Blades, despite his broken 
glasses, came through with the closing 
remarks for the conference and a 
chance-of-a-lifetime concert, which got 
the audience out of their seats — clap- 
ping and dancing. 

Accolades to the leadership con- 
ference committee and all of those who 
made this year’s conference a huge 
success. 
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Student Achievement Day- Show Off... 


by Laura Legensky 
Picket Staff Writer 


“Was it good for you too?” Alex Ambroz said to Valerie Rice in “A Dramatic 
Duo” at Student Achievement Day. Filled with hilarious sexual innuendo’s, this 
piece portrayed the aggravation and hassle that casual sex partners end up going 
through. 




Dr. Dwyer and Dr. Ellzey were the main people responsible for the Student 
Achievement Day. 


A hanging sculpture, “Resuscitation and Anger” was one of the many pieces 
in Chrissy Courtney’s art exhibit. 



Kathy Stone spoke on “Exiled La- 
dies.” This speech demonstrated the 
knowledge Stone had on this topic. 



“In search of Memory: History and 
Family Spirit in Alice Walker and Julie 
Dash,” was spoken by Tami Watkins. 



Jennifer Williams did this painting Brae Raphael entitled this photo- 
entitled “Separation # I .” graph as “Crying.” 


Student Achievement Day was filled with skits, acts, speeches, and various 
forms of artwork from an eclectic group of outstanding Shepherd College stu- 
dents. The ma jority of the assembly took place in the Cumberland Room, until it 
was moved into Reynolds Hall, where the day ended as Jessica Medina pre- 
sented “A Performance of Mozart’s ‘Non so pin eosa son’” and Sonelle Leaman 
presented a “Musical Performance.” 


Photos by Kara Crawford 
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Seeking Women Voters 


by Holly Heflin 

Picket Staff Writer 

Calling all women ages 1 8 and up: 
Nov. 7, 2000 is your day to shine. To 
achieve greatness, all it takes is a short 
trip to the voting booth. 

With a nervous voice and a care- 
fully planned speech laid in front of her, 
Amy Conroy, chief operations officer 
for the League of Conversation Voters, 
explained on Monday night just how 
crucial women voters will be in this up- 
coming presidential election. 

In a small, intimate meeting with a 
few members from the college and the 
community, Conroy discussed that, con- 
trary to what some people may believe, 
women do not flock to the polls as one 
“monolithic group voting for education 
and health care reform.” Women’s 
opinions on issues differ from age group 
to age group, from social class to social 
class. And as Conroy pointed out, the 
candidate who wins the majority of the 
women’s vote will most likely win the 
election. 

The year 1992, the same year 
Clinton was first elected, was called the 
“Year of the Woman.” Democratic 
candidates pulled women to the polls in 
search of change, and women candi- 
dates swept elections all over the na- 
tion. However, in 1 994, women became 


ambivalent. 

According to Conroy, women were 
“disappointed that Clinton did not do a 
good job with crime and health care re- 
form,” and as a result, on Election Day 
they stayed home. In the 1994 elec- 
tions, 1 6 million women did not vote. 

The 1994 elections proved to be a 
wake-up call for the Democratic Party. 
“No longer could they count on women 
as their base vote. They had to get out 
and figure out who these women were,” 
Conroy said. As a result, many groups 
of women were labeled according to 
social class, age, race, etc. We have 
blue-collar women voters, suburban 
soccer mom voters and white evangeli- 
cal voters. The list goes on and on. 
The main issue, however, is the key role 
women will play in the upcoming No- 
vember election. 

Education, primarily a democratic 
issue, is being covered by both Bush 
and Gore simply because it is an impor- 
tant issue to women. Targeting issues 
that hit close to home for women vot- 
ers will be the main focus of this presi- 
dential campaign. What does this mean? 
Very little, if you’re a man. However, 
if you are a woman of voting age, this 
could be your year to shine. All you 
need to do is register and vote, and you 
could help make 2000 another “year of 
the woman” and truly make a differ- 
ence in this political race. 


Bomb Scare in Shepherdstown 

gun set upon a tripod. The barrel of the 


by Melissa Blizzard 

Picket Staff Writer 

Local officials busied themselves by 
responding to a bomb scare early Mon- 
day, March 27. The bomb was discov- 
ered to be inactive. 

Several constructions workers, em- 
ployed by Jim Schmitt’s contracting 
company, found the bomb Monday 
morning at 7:30 a.m. while building two 
houses on Church Street. The bomb, 
which was actually five large canisters 
containing “firework-like” elements, 
was wrapped inside a blue plastic bag, 
which Police Chief Charles Cole de- 
scribed as a plastic grocery bag. The 
bomb was found inside a dumpster along 
the sidewalk between the two houses. 
Church Street was blocked off to pub- 
lic access, as were its intersections to 
German and High Streets, while a ca- 
nine bomb team investigated the area. 
The streets were re-opened that after- 
noon after the bomb was destroyed and 
the evidence was gathered. 

Whoever left the bomb in the 
dumpster had attempted to detonate it 
by burning the fuse with a lit cigarette, 
said Cole. Larry Gochenour, a bomb 
expert from Loudon County, Va. was 
called to the scene. Members of the 
Shepherdstown Fire Department as- 
sisted Gochenour in destroying the bomb 
with a “water cannon.” 

A “water cannon” is a large shot- 


cannon is loaded with what resembles 
a shotgun shell that is fired at the bomb. 
The “shell” emits an electric current 
that destroys the bomb. Before the shell 
is fired, though, a large amount of wa- 
ter is shot out at an incredibly high ve- 
locity and channeled toward the bomb. 
The water from the cannon scattered 
much of the powder that was inside the 
containers, losing more than half the evi- 
dence. Officials collected as much evi- 
dence as they could. 

Because so much of the evidence 
was lost, it will be difficult to determine 
how destructive the bomb could have 
been. Cole explained that the bomb 
would have been treated the same 
whether it was thought to have been 
active or not. “In my opinion, I doubt 
that the bomb was intended to hurt any- 
one due to its location away from most 
people,” said Cole. 

The potential danger the bomb could 
have posed will be impossible to deter- 
mine since so much of the evidence was 
lost, Cole said. He explained that the 
explosion of the fireworks would have 
caused minimal damage. 

The police department will hold the 
collected evidence until the preliminary 
investigations are over. “There are no 
strong suspects,” Cole said, “but we are 
narrowing the list down.” The evidence 
will eventually be sent to the Criminal 
Investigation Bureau in Charleston. 


Got Your Rambler? Good! Now Use It!! 



Reload your Rambler at one of three convenient locations: 

- College Center - Scarborough Library - White Hall 

Or Come to the Rambler Card Office to Reload your Rambler 

The Card Office accepts Cash, Checks, Visa, MasterCard, and Discover 


Monday - Thursday 8 am - 6 pm 

Friday 8 am - 5 pm 

Rambler Card Office 876-KARI) 


(Located in the former Ram Sports Shoppe to the left of the Bookstore) 


Now accepted at the Dining Hall, Ram’s Den. Library Copying, Library Microfiche 

Readers, Wellness Center, and College Center Vending 

Coming Soon: Bookstore, other East Campus Vending locations and off-campus Merchants 
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Student Scuffle Over SGA Elections 


At last week’s SGA meeting, 
students debated over the policies and 
processes involved with student 
government elections here at Shepherd. 
The meeting lasted for over an hour, 
primarily dealing with circumstances over 
the race for SGA president. Confusion 
ensued as student senators and campus 
leaders argued over who should be 
nominated, who should run and who 
should win the position of SGA president. 

In summary, senior candidate James 
McNeel ran for president and delivered 
an impressive speech before the SGA 
Senate, freshman candidate Enoch Baker 
III ran for president and del i vered a rather 
self-defeating speech [he admitted to 
having no qualifications, experience or 
serious intent to win this election] and ex- 
candidate Ernie Lyles did not meet the 
GPA requirements necessary to run for 
election, much to the dismay of many 
students at the meeting. 


Several of these discontented 
students suggested that the SGA make 
an exception for Lyles — one that would 
change the student constitution and 
election procedures so that he could still 
run for president. While Lyles would 
certainly be a fine candidate for the 
position and obviously has support of 
student voters, exceptions to the “rules,” 
especially those rules written by and 
created for the students, cannot be altered 
on a popular whim. 

As Lyles did not meet the GPA 
requirements for SGA president, he 
cannot run according to the constitution. 
If this particular law is no longer useful or 
no longer a priority to the student body, 
then it needs amending. However, it must 
follow the procedures outlined in the 
constitution. In order to get Lyles 
nominated for election, the GPA 
requirement may be amended to take 
effect for next year’s election or the new 


president and vice president must be 
impeached by two-thirds of the Senate's 
vote. 

The constitution establishes rules and 
regulations to ensure that procedures such 
as elections are conducted in fairness and 
equality to all involved parties. It is not 
fair to all parties that the rules be bent tor 
the well-favored Lyles, regardless ol his 
otherwise legitimate candidacy. It is only 
fair to amend the present constitution so 
that this does not recur. 

Although this situation is unfortunate 
for Lyles and for voters who wanted a 
better choice in candidates, the constitution 
must be binding and respected by students 
or it means nothing. If we do not respect 
our own legislative process, than nothing 
will prevent us from adopting policies 
favorable at one time or another that may 
or may not result in severe consequences. 
Without any enduring nominating system, 
insincere or unqualified students with 


greater social or economic resources may 
likewise become president. 

Like our national Constitution, our 
student constitution establishes 
safeguards that outlast the favors of 
specific people and circumstances. In 
light of all the atrocities of the twentieth 
century, popular, but immoral leaders may 
come to power. While this is an extreme 
example, it is not beyond happening on 
international, national, state and even very 
local levels like our own college. 

Certainly student interest in this par- 
ticular SGA election should be com- 
mended; however, the cacophony of 
voices who yelled for “impeachment” of 
the new president in order to rerun the 
elections with Lyles sounded like a stu- 
dent government breaking into its own 
chaotic factions. To prevent disregard 
for the rights and policies associated with 
students, the constitution must be honored, 
abided and amended when needed. 


Ram’blingS: Liberal arts? 


by Erin L. Nissley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Correct me if I’m wrong, but when 
I first looked at Shepherd in my quest 
to find the perfect school, I thought I 
was applying to a liberal-arts school in 
the mountains of West Virginia, a school 
with a heavy emphasis on music, drama, 
writing and art. 

At least they got the mountains 
right. But, looking around, I daresay that 
I’ve been lied to. With the imposing sci- 
ence building and a ripped-apart sta- 
dium, Shepherd is feeling more and 
more like a big university than a small 
school that embraces artists, musicians, 
writers and actors. 

But let’s assume, for the sake of 
the column, that I’m right and Shepherd 
is in fact a liberal arts college. So why 
all the focus on science and sports? Past 
president James Butcher once said, “To 
truly have an academic community, 
there must be a knoll for the arts. A 
knoll is correct. But I seriously doubt 


that Butcher meant a trailer park. 

But fear not, Shepherd students. We 
have a hugmongous building devoted to 
the sciences. And, if you art students 
get sick of having classes in the hall- 
way and in trailers, you can always 
change majors and partake of the space 
found in Snyder. Or, maybe somewhere 
in the new stadium there can be a little 
cavern for some music students. I'll bet 
the acoustics will be great. 

All right, maybe that was a little 
harsh. I know that science is a growing 
field, and agrowing majorat Shepherd. 
And people who major in science here 
will get a better education than the ones 
who go to WVU — the classes are 
smaller and the teachers are better (and 
more plentiful). But what about the art, 
music and theater students who have 
to make do while the football players 
are getting a brand-new stadium? 

I fully understand that a lot of things 
need to be done to Shepherd to keep up 
with the growing demand from a blos- 
som i n g studentbody 1 ^^ 


Try the trailer park. 


expansion, as do (he cafeteria and the 
parking lots. The CAC isn’t big 
enough — neither is the football stadium. 
And, as in everything. Shepherd needs 
to prioritize. 

And, to be fair. Shepherd hasn’t 
spent much money on the football sta- 
dium or the science building. All of the 
money came from the government ear- 
marked specifically for those two 
projects. But, I’m sure that our West 
Virginia politicians don't come skipping 


to Shepherd scattering money hither and 
yon for football fields and science build- 
ings. We have to ask for it. And why 
can’t we start asking for money to hire 
a new communications professor or 
maybe get some classroom space for 
the homeless art students? 

The bottom line is this: Shepherd is 
advertised as a liberal-arts school. If 
they can't put the liberal arts first, then 
maybe we need to change the 
viewbook. 
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Wasting Your Parents’ $$$ 


Talking Heads 


by Stephy McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 

Would you take out a loan to pay 
for a new car, leave it sitting in the 
garage everyday for four years and 
then take the receipt around to show 
everyone that you had bought a car? 
Some people throw their money away 
in the same manner when they turn 
off their alarm clock on Monday 
morning instead of getting out of bed 
and going to class. 

Every year, students take out bil- 
lions of dollars in loans in order to fi- 
nance their education. College, in 
general, is a wise investment for the 
future. Graduating from college nor- 
mally increases the amount of money 
that a person will bring home, and 
obtaining a degree makes a person 
more competitive in the job market. 
But is a degree all that really mat- 
ters? People usually want to get the 
most for their money. But when it 
comes to education, people seem to 
want the least amount of education 
possible. 

One English professor at Shep- 
herd College started the semester 
with no attendance policy, claiming 
that since his students were adults 
they would responsibly decide to at- 
tend class. On a Friday morning af- 
ter midterms, 1 1 of the 25 students 
enrolled in the class made the respon- 
sible decision. As a result, the pro- 
fessor implemented a strict atten- 
dance policy. Now, every time that a 
student decides to sleep in instead of 
going to class, he or she will face a 
1 0 point penalty for not showing up. 

It is sad that a professor would 
have to treat college students like ado- 
lescents in order to ensure their pres- 
ence in class. Do people not care 
about actually learning information 
and contributing to class discussion? 
The fact that students want to get by 
with investing as little time and effort 


as possible into their classes and edu- 
cation is baffling. Why would some- 
one go to school at all if they did not 
want to learn? The answer is 
credentialism. Our society cares 
more about whether or not someone 
has a degree, a slip of paper with a 
school’s name on it, then whether or 
not a person has skill, knowledge and 
talent. 

Many intelligent people do not get 
the opportunity to go to college be- 
cause they have family responsibili- 
ties or other obstacles. These people 
end up working in fast food restau- 
rants or doing manual labor because 
they do not have that slip of paper to 
open doors for them. Many positions, 
as a matter of fact, require degrees 
but companies still have to train the 
person whom they hire, even though 
that person has been to college be- 
cause the person does not have the 
skills required to perform the tasks. 
Many corporations find that college 
graduates still have poor writing and 
analytical skills. 

Students should make the most of 
their college experience. Attending 
class and putting forth a serious ef- 
fort will make college a more reward- 
ing experience. Does it really matter 
if someone passes with A’s or D’s? 
It really should. If not to society, than 
at least to the individual student. 
What is the point in doing something 
if you are going to do it negligently? 
Is it not better to have pride in your 
effort and your accomplishments? 
Going to class is the best way to get 
better grades and to feel involved in 
the learning process. Also, if people 
are in class, they may acquire skills 
and knowledge that will make them 
more competitive and well-rounded 
people. If that is not enough to con- 
vince students to go to class, they 
should think about the money that they 
are spending for something that they 
are not using. 


What changes would you like to see made at 
Shepherd College next semester? 

by Laura Legensky 

Picket Staff Writer 



Denise Turner 
Junior 

Economics Major 

I think Shepherd needs to offer some 
classes every semester instead of ev- 
ery other semester. 


Bill Nopper 
Senior 

Graphic Design Major 

Part-time professors are very difficult 
to get in touch with. They need more 
full-time faculty who could be more 
determined and be there for the stu- 
dents. I would appreciate that. 




Melissa Franco 
Freshman 
Photography Major 

I would like to see more world religions 
classes offered. 


IF IT WAS CALL ED 



ves, ART 4oo... 
that vs M y 
fiNAu AHsweR..., 


"Tty; 




Bruce Slusher 
Sophomore 
Art Major 


general 


1 think they should delete l 
studies classes because it totally 
unmotivates the students, it unmotivates 





me. 


Photos by Marijke S. McMahon 
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Sigma Sigma Sigma 

The sisters of Beta Delta chapter of Tri Sigma have been very busy 
this semester. Several Sigma sisters have really shined this semester. 
Katie Allnutt is enjoying a successful season with the women’s softball 
team. Good luck and go Rams! Amber Boyce is busy with her local radio 
show “Divas Hour.” Tune in to hear her show as well as many other 
successful Shepherd College Radio programs on 89.7 WSHC. During 
Spring Break, Nikki Greene traveled to Georgia with Student Outreach 
Services. New member Katie Berry hill has also been busy with recit- 
als for the wind ensemble. Sigma is very proud of our sisters! Sigma 
has been participating in numerous philanthropy projects and has 
also done fundraising activities! 

Administrative Award to Shepherd 

Christina Lundberg, director of the Small Business 
Development Center at Shepherd College, has been 
awarded the U.S. Small Business Administration’s 2000 
Welfare to Work SBA Associate Award for West Vir- 
ginia. 

Lundberg will be honored at the West Virginia Small Business 
Week awards dinner at Morgantown’s Scanticon Lakeview Resort on 
May 16. This award is in recognition of the SBDC’s work with seven 
clients through the Welfare to Micro-Enterprise Program. 

Desperately Seeking. ...Anyone 

Hey you! Yeah, you! Want to get your campus news early? Are you 
always in the know? Do you have any ideas for the Picket? Then we 
want you. We are already looking for sports writers, news writers, feature 
writers and other creative people to help round out the Picket staff. No 
experience necessary and we will train you. Remember, students, this is 
your newspaper. Join us at our Monday meetings, held at 4 p.m. in the 
Blue Grey room in the College Center, or call us at 304-876-5377. 


Attention Business Majors 

The Picket is looking for talented business majors to take care of 
business. Namely, we need people sell ads for us next semester, to take 
over as ad manager and to take over as business manager. If you’re 
interested, please call the Picket office at 876-5377 and ask for more 
information. 

Australia Tour Coming in 2001 

The Community and Technical College at Shepherd will be cospon- 
soring a tour of Australia from May 2 1 -June 7, 2001 . 

The tour will begin in Sydney including a tour of the city, 
a cruise of Sydney Harbor and visits to the Sydney Opera and 
Sydney Tower. The tour will continue to Coffs Harbor, Surf- 
ers Paradise, Fraser Island, Yeppoon, Whitsunday Islands, 
Townsville, Magnetic Island and Cairns. 

The cost of the tour is $2,733 for students and 
$3, 1 58 for adults over 25. The cost will cover air- 
fare, hotel accommodations, breakfast, three din- 
ners, sightseeing tours and a full-time director. 
Reservations may be made for $95; a deposit of $400 is 
due by August 30; and the full payment is due by February 2001 . The 
deadline to sign up is Nov. 30. 

For more information, contact Rebecca Moore at 304/876-5181 or 
via email at rmoore@shepherd.edu. 

This tour is being cosponsored and led by EF Educational Tours. 

Prodigal Editor to Return 

Our long-lost managing editor, Jason Roberts, will be back for our 
final issue. Roberts has spent the semester in Charleston, W.Va. working 
for the state Attorney General’s office as an intern. The Picket staff will 
be glad to welcome him back — all readers should be on the lookout for 
homeless commas and active verbs after his return. 
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WSHC Closes Out the 2000 Semester 

well as wrestling talk radio show “The 


Spring Formal 

by Cheryl Ryan 

Picket Contributing Writer 

Finally Shepherd will have a for- 
mal! At long last students can get 
dressed in their Sunday best for a 
night of dinner and dancing. 

Program Board, Sigma Alpha Iota 
and the Swing Cats are sponsoring a 
Spring Formal on Saturday, April 29, 
2000 in the Ballroom in the College 
Center. Dinner will be from 8-9 p.m. 
and will be catered by Fazoli’s. There 
will also be a disk jockey from 9- 1 1 
p.m. 

Tickets can be purchased at the 
Information Desk for $ 1 0 a person / 
$18 per couple. 

If students wish to only come to 
the DJ dance from 9-1 1 p.m., they 
can come and pay $5 at the door at 9 
p.m., however, formal attire is 
still required. 

• Classifieds • Classifieds • 

HOUSING 

HOUSE OR ROOM WANTED, in local 
area, during summer months. Single fe- 
male Shepherd Honor Student, nondrinker, 
non-smoker. Please call Rebecca @ 876- 

1519. 

To Place a Classified Ad 
Call 876-5377. 

Reduced Rates for Shepherd College 
Students. Faculty and Staff. 


by Tint Intravia 

Picket Contributing Writer 

In case you haven’t been listen- 
ing, WSHC is still on the air! Broad- 
casting will conclude on May 5, but 
we still have a great schedule! So, 
tune in to 89.7 FM before the sum- 
mer is here! WSHC broadcasts from 
1 p.m. to 1 a.m., Sunday through Fri- 
day. 

On Sundays, check out “Human 
Rights Hour” as well as “anomaly,” 
(electronica and industrial.) All the 
jazz you can handle followed by the 
blues. Monday’s host one full hour 
to the progressive rock band Rush as 


Bottom Line.” Tuesday’s “NY Un- 
derground” features the best techno, 
swing from the past and present, crazy 
punk rock and some nice metal to give 
you sweet dreams. Wednesdays 
kicks off with a trip back to our youth 
with the “80s Hour.” “Small Talk” 
gives you the Shea Man and his spe- 
cial guests. Amber and Jill tell us 
“What a Girl Really Wants.” All the 
sports you can handle, including 
horseshoes and bocce from 7-8 and 
“Tim and Tom” give you the most un- 
predictable funniest 90 minutes of the 
week at 10. On Thursday, check out 
the roots of college radio on “Burn- 


ing Down the House.” “The Yummy- 
Yummy Retro Show” will take you to 
a time you’ve never been, (maybe) 
the 60s and 70s. Catch your interna- 
tional buzz at 10 with “Gaia.” Jay 
and Ben bring you the “rarities” on 
Friday at 3, and “Art 1 70” is so weird, 
you will want to marry your pants. 

Don’t let the action pass you by, 
support your college radio station! 
Hell, anything we play won’t be 
outplayed! We are here for you, lis- 
ten to us and we’ll be nice to you! 
For requests, call 304-876-5369, email 
any questions or comments to Tim 
Intravia at metman@hotbot.com. 
Happy Listening! 


WSHC 89.7 - Weekly Schedule 


Sunday 

M onday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

1 p.m. 

Malthcw Wamslcy 

Steve Hoi/ 

Valerie Chambers 

Melissa Johnson 

Brittani Unger 

Valerie Chambers 

2 p.m. 

Human Rights Hour 

Jeremy Johnson 

Jennifer Sluller 

8()'s Hour 

Matt Gill 

Adrian Knowles 

3 p.m. 

Joanna Stocks 

Cheryl Ryan 

N.Y. Underground 

Kevin Surctlc 

Jenny Thoma 

Jay 

Barnes 

4 p.m. 

Rhythm and Praise 

Justin 

Loy 

Adam Lassiter 

Small Talk 

Pat Reilly 

5 p.m. 

Danny McCaslin 

Swing City 

Adrienne Wright 

Buring Down 
The House 

Nicole 

Diley 

6 p.m. 

David Goldman 

Kim McNamara 

Jamison Reynolds 

Diva’s Live 

7 p.m. 

anomaly 

Rush 

Hour 

Windspilling 

Punk 

Sports Talk 

Mason Noland 

Olivia 

Maxwell 

8 p.m. 

Jason Miller 

Ken Watkins 

Olivia 

Maxell 

9 p.m. 

Jazz on 
the Potomac 

Adrienne Woodsmall 

Jessica Trapp 

Danny McCaslin 

10 p.m. 

Kyle Bryncr 

Mike Brown 

Tim And Tom 

Gaia 

Joanna Stocks 

1 1 p.m. 

All About 
The Blues 

The Bottom 
Line 

Dream ✓ 
Time 

to ' i i i/ 
King 

Greg Gessler 

Art 

170 

12 a.m. 

Patrick Slusher 
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Tenth Anniversary Brings Oates, Dresser Back to CATF 

cess with appearances in Forties maga- 


by Danny McCaslin 

Picket Staff Writer 

The summer is sure to be a blast at 
Shepherd as the Contemporary Ameri- 
can Theater Festival begins its tenth 
anniversary season of provocative 
American theater. 

This summer’s festival lineup in- 
cludes the world premiers of Joyce 
Carol Oates’ “Miss Golden Dreams, a 
play cycle,” “Hunger” by Sheri White, 
“Mary and Myra” by Catherine Filloux 
and the second production of “Some- 
thing in the Air” by Richard Dresser. 
Dresser and Oates are both making 
their third appearance at the festival, 
while White and Filloux are newcom- 
ers. The Festival will run from July 7- 
30. Ticket prices for individual shows 
range from $20 to $35. CATCards, 
which allow discounted entry into all 
four plays, sell between $25 to $75. 

“These are new and provocative 
productions that I picked because I just 
had a gut feeling about them,” said Ed 
Herendeen, producing director of the 
CATF. Herendeen started the festival 
in 1991 as part of a plan to start a the- 
ater company on campus that would 
work with the actors’ union Actors Eq- 
uity. The Festival has been a huge suc- 


zine, The New York Times and The Wall 
Street Journal. 

“In 10 years we have focused on 
material that is not typical to college 
campuses,” Herendeen said. “It is chal- 
lenging and controversial, but it is also 
entertaining. It’s relevant to today.” 

This year’s CATF budget is around 
$550,000. This includes grant money, 
money from the state and donations 
from members and private corporations. 

“Miss Golden Dreams, a play 
cycle” explores the life of Marilyn Mon- 
roe, examining several of her relation- 
ships with prominent men, including an 
athlete, a playwright, a director and a 
president. The play follows the April 
publication of Oates’ new book, 
“Blonde,” which also deals with the life 
of Monroe. The play is designed to 
explore what it is about Monroe that 
moves America. 

“The play is somewhat of a distilla- 
tion of the novel,” Herendeen said. 
“The novel is far more detailed.” 

“Mary and Myra” tells the story of 
Mary Todd Lincoln, wife of President 
Abraham Lincoln. The play describes 
how her son had her committed to a 
mental hospital, and it also describes her 
friendship with Myra Bradwekk, the 


first female attorney in the United 
States. The play is designed to exam- 
ine the power that men had over women 
in 1875, as well as examining the way 
society treated women. 

“She watched her children die. She 
was sitting beside her husband when 
he was shot in the head. I think that 
gives her a right to be a little crazy,” 
Herendeen said. “The play is more 
about power than anything else.” 

“Something in the Air” was com- 
missioned by Wind Dancer Workshop 
at the Bay Street Theater in San Fran- 
cisco. It is a story of greed and corrup- 
tion in the near future where Walker, a 
desperate man, tries one last scheme in 
which he purchases a dying man’s life 
insurance. The play is being presented 
in film noir style. The play has been 
revised from its original script and this 
will be the first time that the public has 
seen the revisions. 

“Hunger” starts out as your typical 
romance. Boy meets girl. Boy pro- 
poses to girl. Girl accepts. Girl gets an 
insatiable appetite and can’t stop eat- 
ing. That’s where it gets weird, when 
a mysterious stranger named Seymour 
emerges from the ocean and offers to 
take her away. 

“Sheri must decide whether to stay 


with Adam, who is grounded, or to go 
away with Seymour and experience 
adventure,” Herendeen said. “The play 
deals very much with the decision 
whether or not to commit to a relation- 
ship.” 

For any additional information, 
memberships, ticket sales and individual 
show times, visit the CATF website 
(www.catf.org) or call 1-800-999- 
CATF. 

“I am passionate about inviting the 
campus community to experience the 
entire CATF this summer,” Herendeen 
said. “These are four compelling, inno- 
vative and daring new plays that I’m 
sure the students, faculty and staff 
would enjoy. 

Interested in graphic 
design? Ready to get 
some experience? 

The Picket Design team 
is looking for people to 
train for next year. 

If intrested please call the 
Picket Office at 304-876- 
5377 or entail us at 
pickweb@shepherd.edu 


New Area Coordinators at Shepherd: Coontz and Woodbrey 


by Matthew Warns ley 
Picket Staff Writer 

They could go walking by you in 
the Residence Life Office and you would 
not give them a second thought. They 
sign forms, talk with students and at- 
tend meetings every day. Their respon- 
sibilities are to the students of Shepherd 
College and the dormitories on campus. 

Cathy Coontz and Ellisa Woodbrey 
are the new Area Coordinators at Shep- 
herd College. Hired just this semester, 
they are already getting involved. Their 
responsibilities to the students of Shep- 
herd College are numerous and the 
hours long, but both are upbeat and posi- 
tive .about working with the student 
body. 

Coontz is no stranger to the area. 
Graduating from West Virginia Univer- 
sity with a degree in Psychology, she 
became a therapist working as a com- 
munity development specialist in sub- 
stance abuse prevention. Over the last 
six years, Coontz has helped counsel 
young people in eight different counties 
of West Virginia, including Berkeley, 
Morgan and Jefferson County. Coontz 
has taken on the task of development, 
training and programming with the dor- 
mitories. 


After Woodbrey graduated from 
Frostburg, she worked for a year and a 
half at the University of Houston ini- 
tially as an assistant area coordinator 
before becoming an area coordinator. 
Woodbrey added that due to the size of 
the University of Houston there were 
five area coordinators, each responsible 
for 1100 students. Woodbrey added 
that, “It was too big for me, sometimes 
you don’t know what you want but you 
figure out what you don’t want, and I 
figured out that I didn’t want to work 
on a large campus any longer.” 

Woodbrey later said, “I felt more 
comfortable with students on a small 
campus because I have an opportunity 
to reach students on another level that 
I didn’t have at the University of Hous- 
ton.” Woodbrey was given the tasks of 
housing assignments and disciplinary 
actions of the dormitories. 

Both women work together to help 
run the Living Learning Center program 
here at Shepherd. Coontz and 
Woodbrey are quick to point out that 
it’s a team effort, neither one is in 
charge of the other. According to 
Woodbrey, “The best way to put it is 
that we share the responsibilities of the 
campus, it’s a true team effort.” Both 
women work on the college’s crisis 


team with other administrators. When 
asked about the drugs and alcohol prob- 
lems of a small college compared to a 
big university, Woodbrey remarked: 
“I’ve been in the field for a while and 
it’s pretty typical, standard things ... I 
have not seen anything here that I 
haven’t seen anywhere else.” 

Coontz and Woodbrey also show 
great interest in coordinating events 
around and for the commuters and non- 
traditional students of the college. Ac- 
cording to Coontz, “I would like to draw 
them in with programming that they 
would be interested in, and want to learn 
things from. College is a lot more then 


just coining and going to class, college 
is a social experience.” 

Coontz and Woodbrey may work 
as a team but they answer to Harry 
Young, who is the head of the Resi- 
dence Life Office. With the coming of 
retirement for Young, Coontz and 
Woodbrey seem confident that things 
will go as they did before. No replace- 
ment has been announced for Young. 
For the time being, the new area coor- 
dinators are organizing RA round-ups, 
working on the new student handbooks 
to make them more student-friendly 
and room assignments for next semes- 
ter and the West Woods lottery. 



Ccith\ Coontz (L) and Ellisa Woodbrey take the new Area Coordinator positions at 
Shepherd College. 


Photo by Matl Wamsley 
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Earthday-tona Fest 2000: Tricycles, Education and Clutch 


by Justin Oldenburg 

Picket Staff. Writer^ 

Spring-time is here. The air is 
shedding that winter chill and the 
world is spewing energy and color and 
life, and it’s all just in time for the sec- 
ond annual Earthday-tona Festival. 

Last year on a cold and rainy 
Sunday in April, the Shepherd Envi- 
ronmental Organization threw the first 
Shepherd College Earthday-tona Fes- 
tival in the amphitheater on East Cam- 
pus. The festival was a minor suc- 
cess; it was fairly well organized, the 
music was good and the turn-out 
wasn’t bad considering the weather. 
There was a tricycle race around the 
perimeter of the amphitheater, which 
the name Earthday-tona Fest eludes 
to. 

I have a little problem with this 
name. The Daytona reference in the 
name of the festival is to the seemingly 
insignificant tricycle race. The race 
definitely adds to the fun of the day, 
but it really doesn’t seem to deserve 
to be mentioned in the name. The 
Daytona 500 is a bunch of high-pow- 
ered cars guzzling gas and speeding 
around and around in circles never 
really getting anywhere. Doesn’t that 
contradict the whole point of Earth 


Day? I guess the name is pretty insig- 
nificant in itself. Anyway, despite the 
name, Earthday-tona Fest 2000 looks 
like it's going to be much better than 
its predecessor and on a significantly 
larger scale. 

On Sunday, April 16 on the 
grassy knoll across from Thatcher Hall 
at around 1 1 a.m. the festivities are 
going to kick off with some tribal 
drumming by a few members of the 
Shepherdstonian tribe. The rest of the 
day is going to be ringing with live jazz 
by Jesse’s Jazz Quartet, blues with 
Little Ed and the Drivers, some folk/ 
rock by the Todd Coyle Trio and blue- 
grass with Eldred & Ed’s Bluegrass 
Duo and more bluegrass from up on 
the mountain with The Night Crawl- 
ers. The headliner this year is the 
popular hard driving rock band known 
as Clutch. All of these names are ac- 
claimed local bands and musicians, so 
the music on the 1 6 will definitely be 
worth checking out. I’m not sure of 
the order that bands are going to be 
playing, but there are going to be 
drums first and Clutch last. 

At some point during the day 
there is going to be a break in the music 
so that Secretary of State and congres- 
sional candidate for West Virginia Ken 
Heckler will have an opportunity to 


speak about environmental issues. 

Aside from all of the music 
and speeches, there are going to be 
around 24 different environmental or- 
ganizations with booths and informa- 
tion about their causes and various 
projects. The main goal of the festival 
is environmental education and to in- 
crease community awareness about 
environmental issues. 

As a side note, there is going 
to be food available, specifically meat 
burgers and hot dogs and vegetable 
burgers and dogs, plus whatever else 
they have there to eat. There’s also 


ets and gift certificates to local busi- 
nesses that are all going to be raffled 
off. The proceeds will go toward en- 
vironmental education in local com- 
munities. 

The whole day should be a lot 
of fun. Think of it as a celebration of 
our world, ourselves and the most 
basic elements of our existence: wa- 
ter and air. You can’t live more than a 
few days without water to drink, and 
you can’t live for more than a few sec- 
onds without air to breath. Environ- 
mentalism is the struggle to protect and 
preserve the things that are truly im- 


going to be a kayak. Jimmy Buffet tick- portant to us as living organisms. 



A tricyclist in last year's rainy day Earthday-tona fest race. 


Shepherd Career Development Course 


by Craig Grubb 
Picket Staff Writer 

This semester, Shepherd is 
offering a career development 
course for the first time to help stu- 
dents deal with the reality of life 
without school. 

“I came here seven years ago 
and I started saying to people ‘We 
need this,” said Dr. Robbie Cordle, 
director of career services. 

The psychology department 
offered this class once before but 
it was cancelled because of lack of 
enrollment. This time it was made 
a requirement in the business 
associate’s degree but “most of the 
people in the class are not associ- 
ate degree business majors, but just 
people who wanted to take the 
class,” said Cordle. 

It is a one credit course that 
not only helps you find a career, 
but teaches everything you need to 
know about finding a job — from 


resume writing to help with inter- 
views to learning what to do with 
your first paycheck. 

The class helps students ex- 
plore different career paths by 
helping the students explore them- 
selves through computer value as- 
sessment programs. The students 
also look at what they consider 
their “dream careers” and put it 
through a feasibility test to see 
whether or not it should be pur- 
sued. 

The course tries to offer 
something for every student, in- 
cluding non-traditional students, 
and it is applicable to freshmen and 
seniors alike. 

“We need to prepare people 
to leave this place, whether they’re 
going to graduate school or going 
to a job,” said Cordle. 

Making it a three credit hour 
course has been discussed, and 
Cordle hopes that all majors will 
eventually make the class a re- 
quirement. 


WIN a 


3-day CRUISE! 

Only $5 for a 

chance to win!! 
Find a sister of 



for a ticket 


Delta Zeta- - - 

A more information 


Tickets will be 
sold from 
March 15 - 
April 4. 

Winner will be 
drawn on Tues. 
April 11 
2000. 
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Spring has sprung with 
specials at the Bookstore 



GREETING CARD SALE 

Reduced 25% off all Shoebox cards for 

the month of April 

10% of Secretaries Day and Easter 

Cards 




Poetry Month 

Career Month 
Earth Day 
Easter 

10% off any of these titles 


ALL THESE GREAT BARGAINS CAN BE 
FOUND AT THE BOOKSTORE 

WWW.SHEPHERBOOK.COM 

GET CONNECTED 

Monday thru Friday 
Monday & Wenesday 7:45 am - 5:00 pm 
Tuesday & Thursday 7:45 am - 6:00 pm 
Friday 7:45 am - 4:00 pm 
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A Toast to Reynolds Hall Recital Evening of opera, mus^i 

J Theater and John Cage 


by Amanda Morgan 
Picket Staff Writer 


A pencil sharpens to a point, the 
“William Tell Overture” is tapped by 
hands upon a piano and a booming 
voice squeals incoherent phrases and 
sounds across a crowded room. 
Have final exams arrived early at 
Shepherd? No. Pia- 
nist Dr. Scott Beard 
and tenor Scott 
Williamson per- 
formed these “non- 
musical” sounds from 
John Cage’s “Aria 
No. 2” to a packed 
Reynolds Hall audi- 
ence on Tuesday, 

April 4. 

While 
Williamson and soprano Mary 
Carrigan sang stellar selections from 
Verdi’s “La Traviata,” Massenet’s 
“Manon” and Puccini’s “La 
Boheme,” the incredible perfor- 
mance of Cage’s work made an un- 
forgettable impression on the audi- 
ence. As a contemporary composer. 
Cage incorporated an unusual col- 
lection of sounds to redefine the 
boundaries of “music” and instigate 
this kind of thinking in the minds of 
his listeners. 

Williamson, providing the vo- 
cals, babbled phrases in at least five 
languages, cackled loudly and under- 
took personnas that resembled any- 
one from Elvis to Cartman from 
“South Park” to some unknown 
quintessential French lover. Receiv- 


ing laughs and yelps from the audi- 
ence, Williamson’s zany and charis- 
matic personality really expressed 
itself in unbridled energy. 

Although entertaining, Cage's 
“Aria No. 2” is quite a complicated 
and demanding musical piece. Or- 
dering for 1 0 different styles of sing- 
ing, Cage’s score offers no specific 
notes for the per- 
formers. 

Additionally, 
Williamson’s part had 
to coordinate with 
Beard’s. Beard, sit- 
ting on his piano 
bench, answered cell 
phones, pounded 
glottal noises into the 
microphone and 
tapped on the piano. 
In this manner, the sounds produced 
by both Beard and Williamson en- 
tered into an experimental musical 
dialogue with one another. These 
fine performers deserve praise for 
not only having the skill, but also the 
bravery and humor needed to expose 
Shepherd College to Cage’s delight- 
fully delirious world. 

While the evening reached its 
apex with this performance, the con- 
cert included an eclectic mix of clas- 
sical to contemporary arias and du- 
ets from operas and musicals writ- 
ten by a tour-de-force of compos- 
ers. Williamson and Carrigan alter- 
nately performed solos and then 
joined forces to perform together. 

Swanky in a black suit and gray 
tie, Williamson introduced Verdi’s 


"La Traviata" as a typical boy meets 
girl story and then “one of them dies, 
and that’s opera basically.” Harmo- 
nizing gorgeously, Williamson and 
Carrigan initially stood apart from 
one another and later moved closer 
together to join hands as they fin- 
ished the performance with a pas- 
sionate blending of voices. 

After intermission, the duo res- 
urrected the inevitably tragic boy 
meets girl story fora fanciful rendi- 
tion of several selections from 
Puccini’s “La Boheme.” As they 
began play acting across the stage, 
the pair sang with a merger of 
Williamson’s performing versatility 
with Carrigan ’s enviable vocal range. 

While successful as a pair, each 
performer also shone solo. Visiting 
Director of Choral and Vocal Activi- 



Tenor Scott Williamson and soprano 
Mary Carrigan perform Verdie's "La 
Traviata" at the Reynold’s Hall Recital. 


namo, delivered selections by 
Monteverdi with enough dramatic 
pause and passion to arouse the 
senses of even the most slumberous 
of Music Appreciation students. His 
keenly sensitive vocal range coupled 
with his innate showmanship enabled 
him to express any music with equal 
precision — whether it be Handel or 
Bernstein. 

As an adjunct professor for 
both the music and the English de- 
partment, Carrigan offered similar 
versatility. Wearing a black dress 
with pink sparkles, Carrigan’s ren- 
dition of arias from Bellini and 
Massenet exhibited her ability to dive 
from one octave to another with 
smooth perfection. 

Beard, the artistic director of 
the Reynolds Hall Recital Series, 
assistant professor of music and co- 
ordinator of keyboard activities, ac- 
companied Williamson and Carrigan 
throughout the concert. 

Sophisticated and entirely 
dressed in black. Beard’s perfor- 
mance maintained a level of concen- 
tration and absolute professional- 
ism — regardless of pesky pages or 
the absurdity of Cage’s demands. 
Under his direction, the Reynolds 
Hall Recital Series has offered a wide 
g variety of musical performance, as 
= it promotes an energy and excite- 

2G 

>. ment that sweeps through the audi- 
2 ence with contagious joy. 

£ This contagious joy con- 

cluded the evening as the three 
toasted to the audience with a very 
special, very bubbly encore. 


. . . Beard’s 
performance 
maintained a level of 
concentration and 

absolute 

professionalism — 
regardless of pesky 
pages or the absurdity 
of Cage ’s demand s. 


Romeo, Romeo Wherefore Aren’t Thou Romeo? 


by Matthew Wamsley 
Picket Staff Writer 

Let’s look past the cool moves 
that Jet Li uses in “Romeo Must 
Die.” Let’s look past the music per- 
formed by the superstar rapper 
DMX and hip-hop diva Aliah. 
"Romeo Must Die” lacked convinc- 
ing acting, and had the words “rip 
off' hanging all over it. Bottom line, 
this movie was nothing to brag 
about. 

Jet Li appears in this action 
thriller after moderate success with 
his first lead role in “The Black 
Mask.” You may also remember him 


as the tight-lipped bad guy in “Le- 
thal Weapon 4” (The guy who ripped 
Mel Gibson’s gun apart). This movie 
promised high flying action scenes, 
with fast moving hard hitting mar- 
tial arts action. The moves that Jet 
Li provided were in fact dazzling. 
However, they are not seen all the 
way through the movie and it just 
appears that he is trying to copy fel- 
low actor Jackie Chan. 

The movie takes place in Los 
Angelos and for a short time in Hong 
Kong. It teams a former Hong Kong 
policeman (Li) with an African 
American woman (Aliah) store 
owner whose father just happens to 


be a rich and naturally corrupt busi- 
nessman who wants to make his 
business legitimate. During the 
course of the movie, both individu- 
als lose a brother to be gang vio- 
lence. Seeing these two guys try to 
solve crimes automatically makes me 
think of the smash hit “Rush Hour.” 
This is not very original. 

“Romeo Must Die” is not en- 
tirely bad. Whenever a bone was be- 
ing broken the picture turned into 
just a picture of the attacker’s skel- 
etal structure and showed arms be- 
ing broken in half and spines being 
crushed. 

DMX also played a role in the 


movie as a club owner named Silk. 
Surprisingly, DMX plays a convinc- 
ing part in the movie along with 
Isaiah Washington, who plays the 
part of Aliah ’s father. 

With what this movie lacks in 
plot and originality, it makes up with 
the music by Aliah and DMX. The 
soundtrack has already been released 
and is steadily rising with the hit 
single “Try Again,” by Aliah. This 
movie looks to be designed around 
the soundtrack and it shows. The 
director Andrzej Bartkowiak did 
make it interesting enough with the 
different fight scenes that it will be- 
come a success at the video store. 



by R.M. Swope 

Picket^ Stuff Writer^ 

Jay-Z- Vol. 3. ..Life and Times of 
Shawn Carter (Roc-A-Fella 
Records) 

What can I say? When I hear a 
good album, I have to give it respect. 
If you have read any of the past 
‘What’s Poppin” columns, I am sure 
you have read my hatred of Jay- 
Hovah and his R & B influenced 
music. I never thought that Jay-Z 
was anything special and could never 
figure out what all the hype was 
about. I just thought he was a sec- 
ond rate Puff Daddy or a third-rate 
Nas. I liked the song “Hard Knock 
Life” off Volume 2, but the rest of 
the album lacked what that song 
had. ..which was a catchy, yet hard 
core beat and an incredible sample 
from the “Annie” musical. 

This album, Volume 3, picks up 
where the song, “Hard Knock Life,” 
left off. His flows and rhymeage (my 
word. ..not yours) are really tight and 
he is really coming into his own 
street-smart style. Of course, he is 
backed up by a number of guest ap- 
pearances ranging from Roc-A-Fella 
elite’s, Memphis Bleek, Amil, and as 
Beanie Sigel, as well as Mariah 
Carey, UGK, Dr. Dre and Juvenile. 


There are 15 tracks and two bonus 
tracks at the end. I take back all the 
bad things I said about Jay Z, but 
“Can I Get A...” still sucks. Sorry. 
Pick this up, because the beats are 
tight the rhymes are tight, the 
samples are tight, and the produc- 
tion by DJ Premier, Rockwilder, DJ 
Clue, Swizz Beats, etc,... is super- 
tight. Enjoy the ghetto life. 
RIYL-DMX, Gang Starr, Nas and 
Busta Rhymes. 

Grey Area - Fanbelt Algebra (Vic- 
tory Records) 

Pop. Punk. Hardcore. This 
release has it all, baby. Grey Area 
presents 12 tracks of tight melodic 
hardcore numbers in the vein of Mi- 
nor Threat, Husker Du and H20. 
Their First release was a wake up call 
to hardcore headz out there. 

You see, before mulletheads 
started influencing hardcore, punk/ 
hardcore sounded a lot like this. 
Victory, the heavy hitting label from 
Chicago, is really tearing up the 
scene with this release. This is fun, 
fun, fun! The beats range from mid- 
tempo to fast and include gang vo- 
cals, catchy riffs and thought pro- 
voking, sometimes cynical lyrics. If 
you like your punk fast and catchy, 
pick this up. 

RIYL-H2Q, Husker Du, Bad 


Brains, Warzone and CroMags. 
Outsidaz- Night Life (Ruff Life/ 
Columbia Records) 

Do you like hip hop with 
hardcore beats, sick, twisted and 
sarcastic rhymes and a FU attitude? 
I know I do. The Outsidaz are 
Young Zee. Pace Won, Az-Izz, DU, 
Yah Yah, Axe, Nawshis, Denzy and 
DJ Mahummad. Yeah, I never heard 
of them either. But, these hip hop 
headz keep it movin’ throughout the 
whole CD. There are even guest 
appearances by Rah Digga of Busta 
Rhyme’s Flipmode Squad and 
Eminem. 

The beats are raw and heavy, 
while the lyrics match the beats ex- 
actly. Imagine a beat. Not a 
Timbaland or Master P fast beat, but 
a slow heavy beat. Then imagine a 
grimy MC saying these sacred 
words, “get up in that a$$ and wreck 
shop like colon cancer.” Nice. 

These MCs are heavy like 
metal. They are sick. Sicker than 
Rich Biser pulling his groin while 
doing nude yoga and listening to 
“Tom Sawyer” by Rush. Sicker than 
a bikini contest with Bea Arthur, 
Estelle Getty, Richard Simmons, 
Missy Elliot and Fat Joe as the con- 
testants. Yuck. Pass me the barfbag, 
please. If you like throwing up, buy 


this or steal it. (remember kids, don’t 
steal. ..just take it when they ain’t 
looking) 

RIYL-Onyx, Eminem, Dr. Dre, the 
Alkaholiks and tha GraveDiggaz. 
Oasis-Standing on the Shoulders 
of Giants (Creation Records) 

This is going to be quick, but I 
had to review this. I always kind of 
liked these crazy, rule breaking, la- 
ger and ale drinking Brits, but they 
were one of my “Closet Bands.” 
These are the bands that you secretly 
listen to, but never tell anybody. 
When your friends come over, you 
toss this stuff in the closet next to 
Rob Halford, Michael Stipe and 
Freddie Mercury, if he was still alive 
today and singing in Queen. 

Anyway, Oasis was always one 
of my closet bands, along with . . 
.well, I ain’t telling you. I don’t like 
to be laughed at. Well, this album 
has 10 songs of rock guitar riffage 
and the rough voice of Liam 
Gallagher, including the new single, 
“Go Let it Out.” It isn’t far from 
their previous work, but they do in- 
corporate a lot of electronica, sounds 
and samples into their mix of Brit- 
Rock. Pick it up, ‘fore me hit you in 
the bum, mate! 

RIYL-Beatles, Blur, U2, Roll- 
ing Stones and early Rod Stewart. 
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Roots Rock the House With Hedonistic Hip-Hop Show 

cont’d from pg. 1 


vocalists explained the band’s depar- 
ture. 

“There is some low visibility up 
here, I can’t see you guys. I can’t hear 
nothing but the music. I didn’t know 
what you all be doing,” he said. “If 
you wanna see some more, just give 
me a ‘hell yeah.’” And as the audi- 
ence screamed “Hell, yeah,” Roots 
jumped into an encore that lasted al- 
most as long as the performance. 

The second performance let each 
of the musicians take a solo. The 
drummer’s solo lasted about five min- 
utes and left the stage smoking and 
brought down the house. The 
keyboardist, too, wowed the audience 
with musical talent that couldn’t be 
learned except through lessons. DJ 
Calzone, “the human turn-tablist” got 
raw with the symphonic sound of crab- 
scratching and skipping. 

The bassist too gave an incred- 


ible solo, making his bass scream and 
cry, stutter and howl. Like a magician, 
he coaxed sounds out of the instru- 
ment that this reporter has never heard 
before, even in the most hard-core of 
metal songs. 

One of the songs went, “They say 
when the Roots group play, you get 
anything you want,” a sentence that 
proved true with the high-energy per- 
formance that the brothers from Philly 
gave the audience. 

The opening band deserves an 
honorable mention. In most opening 
band cases, the audience suffers 
through badly-written lyrics and un- 
energetic stage shows. In this case, the 
opening band succeeded in breaking 
through the crowd’s coma and rocked 
the house in preparation for Roots. 

The keyboardist had the most 
amazing voice as he led the audience 
in an amazing free-style skat session. 
The lead vocalist rapped with the 


smooth grace of an impressionist, 
growling some of the lyrics as the au- 
dience cheered. And, as the band “re- 
mixed” a song to be faster and faster, 
the audience almost forgot that the 
band was only the opening band, get- 
ting down with the tight sound of the 
North Carolina group. The band dis- 
played sheer determination of the 


opening band to make the audience 
respond. 

All in all, the audience members 
really got their money’s worth — even 
those who paid the $25 that PB was 
charging at the door. The hip-hop fest 
was certainly different than what PB 
usually serves up, but made for an in- 
teresting evening of music and groove. 
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Actors Get Rude at Reynolds 


by Audrey Williams 
Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd’s Rude Mechanicals 
gave an excellent performance 
Thursday, March 30 in Reynolds 
Hall. The players, directed by Shep- 
herd College Associate Professor of 
English Dr. Betty Ellzey, performed 
scenes from selected Shakespeare 
and Middleton plays. 


The evening began with scenes 
from Thomas Middleton’s “The 
Changeling,” the story of Beatrice 
Joanna, a young woman who is 
promised to a man she despises and 
desperate to marry her true love, 
Alsemero. She devises a way to rid 
herself of her lord Vermandero. how- 
ever, things do not go as planned. 
Sarah Perry gave an excellent per- 
formance as Beatrice, while her pas- 


Rude Mechanicals perform Shakespeare s finest at the March 30 performance . 


sion and photogenic quality lit up the 
stage. 

Next, the players performed a 
very humorous scene from William 
Shakespeare’s “Henry IV,” set in a 
bar that the King’s son was known 
to frequent. The scene drew numer- 
ous laughs from the crowd with the 
H drunken humor depicted on stage. 

The Rude Mechanicals closed 


the 


with scenes from 


Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About 
% Nothing,” a popular play in which 
little events and misunderstandings 
cause much ado about . . . well, noth- 


ing. Derby Thomas showed a strong 
performance as the wronged 
Claudio, as he accused his fiance of 
her alleged affair, while James 
McNeel played a very amusing and 
sarcastic Benedick. 

The evening’s performance 
proved to be an overall impressive 
evening by the Rude Mechanicals 
and well worth the time, though it 
did go fairly late into the evening for 
a school night. Be sure to look for 
the Rude Mechanicals performance 
of “Mankind” on campus April 27- 
9 in Reynolds Hall. 


Dressed simply, steller Shepherd actors breathed new life into Shakespeare and 
Middleton in their debut_ performance. 


“Erin Brockovich” Keeps Abreast of the Competition 


by Holly Heflin 

Picket Contributing Writer 

“A Civil Action” meets “The 
Rainmaker” in the heartwarming 
drama “Erin Brockovich,” starring 
two-time Academy Award nominee 
Julia Roberts. 

With a white-trash wardrobe 
and a foul mouth, Erin Brockovich 
(Roberts) went to war with a hotshot 
factory and won. Two time divor- 
cee and mother of three young chil- 
dren, Brockovich finds herself in a 
bind when her lawyer fails to win her 
any kind of settlement in a lawsuit 
involving a car accident in which she 
was injured and faultless. With 
medical bills piled high and no health 
insurance, she begs her attorney Ed 
Masry (Albert Finney) for a job in 
his law firm. 

While attempting to file real- 
estate folders at her tiny, secluded 
desk, Brockovich stumbles upon 
medical files. Curiosity leads to in- 
vestigation, and, this time, it didn’t 
kill the cat. She discovers a local 
factory’s attempt to cover up con- 


taminated water, which was causing 
illness in local families. Because of 
Brockovich’s investigation and de- 
termination, Masry is able to land the 
largest settlement in a direct-action 
lawsuit — $333 million. This was a 
huge payoff and not a day was spent 
in trial. 

Based on a true story, this film 
is truly one of Roberts’ best. It 
achieves greatness through its genu- 
ineness and down to earth style. 
Finney and Roberts have such great 
screen chemistry that a better match 
could not possibly have been found. 
Emmy Award recipient Marg 
Helgenberger plays Donna Jensen, 
a local housewife who is stricken 
with cancer due to the contaminated 
water. Her heart-wrenching perfor- 
mance as a country mom naive to 
the lies and manipulations of the 
corporate world is capable of bring- 
ing tears to anyone’s eyes, including 
my own. To top it all off, Danny 
Devito is the producer. Who knew 
he was good for anything other than 
starring in “Taxi?” 

All in all, I give this movie three 


stars (losing one because of its re- 
semblance to “A Civil Action” and 
“The Rainmaker.”) However, if 
movies in which the good girl wins 
pull on your heart strings, catch 
“Erin Brockovich” at a local theater. 


On a different note, however, one 
can only hope that the real Erin 
Brockovich spends her large bonus 
from the case on new clothes that 
enhance her intellect more than her 
breasts. 


A Wonderful Wind Ensemble 


by Tim Kamer 

Picket Staff Writer 

The audience stood and 
cheered The Shepherd College Wind 
Ensemble March 1 6 for their perfor- 
mance of compositions by American 
masters, such as Leonard Bernstein 
and Aaron Copland. 

A listening wonder, renowned 
sax player Dale Underwood splashed 
the audience with complex, tender 
melodies during his solo in “Intro- 
duction & Samba” by Maurice 
Whitney, composed for alto sax and 
aand. The Washington Post calls 
Underwood the “Heifetz of the Alto 
Saxophone.” 

The wind ensemble opened the 
second half of the concert with the 


proud sounds of “Anchors Aweigh: 
The Song of the Navy” as a tribute 
to Underwood’s years in the United 
States Navy Band. Underwood, an 
adjunct music professor, received 
heavy applause for his performance. 

Dr. Mark McCoy enthusiasti- 
cally conducted the ensemble. 

The concert ended with the 
marvelous “Ballet Sacra” by David 
R. Holsingcr. Described as a “chal- 
lenging” piece with its multi-metric 
machinations, a beautiful part oflhe 
composition takes place when the li- 
turgical chant, “Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo” and “Quoniam tu solus 
sanctus,” harmonizes with the cen- 
tral thematic melody. The piece was 
spiritually enchanting. I didn’t want 
it to end. 


Photo by Audrey Williams 
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Baseball In Full Swing At Shepherd College This Spring 


by Jennifer Elliot t 

Picket Contributing Writer 


Spring is in the air . . . and so 
is baseball. Fans packed the stands, 
walls and lawn chairs Friday, 
March 3 1 at Fairfax Field as Shep- 
herd swept the Columbia Union 
Pioneers 8-4, 12-1. 

Under clear, sunny skies, the 
first game began and the Rams 
gave the home crowd a good show- 
ing. Mike Rubin went the distance 
in game one with an impressive 1 1 
strikeout performance. Rubin al- 
lowed four runs on three hits while 
giving, up one 
walk. 

Shepherd 
took the lead in 
the bottom of the 
first when Chris 
Black started off 
with a single. A 
walk and a stolen 
base by Adam 
Straskulic, RBI 
singles from 
Brain Tozer and Chad Blevins and 
a sacrifice fly by Tyler Gaines fol- 
lowed to push across three runs. 

The Pioneers knocked in four 
runs in the fourth on two errors, a 
hit batsman, three singles and a sac- 


rifice fly. Shepherd answered in 
their half of the fourth with three 
more runs. Chad Hartman led off 
the bottom of the inning with a full 
count single. He later stole second, 
setting up a B.J. Mercer double that 
made the score 4-4. Mercer scored 
on a Kevin Kendro single. Kendro 
then stole second and reached third 
on an error by Union catcher Buck 
Weber. Kendro scored on a single 
by Black to round out the scoring 
in the fourth. 

In the fifth, Blevins worked 
the count for a leadoff walk. Gaines 
followed with a single that pushed 
Blevins around 
to third base, set- 
ting up a Jeremy 
Hancock sacri- 
fice fly to make 
the score 7-4. 
Shepherd’s 
eighth run came 
in the sixth in- 
ning by way of a 
Kendro single 
and an error by 
the center fielder that set up a RBI 
single from Straskulic. 

Justin McCallister started 
game two and went four strong in- 
nings allowing one run, one walk 
and three hits. McCallister had two 


strikeouts on the day. Brian Bow- 
ers came in to gel some work in the 
fifth inning; giving up one hit and 
striking out three opposing hitters. 

The Rams’ offensive attack 
didn’t waste any time getting on the 
scoreboard. Kendro 
led off the game 
with a double, fol- 
lowed by two 
singles from Black 
and Straskulic. All 
three guys scored to 
pul the Rams on the 
board, 3-0. 

Shepherd 
scored two runs in 
the second. Brian Wilfong walked, 
and Todd Roberts singled to move 
him into scoring position, but was 
later caught stealing on the base 
paths. With Kendro at the plate, he 
singled in Wilfong to make the 
score 4-0. Then. Black singled and 
Straskulic came up to drive in 
Kendro with another single for the 
fifth run. 

In the top of the third, 
McCallister gave up a lead-off 
double that resulted in a run scored 
and the Rams went quietly in their 
half of the third. This was the only 
lime they went I -2-3 all afternoon. 

The excitement began again in 


the bottom half of the fifth inning 
when Shepherd batted around. 
Straskulic began the inning by 
grounding out to the first baseman. 
Chris Mathias reached base via a 
walk. Blevins followed with a 
single, but was 
thrown out on an at- 
tempt to advance. 
With Mathias in 
scoring position 
and two outs, the 
Rams rallied. 
Hartman singled in 
Mathias for the 
Rams’ sixth run. 
The next batter, 
Todd Asplen, drew a walk, fol- 
lowed by an error by the catcher 
and a single by Wilfong that scored 
both Hartman and Asplen. The 
next two batters, Roberts and 
Kendro, walked to load the bases 
for hot hitter Black. Black tripled 
to drive in all three base runners. 
Straskulic, who began the inning, 
Hied out to left field to end the route. 

The Rams beat Bridgewater 
College on Sunday, April 2, 7-5. 
Their current record is 10-10 over- 
all and 1-1 in the WVIAC. The 
Rams will face West Liberty, a con- 
ference rival on Wednesday at 
Fairfax Field. 


Mike Rubin went 
the distance in 
game one with an 
impressive eleven- 

strikeout 

performance . . . 


The Rams ’ 
offensive attack 
didn ’t waste any 
time getting on the 
board as Kendro 
led off the game 
with a double . . . 


Golf Falters on Second Day 


Lacrosse Club Licks Wounds 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd Golf finished in sixth 
place with a score of 641 in the 
WVIAC Southern Regional tourna- 
ment on April 3-4 at Pipestem State 
Park. Host Concord College took 
first place with a team total of 610 
for the two day event. 

A warm and sunny first day saw 
Shepherd post their best team round 
of the season as four Rams shot in 
the 70s. Freshman Aaron Mueller 
shot a 76 on the first day to pace the 
Rams. Team leader Jason Pierson 
with a 77 and two 79s by freshmen 
Rob Dennis and Matt Sullivan fol- 
lowed him. 

Day two saw the weather and 
the Rams falter. Shepherd posted a 
330 on the second day as several 


Shepherd golfers lost focus. “I was 
disappointed with our lack of focus 
on day two. When some scores left 
the possibility of the seventies, the 
athletes forgot the team approach 
and let a golden opportunity slip 
away,” said Coach Jacobs. 

Pierson posted a second day 79 
while Dennis shot his first double 
70’s of the season with a 77 on day 
two. The team effort finished one 
shot behind Glenville stale college 
and five behind Davis & Elkins. 

“With average performances 
we might have taken third place. I 
hope this is one of the lessons that 
are learned with maturity “ stated 
Coach Jacobs. 

Next Match is the Millersville 
Invitational April 8-9. The field will 
feature the best of the region as the 
Rams tee it up at 12:15 p.m. day one. 


by Matthew Wan is ley 
Picket Staff Writer 

The first year lacrosse club 
traveled to Froslburg on April I and 
lost to the Frostburg Bobcats 6-16, 
dropping their record to 0-4 head- 
ing into their final game against 
Shippensburg. 

The Rams struck first blood 
with Phil Smith scoring within two 
minutes of the opening face off. 
Shepherd was then held without a 
goal for the rest of the half by a 
physical and stingy Bobcat defense. 

The Bobcats fought back scor- 
ing five goals of their own to take a 
5- 1 halftime lead. 

Changes were made during 
halftime with the Rams still within 
striking distance of an upset. Shep- 
herd pulled goalie Jon Macedafrom 


goal to play attack. Gabe Leyshon 
replaced Maceda. 

The change paid off as Maceda 
chipped in with two assists at the 
attack position. 

While in goal Leyshon faced 12 
shots allowing nine goals in 15 min- 
utes before being pulled in favor of 
Kurt Van Dyke. Van Dyke faced 
seven shots and allowed only two 
goals for the rest of the game. 

The offense picked up their 
game in the second half with Jay 
Hartman scoring his first goal of the 
season and Tucker Parnell scoring 
two goals quickly. 

The club’s leading scorer, 
Smith, scored two goals in the sec- 
ond half, giving him a hat trick. 

The club’s final game will be 
visiting Shippensburg on April 15 at 
7:30 p.m. 
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As the Shepherd College Rams enjoyed the 1999-2000 season, they 
also showed great improvement after finishing the year with a 12-1 5 
overall record, we are now looking forward to another shining mo- 
ment as we get ready for 

RAM BASKETBALL CAMP 2000! 

We offer a unique and demanding program focused on developing 
confidence, mental toughness and the winner’s mindset. From the 
minute your kid walks into camp that morning to the time they leave 
for the afternoon, your kid will be in a positive environment of pure 
energy and encouragement. 

In addition the camp emphasizes specialized individual instruction as 
well as team competition. The camps are open to all boys ages 7-18. 
Sign up early to ensure a spot. 

Camp 2000 will be held at the Butcher Athletic Center. Because of the 
record number who participated last year, this year we are offering 
two sessions. Session One will be held July 10th through 13th for 
Ages 7- 1 2 from 8:00 a.m. - 1 2:00 p.m. for a cost of S85.00. Session 
Two will be held July 17th through 20th for Ages 13-18 from 8:00 
a.m. - 12:00 p.m. for a cost of $90.00. 

For more information or an application, contact Coach Denny 
Alexander at 304-876-5264 or contact Marketing Coordinator 
Monica Cutrer at 304-876-5214. 

A Softball Success for Shepherd 


by Rob Tucker 

Picket Staff Writer 


up national numbers. 

Sophomore Anna Shelton leads 
all of NCAA Division II sluggers 


Shepherd softball is on the 
move with 3 victories in their last 4 
games. After a split with Ohio Val- 
ley (9-17,9-1) on Thursday, the 
Rams rest in seventh place with a 6- 
4 conference record (13-7 overall). 

The rest ended Saturday with 
the Rams traveling to Fairmont and 
league leading Alderson-Broaddus. 
At press time neither score was avail- 
able. However, Coach Ransom has 
his squad playing with confidence as 
three Shepherd sluggers are putting 


with eight triples in 16 games while 
Sophomore Shae Sirbaugh contin- 
ues her assault on opposing pitchers 
with a .531 batting average (6 in 
NCAA Div II). First baseman 
Amanda Fleming is making a mark 
as well. She has 27 RBI’S (Runs 
Batted In) and nine hits for doubles 
in 1 8 games. Those efforts have her 
in ninth and fourth place respectively. 

Ram softball swings into action 
again on April 15 when the bobcats 
of W.V. Wesleyan come to Shepherd. 



Touching home and scoring runs is becoming common place at Shepherd as the 
Rams attempt to climb the conference ladder. 


Men's Basketball Wraps-up Season 


by Jason Kronzer 

Picks! Contributing Writer 

The Shepherd Men’s Basketball 
Team entered the first round of the 
WVIAC Tournament riding an emo- 
tional high by defeating a tough Davis 
and Elkins squad 89-80 on the road 
to finish the regular season. 

The Rams were determined to 
knock off a West Virginia State team 
that had beaten Shepherd earlier in the 
season 102-76. The referees let the 
teams play in the first half, only calling 
three fouls on Shepherd and five on 
WV State. 

Junior guard Antar Parkman led 
the Rams in the first half with 1 1 points 
and three rebounds. Senior Derrick 
Price followed Parkman with nine 
.points and three boards. Shepherd 
trailed WV Stale 46-42 at the half. 
Jevon Greene led WV State with 16 
points and 3 rebounds. 

At the half. Head Coach Denny 
Alexander rallied and inspired his team 
to go out on the floor, run the offense 
and play under control. Senior guard 
Ronnie Fitzpatrick’s intensity sparked 
Shepherd in the second half. His hard- 
nosed defense and the way he com- 
manded the offense led the Rams back. 

Fitzpatrick’s solid passing 
sparked senior Derrick Price to 15 
points in the second half. Sophomore 
Demond Tapscott knocked down 
eight points while Freshman Phil 
Stewart added 10 more. But it was 
not enough. 


WV State had three men that 
dismantled the Ram’s hopes and 
dreams. Greene ended the game with 
3 1 points while Andre Brown scored 
22. Joe Rivers also contributed by 
scoring 14 points. 

However, Shepherd remained in 
the game, tied at 86 with eight sec- 
onds to play. Jevon Green jogged the 
ball up the court and appeared to want 
to go one on one with Fitzpatrick. 
Solid Defense prevented Greene from 
getting into the lane causing him to 
back out and shoot a three pointer. 

Fitzpatrick and Parkman con- 
tested the shot. After the ball was re- 
leased, Parkman grazed Greene’s arm 
and was called for a touch foul with 
1.4 seconds remaining. The Rams 
could not believe it. 

Greene was giving the opportu- 
nity to shoot three free throws. He 
made the first, missed the second, and 
sank the third. WV State was now up 
by two with lest than 2 seconds to play. 
Shepherd had one last chance, but the 
shot taken by Price missed and the 
Rams were eliminated. 

Seniors Fitzpatrick, Price and 
Rashad Howell ended their careers 
with 1 1 points, five assists, 24 points, 
and 5 points respectively. The Rams 
will return three starters next year in 
Parkman, Tapscott, and Stewart. 

Shepherd looks forward to a bet- 
ter season next year as they say good- 
bye to this one with a 12-15 (8-12 
WVIAC) record in a tough West Vir- 
ginia conference. 


The Picket would like to recog- 
nize Antar Parkman for his 
achievements this past season as a 
member of Ram Basketball. The 
6-4 junior from District Heights, 
Md. averaged 20 points per game 
making 53 percent from the field. 
He grabbed 5.4 rebounds and 2. 1 
assists per contest. Antar was 
recognized as a First Team All- 
Conference selection. 



Correction 

The March 15 issue of the Picket suggested that Shepherd would soon 
sponsor a Track Team. J his report was in error as the Cross Country 
Team’s spring work out was misinterpreted. Currently, several Cross- 
Country runners are entering road races unattached (not representing 
Shepherd) to stay in shape for the fall sport. The college has no plans to 
incorporate Track as one of its sports anytime in the near future. 


News 


Dr. Dwyer steps 
down as the 
Honors director. 

See pg. 3 




Arts & Entertainment 



Mankind at 
Shepherd 


See pg. 15 
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Higher Ed Bill Becomes Law 


Say It Ain’t 
So, Dr. O! 

by Laura Legensky 

Picket Staff Writer 

Shepherd bids farewell to yet an- 
other foreign language professor in 
May, after French Assistant Professor 
Dr. Jean Ouedraogo leaves to pursue a 
job at a prestigious New York college. 

“It’s a lack of support. Basically, I 
haven’t been treated that well around 
the department,” Ouedraogo said of his 
decision to leave. “The Modem Lan- 
guage Department has not been given 
the support we need and deserve and I 
see no support forthcoming.” 

Ouedraogo said that he came to 
Shepherd with a resolution to rebuild the 
French program and to help instill in stu- 
dents the love and appreciation for for- 
eign languages and cultures. During 
Ouedraogo’s two-year stay at Shepherd, 
he has served as the State Advisor of 
the International Student Union, worked 
at the interfaith multi-ethnic center and 
was instrumental in beginning the French 
Club. 

“I also came here because of the 
location and the potential that I saw, but 
Shepherd has a waiting attitude that I 
cannot wait for,” Ouedraogo said. “I’m 
a doer, not just a thinker.” 

With this in mind, Ouedraogo ac- 
cepted a job in New York as an assis- 
tant French professor at the State Uni- 
versity of New York. 

“SUNY shows a sign of respect and 
appreciation for what the MLD does,” 
said Ouedraogo. “Last semester, I 
taught five French classes. At the new 
location, I will be teaching fewer classes 
and will have more time for my publi- 
cations.” Ouedraogo is currently work- 
ing on a literary criticism and a transla- 
tion book. 

Ouedraogo’s departure leaves 
many French students and the new 
French minor in the lurch, leading many 
to ask what will happen next. 

Dr. Hope Maxwell-Snyder, assis- 
tant professor and coordinator of the 
language program, said: “I’ll be conduct- 
ing a national search for Dr. 
Ouedraogo’s replacement. There will 
be French courses next year and the 
students will be fine.” 

confdon pg. 2 


by Craig Grubb 
Picket Staff Writer 

Governor Cecil H. Underwood, 
signed the higher education bill (SB 
653) into law, giving Shepherd the op- 
portunity to begin its own graduate pro- 
gram. 

The bill passed the House of Del- 
egates amid controversy when House 
Speaker Bob Kiss, D-Raleigh, killed a 
filibuster by ending discussion on the 
floor, ensuring delegates the opportu- 
nity to vote. Underwood vetoed the 
bill, citing technical reasons, and called 
a special session to fix the problems 
he specified. 

According to the bill. Shepherd may 
collaborate with another college, not nec- 


essarily in West Virginia, to begin a gradu- 
ate program. If there is enough demand 
for the program. Shepherd will slowly 
make the program more independent. 

Though this program looks prom- 
ising, it still is not guaranteed. 
“Whether or not we can do the part- 
nership arrangement probably depends 
on our receiving additional funding,” 
said Dr. David Dunlop, president of the 
college. 

The bill also sets up new standards 
of funding, making the college’s future 
budget uncertain. “But it is certainly 
possible, even likely, that Shepherd will 
receive an increase for its base bud- 
get,” Dunlop said. 

The college had hoped to receive 
cont’d on pg. 3 


Lady Rams Finish 
Fourth in Tournament 

by Ditto Chapman 

Picket Staff Writer 

The Shepherd softball team sur- 
prised everyone with an incredible 2000 
season. Last year, the Rams had six 
wins and came away with 17 victories 
this season including three in the con- 
ference tournament. As Head Coach 
Chip Ransom said with enthusiasm, “We 
more than doubled our wins and are on 
our way to being one of the better teams 
in the conference.” 

After losing their tournament 
opener 6-5 in 13 innings to Charleston 
the Rams came charging back with 
three straight victories over WVU-Tech 
(3-0), Concord (6-4), and Fairmont (4- 
1). Shepherd then fell to W. Va. 
Wesleyan 6-2 to secure fourth place. 

This young team came to the plate 
swinging. Shea Sirbaugh and Amanda 
Fleming smacked the ball around the 
field for a regular season batting aver- 
age of .460 and .457., respectively. 

Sirbaugh took the honors of most 
hits on the team with a sensational 40. 
Fleming followed her with 37. Fleming 
also took the new team record of more 
doubles than any other Ram with 14 this 
season. She also took her teammates 
home with a fabulous 40 runs batted in. 
Fleming’s slugging led her to five 
homeruns, one shy of the school record. 
Those two are just the beginning of this 
exciting ball club. Jill Hood not only led 
the team with most wins by a Rams 
pitcher, but helped her cause with 32 
hits. She also finished second on the 
team with 25 runs. Hood threw some 
heat from the mound with an amazing 
62 strikeouts. She found herself just 
seven short of the school record. 

Anna Shelton had the task of catch- 
ing all that heat behind the plate. She 
not only was the team’s excellent 
catcher, but led the team with six triples, 
which led to a .347 average. Ransom 
said, “She does a lot of things with lead- 
ership you can’t measure in stats.” 

Third base this season found itself 
occupied by two complementary play- 
ers; Natalie Cushion batted .355 and the 
good glove and arm of Nicole Gantt 
produced 12 double plays. Next to them 
cont’d on pg. 16 
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Compiled by Paula Higgins 


Commencement Speaker Announced 

Dr. Regina Barreca, professor of English literature and feminist theory at 
the University of Connecticut, will deliver the commencement address at the 
1 27th Commencement ceremony at Shepherd College. The ceremony is sched- 
uled for Saturday, May 20 at 1 :50 p.m. in the Butcher Center. 

Other commencement honorees include R. Michael O’Hara, chairman of 
the AB&C Group, Inc. in Charles Town, Dr. Linda S. Dunn, president of 
Eastern Community and Technical College in Moorefield and Kenneth Boone, 
president of Direct Marketing Associates in Baltimore and former president 
of the Shepherd College Alumni Association. Philanthropist Leonard J. 
McCormack will be awarded the President’s Medal during the nursing pin- 
ning ceremony Friday, May 1 9 for his $500,000 donation to the College Foun- 
dation in August of 1999. 

Author to Visit Shepherd 

The Community and Technical College at Shepherd will host a lecture by 
Jacki Lyden, author of “Daughter of the Queen of Sheba,” on Friday, May 5 at 
7:30 p.m. in Reynolds Hall. The fee is $5 for the general public. Counselors, 
psychologists and social workers may receive .04 contact hours for $30 and 
CEU’s are available for Shepherd students and faculty and for Jefferson and 
Berkeley County teachers. For more information, call 876-5203. 

Child CPR Class to be Offered 

As an ongoing service to the campus community and in celebration of 
National EMS Week, the Community and Technical College at Shepherd will 
be conducting a Pediatric Basic Life Support Class. The course will be held 
on Wednesday, May 17 lfom 6-9:30 p.m. in the Blue-Gray Room of the Col- 
lege Center. There is no fee for the course but to obtain a CPR card, you will 
need to submit a $1 fee at the end of the course. To pre-register, call 876- 
5203. 

Civil War Center Lecture 

The George Tyler Moore Center for the Study of the Civil War will present 
a lecture on the Fourth West Virginia Infantry on Wednesday, May 3 at 7 :30 
p.m. in the Byrd Science Center Room 108. Eric Johnson, research associate at 
the Civil War Center, will present the lecture, which is based on his work of 
entering the regiment’s records into the Center’s Civil War soldier's’ database. 
The lecture is free and open to the public. For more information, call 876-5399. 
Emeritus Club Luncheon to be Held 

The Shepherd College Alumni Association will host the Forty-fourth An- 
nual Emeritus Club Luncheon and Induction on Friday, May 19 beginning 
with a reception at 10:30 a.m. in the College Center’s Ram’s Den. Lunch will 
follow at noqn in the Ballroom. The cost is $12.50 per person and reserva- 
tions must be made by May 15. For more information call the Alumni office 
at 876-5157. 


New Chair of Business and Social Sciences 

Shepherd College has hired Dr. Joseph S. Drew as the Chair of the Division 
of Business and Social Sciences, effective as of fall 2000. Drew currently serves 
as the vice president for Academic Administration and External Affairs at South- 
eastern University. 

2000 Summer Advisement Approaches 

The office of Student Affairs is in the process of preparing for 2000 Sum- 
mer Advisement and Registration for freshmen, transfers and readmits. If you 
would like your department or organization’s brochure to be included in the 
Information Packet, please submit to our office by Friday, May 12. You will 
need to include about 1,500 pieces for the packets. 

Scholarship Announcement 

The West Virginia Safety Council is offering a $ 1 ,000 Scholarship award to 
eligible students demonstrating the highest academic achievement, community 
service and commitment towards pursuing a career in the safety, occupational 
health or environmental field. To be eligible, the student must meet all of the 
following requirements: 

A West Virginia resident at least one year prior to the date of application, a 
high school graduate or GED recipient, currently enrolled as a full-time student, 
maintain at least a 2.5 overall average, have completed at least half of the cred- 
its required for graduation and pursuing a bachelor’s degree in safety, occupa- 
tional health or environmental studies. The application deadline is Saturday, 
June 10. For more information or an application, call 304-343-3171 . 
Community and Technical College to Host Lectures 

The Community and Technical College at Shepherd will host two book 
lectures on Saturday, May 6 from 8 a.m. to noon in Reynolds Hall. Devon 
Jersilad, director of the Bread Loaf Writers Conference at Middleburg College, 
will discuss her new book Happy Hour. Teresa S. Paine, Ph.D, LPC, will speak 
^bout her book “Biofeedback: Mind/Body Medicine The Works.” The fee is 
$30 for the general public. Admission is free for Shepherd students and faculty 
and for Jefferson and Berkeley County teachers and Counselors. For more in- 
formation call 304-876-5203. 

Student Wins National Singing Award 

Shepherd College student Jessica Medina recently won first place at the 
National Association of Teachers of Singing Competition. Medina, a freshman 
music education major, is currently a member of Shepherd’s Concert Choir and 
participated in the department’s spring production of Kurt Well’s “Street Scene.” 
Division Chair Search Postponed 

The Education and Professional Studies Division Chair Search Committee 
has recommended that the search process be suspended until Fall, 2000. Presi- 
dent Dunlop and Vice President of Academic Affairs Mr. Stem have concurred 
with the recommendation. The search will recommence early in the fall of 
2000 . 


Ouedraogo Leaves, Language Program’s Future Uncertain 



French assistant professor Dr. Jean 
Ouedraogo will be leaving Shepherd to 
pursue a job in New York. 


cont’d from pg. 1 

Although Ouedraogo’s resignation 
will be a setback for the MLD, Max- 
well-Snyder foresees continued growth 
in the future with the development of 
the Spanish major and the introduction 
of other language courses. 

Student interest has a lot to do with 
courses offered. There must be at least 
10 students enrolled for a class to be 
held. 

“It’s not a matter of there not be- 
ing enough faculty, it’s a matter of there 
not being enough student interest,” said 
Maxwell-Snyder. “We’re trying to im- 
prove the image of languages at Shep- 
herd College through activities such as 
the language fair and the teaching of 


English to Hispanic inmates at the 
Roxbury Correctional Institute.” 

Dr. Mark Stern, vice president of 
academic affairs, expresses sorrow at 
Ouedraogo’s resignation. 

“I only wish that Shepherd could 
do better,” Stern said in email to 
Ouedraogo. “You are pretty accurate in 
your assessment of the shortcomings 
with regard to funding and resources 
based on funding. I believe Shepherd 
College has attracted a faculty that is 
far stronger than the dollars that sup- 
port them.” 

Ouedraogo responded to Stern by 
saying: “If you want the new person to 
stay, you have to give them a fighting 
chance. If there is commitment to build 


with personnel, we have to tap into that 
potential and allow them to change 
things for the modern languages depart- 
ment.” 
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Dwyer Steps Down, Lidgerding New Honors Director 


by Sarah Alouf 

Picket Staff Writer 


Dr. Patricia Dwyer announced in 
April that she will step down as di- 
rector of the Honors Program after 
the end of this school year. Dr. Burt 
Lidgerding has been appointed as the 
new director of the Honors Program. 

Dwyer has been the Honors Di- 
rector since January 1995. In Au- 
gust of 1 998, she took on an added 
position as Coordinator of Campus- 
wide Assessment. In this new posi- 
tion, she works with academic sup- 
port programs to create assessment 
programs within each department. 
Together they will identify learning 
goals, create ways to assess student 
learning and revise programs to cre- 
ate a better learning atmosphere. 
Dwyer also plans and administers the 
state-mandated Collegiate Assess- 
ment of Academic Proficiency. 

As Coordinator of Campus- 
wide Assessment, Dwyer hopes to 


deepen understanding of the assess- 
ment process and bridge the gap 
between student affairs and aca- 
demic affairs. She would also like 
to promote workshops for assess- 
ment, create a newsletter, further 
develop the website and introduce 
more cross-discipline activities. 

The decision to give up the Hon- 
ors Program was a difficult one for 
her. Both jobs are demanding, and 
tackling both have been difficult. 
Dwyer chose to give up the Honors 
Program because it is very stable at 
this point. The Honors Program is 
now offering more classes than it ever 
has before and the program is grow- 
ing. She said, “Every program needs 
new energy and a new look.” She 
wants to be able to concentrate on 
getting the assessment program in a 
solid position. 

Lidgerding has been recom- 
mended by the Advisory Board to be 
the new Honors Program director. 
He is an associate professor in the bi- 


Washington Gateway Interns 


by Jamie Crouse 

Picket Staff Writer 

How would you feel about taking a 
break from the daily routine of classes 
with being in Washington, D.C. or Bal- 
timore working at a big radio station or 
a senator’s office for four days out of 
the week? Sounds interesting? Well, it’s 
all available to you as a Shepherd stu- 
dent through the Washington Gateway 
Internship Program. 

Students receive a total of 1 5 credit 
hours for their efforts — 12 for the in- 
ternship itself and three for a seminar 
class with Dr. John Adams, the current 
head of the program. The seminar takes 
place on Friday and provides a time for 
reflection. “We usually have coffee and 
doughnuts and we discuss the week,” 
Adams notes. “I really encourage re- 
flective thought to try to make sense of 
what has happened.” 

Four students are working as Gate- 
way interns this semester. Amy Macom 
works for the United States Telecom- 
munications Training Institute. 

Melissa Nelson works with 98 
ROCK, a radio station in the heart of 
Baltimore. She works all aspects of the 
job from production to marketing. 

Sarah Reaves teaches children 
about wildlife identification and pre- 
serves the banks of the Potomac with 
the Potomac Conservancy. 


Last but not least, Leslie White in- 
terns with the People for the American 
Way, an advocacy group located in 
Washington D.C. Leslie says she 
learned from her experience “that you 
have to stick with things whether you 
like them or not.” 

These four young women will be 
graduating in May and jumping right into 
the work force. Macom encourages 
people to do a Gateway internship their 
last semester because it gets you out in 
the world. Reaves agrees, saying that 
doing an internship right before gradu- 
ation is a “good transition.” 

There is money available for those 
who think taking a semester off would 
be too much of a financial strain. Each 
intern automatically receives $750 from 
the Gateway fund. Tuition waivers are 
another option for two interns. The 
Washington Gateway committee selects 
a student from each of the divisions of 
the college to receive an additional $750 
scholarship. 

From Senator Robb’s office and 
U.S. Congressman Wise’s office to the 
Children’s Defense Fund to U.S. Viet- 
nam Trade Council to the Library of 
Congress, many different job fields have 
been explored through the Washington 
Gateway internship program. If you are 
interested, stop by the Career Devel- 
opment Center in the College Center 
for more information. 


ology department. Lidgerding is very 
excited about the new position and 
Dwyer has high hopes for the 
program’s progress under his direc- 
tion. She will work with Lidgerding 
to make the transition a smooth one. 

Though Dwyer will no longer be 
in charge of the Honors Program, 
she still has many dreams for it. She 
would like to see more honors stu- 



dents complete the honors thesis and 
she will work with Lidgerding to pro- 
mote and facilitate the process. She 
would also like to see a study- 
abroad program develop and new 
courses from all disciplines. 

When asked if she will still be 
available to honors students, Dwyer 
said, “I will always be available for 
anyone.” She will still be very much 
involved in the Honors Program in a 
variety of ways. She will still teach 
honors courses, and she will serve 
on the Honors Advisory Board. 

Dwyer is looking forward to 

spending more time developing the 

assessment program now that it has 

been introduced. She will miss the 

Honors Program, especially the stu- 

•o dents. “I will miss the close contact 

f with the students,” - she said. “I will 

c5 miss talking with them about their 

S dreams and goals.” She hopes to 

>, maintain this closeness through as- 

2 sessment and the honors courses she 
C 

£ teaches. 


New Funding for Shepherd 


cont’d from pg. 1 

funding based solely on peer institutions, 
that would point out the disparity with 
which Shepherd is funded compared 
to similar colleges. The initial report 
of the bill is based on suggested peers 
that would give Shepherd approxi- 
mately $5 million in additional funding. 

The new funding system is based 
on sustained support, incentives to 
make the college focus on state priori- 
ties, a research challenge, community 
colleges and peer institutions. The 
present funding system is based solely 
on enrollment and has received much 
criticism. 

The confusion surrounding the bill 
goes further when the new governing 
system is taken into account. Pres- 
ently there are two governing boards. 


the Board of Directors that governs 
state colleges and the Board of Trust- 
ees which governs the universities. 
The Higher Education Policy Commis- 
sion and local institutional governing 
boards will replace this system. 

The college fears that Shepherd 
will fund the new local board, unlike 
the present governing boards which 
come out of the state budget. The bill 
is vague in this respect and does not 
suggest how the boards are to be 
funded. 

Even with the drawbacks and un- 
certainties within the bill, many are op- 
timistic about the future of Shepherd. 
“[The new bill] offers many new op- 
portunities for Shepherd, and that is ex- 
citing,” said Delegate John Doyle, D- 
Jefferson. 
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Second Homelessness Lecture Brings New Issues to Light 


by Holly Heflin 
Picket Staff Writer 


Joanna Jackson is a “normal” 
woman with a “normal” life. She pays 
the bills, cleans the house and probably 
works 40 hours a week. She also be- 
came homeless in 1 996 as the result of 
a crack addiction. 

Larry Hamilton is an intelligent man 
from Washington, D.C. He graduated 
from the University of Maryland in 1978 
with a bachelor of arts degree and went 
into the car business. He came out of 
the closet after leaving the car business 
and received no support from home. He 
took a low paying job in Washington, 
D.C. and soon after, he ended up on 
the streets. 

In a program presented on Mon- 
day night, April 17 arranged by the 
Capstone students, these two people told 
a considerable audience how they 
battled with homelessness and won. 
Before these people delivered their sto- 
ries, however, Steve Brady, Speakers 
Bureau Coordinator for the National 
Coalition for the Homeless, presented 
a slide show titled “Faces of 
Homelessness” which gave a visual 
story of homelessness and included a 
few statistics. Some audience mem- 
bers were shocked that the faces in the 
slides looked just like everyone else. Not 
every homeless person is a stereotypi- 
cal case. 


In fact, 7.4 percent of Americans 
will be homeless at some point in their 
lives, and 27 percent of the homeless 
population are children. The number 
one cause of homelessness is the lack 
of affordable housing. 

The message that Jackson and 
Hamilton delivered on Monday night was 
quite simple: homelessness can happen 
to anyone, regardless of age, race, sexu- 
ality, or social class. Jackson, known 
as the “book worm” in high school, was 
once part owner of a very successful 
janitorial business. Soon, however, al- 
cohol took over her life. She became a 
go-go dancer, sold her share of the com- 
pany and moved back to Washington, 
D.C. 

“If you had crack or beer, you could 
come to my home,” she said. Her rent 
was used to pay dealers for what she 
had smoked up. Late and nonexistent 
rent led to an eviction notice and in 1 996, 
Jackson found herself on the streets. 
She landed in a shelter, where a fellow 
inhabitant raped her. However, she 
sought counseling and began searching 
for new endeavors. Jackson’s final 
message was that drugs are an easy 
thing to get into, but a hell of a thing to 
get out of. 

Hamilton is not the stereotypical 
homeless person either. He is the 
holder of a college degree and some- 
how ended up on the street. Hamilton 
is a homosexual, and when he came 


out of the closet to his parents, they 
were not supportive. He soon became 
depressed and realized that he wanted 
a new life, so he moved to Washing- 
ton, D.C, working for $5.25 an hour. 
The average one-bedroom apartment 
in the District costs $699 per month 
and Larry’s lack of funding tor an 
apartment brought him to the streets. 
He tried living in a shelter and founded 
that it wasn’t to his liking. “It was very 
bizarre, with a lot of rules, so I chose 
to live on the streets,” he said. He 
moved into the bottom floor of an of- 
fice building and lived there for about 
a year. He visited George Washing- 
ton Hospital when he had reached the 
end of his rope, where he was treated 
for depression and was not released 


until he was well. Now, he has his 
own apartment and he pays his own 
bills. He laughed and said, “It feels 
funny paying bills now, because I hadn’t 
paid them in so long.” 

After Hamilton and Jackson fin- 
ished speaking, Trade Welsh of Com- 
munity Networks, Inc. described to the 
audience some of the services that she 
is involved with in the Martinsburg area. 
Community Networks is in charge of 
the Bethany House, a shelter for women 
and children as other shelters designed 
to help the less fortunate. 

Sandy Stroech, coordinator of com- 
munity services at Shepherd, brought 
the evening to a close by explaining how 
students can be involved in helping the 
community. 
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Joanna Jackson and Larry Hamilton discuss the horrors of homelessness. 


Incoming! World War I Class Offered this Fall 


by Jessica Trapp 
Picket Staff Writer 


Shepherd’s history department will 
be sending students into the line of Fire 
this fall with a double whammy course 
in World War I. 

The new World War I course is 
team-taught by history professors 
Anders Henriksson and Mark Snell. 
Included in the course description is an 
optional three-credit travel practicum to 
Belgium and France. Enrollment in the 
practicum or the course is not a require- 
ment for the trip, which is scheduled 
during Thanksgiving break. There is 
room for up to 40 travelers; all those 
interested are eligible. 

Henriksson says that the group will 
spend two free days in Paris and the 
remaining time will be spent in Belgium. 
Including airfare, hotel accommodations 
and meals, the trip will cost around 
$1,300. 

The actual World War I course will 
cover the war in the widest context. So- 
cioeconomic, military and political as- 
pects of the war will be discussed in 


team-taught lectures and discussions. 
Henriksson will specialize in European 
history while Snell will concentrate on 
military tactics and the American per- 
spective of the war. Their areas of spe- 
cialization complement one another in 
a way that provides a unique wealth of 
information for class lecture and dis- 
cussion. 

The group will go on professionally 
guided tours to the great battlefields of 
the Western front. Some of the battle- 
fields included in the tour are Argonne, 
Marne, Somme and Ypres. Students 
enrolled in the practicum are required 
to visit the sites while learning some his- 
tory of World War I. Henriksson says 
students will have to keep a daily travel 
log to record their experiences and 
thoughts while on the educational trip. 

Henriksson says that the material 
covered in this course is relevant due to 
the number of transformational events 
that occurred during and after World War 
I. The Holocaust, Russian Revolution, 
social changes and the emergence of the 
United States as a world power all took 
plac$ as a result of World. War I. A 


course dedicated to these issues and 
events was found necessary by the staff 
and faculty in the history department. 

This is the first trip that the history 
department has sponsored since their 
1994 trip to Hungary. That trip was 
sponsored in conjunction with the now 
defunct Global Horizons program which 
was headed by Dr. Linda Tate and con- 
centrated on lec- 
tures, programs 
and trips about dif- 
ferent countries 
and their cultures. 

The course is 
listed in the fall 
schedule as HIST 
399 and the 
practicum is 
listed as HIST 
199. Meetings 
for the travel 
practicum will 
begin on May 1 at 
3:10 p.m. in the 
Blue-Gray Room 
of the College 
Center. More. 


meetings to discuss payment schedules, 
passports and the logistics of the trip 
are being scheduled for anyone inter- 
ested. 

Students interested in the course or 
the travel practicum can direct their 
questions to Henriksson or Snell. 
Henriksson can be reached at 876-5329 
and Snell can be reached at 876-5429. 


TEE OFF AND SAVE 

With The 2000 
GULF PRIVILEGE CARD 



Now Featuring Hawthorne 
Valley. Canaan Valley and 10 
Myrtle Beach 6olf Coursesl 

Just $45 gets golfers free 
greens fees at 49 of West 
Virginia's Finest Golf Courses 

1-80O-LUN&-US4 in WV 

Visa MasterCard and Discover accepted 


AMERICAN LUNG ASSOCIATION. 
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Media Lies and Mumia: Did They Get it Right? 

Many in the audience brought Internet 


by Justin Snead 
Picket Staff Writer 


The media has systematically lied to 
students, according to Dan Flynn, ex- 
ecutive director of Accuracy in 
Academia. His April 17 lecture at Shep- 
herd College focused on the case of con- 
victed “cop killer” Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
sentenced to die in August. 

“If Mumia didn ’ t exist his fol lowers 
would have invented him,” Flynn says. 
He accuses these followers of using 
Jamal as a political platform to espouse 
their own views, namely Marxism. Flynn 
likens the supporters of Sacco and 
Vanzeti and the Rosenberg’s to Jamal’s 
supporters. “They are more interested 
in indicting American culture than look- 
ing at the facts of the case,” Flynn says. 

The facts of the case are where the 
controversy begins. On a chilly predawn 
morning in December 1981 a Philadel- 
phia police officer pulled over a reckless 
driver. An altercation ensued. A nearby 
cabdriver, Jamal, recognized the reck- 
less dri ver as his elder brother and joined 
the fight. Shots were fired. Daniel 
Faulkner, the twenty-five year old officer, 
was shot in the back and face. Before 
the fatal bullet was fired, Faulkner was 
able to shoot Jamal in the chest. Within 
minutes Jamal was arrested. Six months 


later Jamal went to trial before a jury of 
1 0 whites and two African Americans, 
was accused of murder, and sentenced 
to death. 

In the nineties, Jamal published sev- 
eral books and did a series of interviews 
forNational Public Radio, which gained 
wide media attention. At this point, Flynn 
argues, Jamal became a puppet for left- 
ist interest groups. 

Flynn ’sown interest group, Accuracy 
in Academia, is a conservative nonprofit 
organization based in Washington, D.C. 
Flynn briefly explained that AIA “tries to 
expose classroom bias.” He neglected to 
mention AIA’s ominous mission statement 
(available at www.academia.org) to 
counter the threat “by a progressive ideo- 
logical orthodoxy, pervasive in the intel- 
lectual community, which degrades pro- 
fessional standards in teaching and schol- 
arship, and inhibits speech and research 
which contradict orthodox views.” 

Neither did Fly nn mention other lec- 
tures in the AIA lecture series, which in- 
clude “More Guns, Less Crime” and 
“Racism is Not the Problem: Why Mar- 
tin Luther King Got It Half Right.” Last 
February Flynn gave the commencement 
address at AIA’s “Rethinking McCar- 
thy” conference, in which he attempted 
to vindicate former Senator Joe McCar- 
thy for his communist witch hunts. 


Flynn also said nothing of AIA’s 
monthly watchdog paper, Campus Re- 
port, that documents and publ icizes po- 
litical bias in academia. The majority of 
these articles concern attacks on con- 
servative institutions. 

In fact, Flynn never uttered the words 
“conservative” or “liberal” in his Jamal 
speech. When asked by an audience 
member if he supported the death pen- 
alty, Flynn skirted the question, giving no 
coherent answer. 

Of the 20 people attending the lec- 
ture, half were African-American and 
nearly all had come in support of Jamal. 



Mumia Abu-Jamal faces execution in 
August. Dan Flynn is sure that he did it, 
others aren V so sure. 


transcripts of trial evidence ready to con- 
test anticipated conservative propa- 
ganda. “I was expecting a right-wing 
bigot,” said Dan Eades of Flynn. Eades 
noticed that Flynn was guarded about 
his personal politics. 

Flynn presented trial evidence point 
by point and challenged several promi- 
nently held views on the case. However, 
Flynn made no mention of the racial ten- 
sion that had reached a boiling point in 
1981 Philadelphia where over a dozen 
African-Americans had lost their lives to 
police brutality in the previous half-decade. 

Flynn also made discrediting attacks 
on Jamal, referring to the convict’s views 
and personal behaviors as “crazy” and 
“nuts.” 

After the lecture a half-hour question- 
and-answer session ensued. Citing pas- 
sages from their Internet pages, audience 
9 members hurled impassioned arguments 
I at the guest speaker. Flynn, calmly and 
| guardedly dismantled, dodged or blatantly 
| ignored the arguments, 
o In the end, neither side was much 
| persuaded by the other. Flynn believes 
g that Jamal was “sentenced because he 
| murdered a policeman.” The consensus 
^ of most of the audience is that racism 
tainted Jamal’s trial and should be retried 
in court. 


Self-Enforced 


by Danny McCaslin 
Picket Staff Writer 

In a speech given in the Shaw Hall 
study lounge, author Roger Newman 
stated that modem censorship was pri- 
vately enforced. 

“From the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America on, organizations have 
censored themselves in order to stop the 
government from doing it,” Newman said. 

The co-author of “Banned Movies,” 
Newman, an expert on censorship, spoke 
to Dr. James Lewin’s journalism class 
and to a small group in Shaw on Monday, 
April 17. 

Newman spoke on different forms 
of censorship, including a group known 
as the Peoples Institute that specialized 
in regulating peepshows and nickelode- 
ons in the early days of the film industry. 
The Institute then began to make “sug- 
gestions” to theaters about which movies 
to show. D.W. Griffeth’s epic film “Birth 
of a Nation” is the most banned film of 
all time because of these groups. 

The last censorship board was in the 
state of Maryland. The board disbanded 


Censorship 

in 1984. The MPA A still regulates mov- 
ies, as Newman states, to “save” impres- 
sionable children. 

“There has always been a fear that 
comics and films would lead to a lessen- 
ing of moral standards,” Newman said. 

Today, in the age of the Internet, there 
are filtering programs that can stop chil- 
dren from viewing questionable material. 
However, these programs are grossly in- 
accurate. For example, the BESS filter- 
ing program will not display websites with 
the word “Titanic” because of the first 
three letters. In New York school filter- 
ing programs, war and Shakespeare are 
banned because they are too violent. 

According to Newman, there is no 
way that a government can ban a world- 
wide entity like the Internet. However, 
the European Union has been discussing 
a ratings system that will warn people of 
inappropriate material. Until a good fil- 
tering system or a ratings system is cre- 
ated, Newman believes that there will not 
be a ban on Internet activities. 

“You can have a community moral- 
ity,” Newman says, “But it’s for individu- 
als to decide what happens.” 


Get Certified! Information Technology 
Training at Shepherd College.. .Classes 
Start June 5! 



Shepherd College, in partnership with I/Tech - a national 
Information Technology Training company with more 
than 1 ,000 instructors nationwide - is pleased to offer 
these new Information Technology certification pro- 
grams: 


COMPUTING 
TECHNOLOGY 
I H 0 USTfl Y 
ASSOCIATION 

JV+ 


Cf RTIFtCATIQM 


Microsoft Certified Systems Engineer (MCSE) 

Learn how lo plan, implement, and support Microsoft networks. 

Windows 2000 day classes available June 12! 

CompTIA A+ Certified Computer Technician 

Become a successful computer service technician able to 
upgrade, repair, and troubleshoot PC’s, and much, much more. 


Evening and Weekend Glasses • Financial Aid Available 
Limited Seating • Enroll Now 


2 Free Intormation Sessions 


May 8 & May 15 @ 7:00 p.m. 
Room 108, Robert C. Byrd 
Science Center 


Shepherd College 

http://www.shepherd.wvnet.edu/ 


For more information call: 304.876.5203 
HagerstownAVincherstorercall: 800.344.5231, ext. 5203 
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The Pickej Editorial 

A Good Woman Looks Back: Four Years as a Shepherd Student 


It’s been four years — four years 
and I’m graduating. As this is my last 
editorial, I’ve decided there are some 
issues that I’ve noticed need immedi- 
ate attention. 

We claim to be a public, liberal arts 
school. Enrollment demands and bud- 
get limitations aside, Shepherd must 
make some definitive choices if it is to 
continue to identify itself as a liberal arts 
college. Regardless of its entertainment 
value, what does the CAC trailer park 
signify to prospective art and music stu- 
dents? As the hiring of adjunct faculty 
becomes a popular trend nationwide, will 
Shepherd replace the vacancies in its full- 
time tenure track positions with full-time 
professors or stock up on adjuncts? 

Then there’s the issue of foreign 
languages, which absolutely demands 
addressing. Dr. Ouedraogo’s departure 
this semester leaves the French minor, 
its students and the entire language pro- 
gram in question. Ouedraogo’s deci- 
sion, the decision of a fine and very in- 
volved educator, sends a message to 
Shepherd administrators: appreciate 
good professors and support their pro- 
grams or they will go to places that do. 

We need to dedicate ourselves to 
the importance of foreign languages and 
we need to do this by pushing the pro- 


gram to stand on its own with full-time 
professors other than overworked Dr. 
Maxwell-Snyder. Shepherd needs to 
recognize and reinforce the tentative 
path of our languages, especially Ger- 
man and French. 

I know that Shepherd can success- 
fully attend to these concerns because 
I’ve seen many significant improve- 
ments over the years. Because of the 
student cries two years ago, Shepherd 
rearranged the entire Financial Aid Of- 
fice and hired the capable Elizabeth 
Sturm. After the SGA-led campaign 
against RLO last year, Shepherd again 
rearranged the RLO office by replac- 
ing Jack and Sandy Castle with Harry 
Young and the new Area Coordinators 
Woodbrey and Coontz. 

Likewise, Shepherd students 
wanted an Environmental Studies ma- 
jor and, within a few years, it’s one of 
the hottest areas of study on campus — 
not to mention it helped to create many 
active student groups and organizations. 
Remember last year when the SEO 
dumped tons of aluminum cans on the 
front lawn of Ikenberry? Thanks SEO 
for that college memory! 

Even the Picket has improved over 
the last four years! When I was a fresh- 
man, the paper consisted of highly licen- 


tious editorializing, barely any photo- 
graphs, poor campus coverage and even 
worse grammar. Today, we strive to give 
student concerns a voice and to cover a 
stronger variety of campus events — from 
academia to student issues to sports and 
arts and entertainment. Okay, I admit it. 
The A & E section has grown tremen- 
dously since I took over as editor; how- 
ever, I refuse to apologize because it’s 
been terribly scanty over the years and 
deserved improving. 

New organizations are popping up 
all over campus and many of them have 
serious intentions. We’ve got many 
organizations dedicated to multicultural 
issues and equality and students pro- 
moting volunteer programs. We’ve got 
everything from the Optimists Club to 
ACM to SOS to AAH to AHA (I think 
I’m in at least one, if not both of those). 
DISCLAIMER: Only a few superstar 
students run all these incredible and 
sometimes indecipherable organizations. 
While more students are involved with 
the campus and its politics, (as in the 
student debate over the recent SGA 
elections) these students consist of only 
a small fraction of the larger student 
population. Often, our organizations 
continuously struggle with low member- 
ship and cannot fulfill their potential. 


Some organizations fall by the wayside 
when their strong student leaders gradu- 
ate, or when their strong leaders are 
also .strong leaders of BMX or DDT or 
STD or other such acronyms. This 
strain on the superstar student serves 
to diminish the overall power-punch of 
his or her leadership. 

While these issues have concerned 
me both personally and professionally, 
I could not even imagine receiving a bet- 
ter education anywhere but Shepherd. 
I have met and befriended many incred- 
ible, hardworking and inspirational 
teachers. I have also met and be- 
friended many incredible, hardworking 
and inspirational students. Why do we 
come here and why do we choose to 
stay? I really don’t know. Maybe it’s 
the water or the “great scenery so close 
to D.C.,” or maybe it’s the fact that 
Tony’s, Ed’s and the Mecklenberg are 
all conveniently located on German 
Street. Regardless of the reasoning, 
I’m glad I stayed here to receive my 
education and I’m equally as glad that 
so many other influential faculty, staff 
and students did the same. 

Thank you for sharing in the experience, 

Amanda Morgan 

Ex- Picket Editor and Temporarily 
Out-of-Service Superstar Student 


If I Knew Then What I Know Now: It Seemed so Long Ago 


by Paula Higgins 
Picket Staff Writer 

As my five years at Shepherd Col- 
lege are coming to a close, I have spent 
a lot of time reflecting on my accom- 
plishments as an individual, the ways 
in which I have grown as a person and 
what I have learned as a student. 
When I think back to that scared 18- 
year-old who arrived here in the fall 
of 1995, 1 remember the girl I used to 
be. 

Throughout my college career, I 
think I spend most of my time sleep- 


ing, procrastinating and running my 
mouth until five in the morning. Aside 
from this semester (it’s amazing what 
the thought of graduation can do to 
you), class was just something I had — 
not something I actually went to. I 
know I missed out on some of Dr. 
Lewin’s great lectures and class dis- 
cussions on “Hamlet,’’ Dr. Warburton’s 
enchanting chemistry experiments and 
even those exciting wallyball games at 
9 a.m. with Coach Casteel. But I did 
what I had to do to get by. And I 
learned something. 

Going away to college for me 


wasn’t just about learning what I could 
from books and instructors. Yeah, I 
hope to walk away from this town with 
a degree that I believe I have earned; 
but, more importantly, I know I am 
walking away with an experience that 
has changed me as a person. I have 
learned more about myself in the past 
five years than I had in my previous 1 8 
years before arriving at Shaw 222. 

I now watch as the endless days of 
daydreaming, partying, pulling all 
nighters and sleeping in come to a close 
and I have to admit that I am a bit fright- 
ened. 1 once again feel like that scared 


1 8-year-old, only now I am 23 and fac- 
ing much more than being away at col- 
lege. As I believed five years ago that 
Northern High School prepared me well 
for Shepherd College, I firmly believe 
now that Shepherd College has prepared 
me well for whatever comes my way. 
Yeah, I skipped some classes; I finished 
some papers a few hours before they 
were due (my grades often reflected 
it). I probably spent more time goofing 
off than I did studying. And, as we all 
know, I’ve made my fair share of mis- 
takes. But if I knew then what I know 
now, I wouldn’t change a thing. 
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New SGA President Speaks 


by James McNeel 
SGA President 

Greetings. As many of you know, 
or, judging by the SGA election turn- 
out, maybe you don’t know, I was 
elected to the position of President of 
the Student Government Association. 

Starting with this final issue of the 
Picket for this semester, and then 
throughout all of next year, I will be writ- 
ing a column addressing the issues, 
ideas, activities and opportunities that 
come up before SGA. I also hope to 
use this as a vehicle to inform the stu- 
dent body as a whole what exactly it is 
we do for you. 

This column will be just one of 
many methods I intend to employ 
which will increase the communication 
and dialogue between students here at 
Shepherd. I deeply feel that a major- 
ity of the students at this school either 
don’t know what’s going on or don’t 
care. I believe that the responsibility 
to get those people involved lies in the 
hands of your student leaders. 

In the next year, this school WILL 
have a more unified and informed stu- 
dent body. It WILL have a student 
body that is active and involved. By 
this time next year, I intend to have the 
word “apathy” gone from our vernacu- 
lar. We, the students, have the oppor- 
tunity and the resources to be a pow- 
erful group on campus if we so choose. 
I want that very badly. 

As your new board is just begin- 
ning to get settled into their positions, 
we haven’t yet put together an exten- 
sive TO DO list for our term — but be- 
low are some of the ideas I’ve been 
tossing around. 

• To rewrite, reorganize and re- 
ratify our Student Government consti- 


tution. 

• To improve the election process — 
all facets of it from organization, voting 
procedure, to candidate recruitment. 

• To make SGA more visible I want 
SGA representatives to be at every 
event sponsored by Shepherd College, 
and also to have more events with an 
SGA stamp on them. I want Student 
Government to play a more active role 
in events at Shepherd and to be inte- 
gral in providing informative, enjoyable 
and worthwhile activities. 

• To make the weekly Senate meet- 
ings more productive and involved. I’d 
like to see presentations from various 
faculty, administration and organizations 
each week. I also want these meet- 
ings to be cohesive and professional — 
an agenda with specific time limits so 
we all can have a good idea from 
week to week how long the meetings 
will last and what to expect. 

• And, finally, for SGA to be more 
accessible to all students. We repre- 
sent over 4,000 students, but I feel that 
we’re only reaching out to a handful. I 
want this to change. I personally feel 
that this school has the potential to be 
great and that no student should ever 
leave here feeling that they did not re- 
ceive the best college experience pos- 
sible. When a student feels that way, 
then we’ve all failed. 

That’s it for now. I guarantee that 
there will be a new SGA next year. 
I’m open to your ideas, complaints and 
general questions. Please, let us know 
if we’re not serving as well as we could 
or should be. I feel that with good 
leadership and organization, we can 
improve Shepherd — if we do our part 
we can achieve great things. Have a 
wonderful summer! See you next se- 
mester. 



Taking Heads 

What changes would you like to see in extra- 
curricular activities next semester? 


by Laura Legensky 
Picket Staff Writer 

Ramal Faunteroy 
Freshman 
Sports Management Major 

I would like to see dorm 
tournaments, pool halls, more 
concerts, guest speakers, things 
offered for the whole school. 
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Njorde Wegge 
Senior 

Political Science Major 

I think it should be easier to get on a 
sports team. I think it should be on a 
volunteer basis and not on a tryout 
basis. 


Nicole Foituna 



Sophomore 


o 

Sports Comm./Management Major 



I would like to see more dances, hall 

il 

m 

socials and musical socials. 
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Charisse Russell 
Freshman 

Sports Fitness Major 

I think they should offer more 
dances, bigger bands and more 
karaoke. 


The Picket bids farewell to our 
graduating seniors. Thank you 
for all your help this year and 
good luck in the world. 

Virginia Armstrong, Photogra- Amanda Morgan, Editor 
oher, Writer Jessica Trapp, Writer 

Paula Higgins, Writer Robert Tucker, Sports Editor 

Tim Kamer, Writer Audrey Williams, Photography 

Editor 
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TKE Welcomes New Brothers 

Although many students have been busy this semester with Spring 
Rush, perhaps none have been busier than Epsilon-Xi’s Spring 2000 ini- 
tiates. For this reason, the Epsilon-Xi Chapter feels it is necessary to 
recognize these hardworking and diligent men. They are: Michael Johnson, 
Jesse Jones, Matthew Kemp, Jonathan Sachetti, Ross Shapiro, Jason 
Shinderman, Michael Tanella and Christopher Wiley. Congratulations are 
in order! 

Sigma Sigma Sigma 

On Sunday, April 1 6, members of the Beta Delta chapter of Sigma 
Sigma Sigma held a luncheon at the Clarion Hotel to celebrate the 
sorority’s 102nd anniversary. Such alumnae were in attendance as 
Mrs. Ruth Thacher. On April 15, initiation was held at the Mabel 
Lee Walton House in Woodstock, Va., which is the 
sorority’s National Headquarters. Newly initiated sisters 
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are Coleen Armstrong, Katie Berryhill, Emily Danner, Car- 
rie Earp, Maria Huddleston, Dina Palermo, Katie Tabb, 

Jessica Taueber, Jenny Vansickle and Chrissy Whitten. Sigma 
also recently held their Spring Banquet at the South Mountain Inn in 
Boonsboro, Md. 

Sigma would like to congratulate their graduating seniors: Carrie Coo- 
per, Robin Gill, Stacy Martenot, Kate McFadden, Tiffany Rexrode and 
Jessica Trapp. Good luck to these young women and may you succeed in 
all of your endeavors. Sigma is also proud to announce that Rexrode is a 
recipient of the McMurran Scholar Award. Rexrode has maintained a 3.7 
grade point average or better during her semesters at Shepherd College. 
Midnight Breakfast Returns 

Come out and enjoy the second Midnight Breakfast on Sunday, May 7 
from 1 1 :30 p.m. until 1 a.m. at the Ram’s Den in the College Center. Spon- 
sored by Student Affairs, free food and drink will be served to all full-time 
and part-time students, residents and commuters by Shepherd’s own fac- 
ulty and staff! President David Dunlop, Dr. Mark Stem, Dow Benedict, 
Don Henry, Laura Neal, Libby Sturm, Coach Alexander and many more 
members of Shepherd’s staff will be dishing out coffee and slinging eggs 
for you. 

Finals Week Library Hours 

The Scarborough Library will be open 24 hours a day during finals week 
beginning at 8 a.m. on Monday, May 8. 


Planet Shepherd 



The Harry S. Truman Scholarship 

Shepherd will nominate up ^o four candidates this fall for the presti- 
gious Truman Scholarship. The Truman Foundation offers about 80 awards 
a year, each worth $30,000, to cover the last year of undergraduate work 
and up to three years of graduate or professional study. Candidates should 
have a GPA of 3.5, must plan to graduate between December 2001 and 
August of 2002 and must be committed to a career in public service. 

Shepherd has had a finalist in three of the past four years. Interested 
students should contact Dr. Denis Woods, White Hall 32 1 , ext. 5 1 83 
(dwoods@shepherd.edu) as soon as possible. 

Sigma Alpha Iota Clothes and Food Drive 
W; The time has arrived once again. The U-haul you rented 

will be arriving shortly and you aren’t sure how you are 
going to fit all the stuff you have acquired over the 
past year. It is just not going to fit. 

Don’t worry, you aren’t alone. Sigma Alpha Iota 
will be holding their first annual food and clothing 
drive. May 8-12. Don’t take that mile-long hike to 
the huge, green, oversized dumpsters found “near” your 

dorms. Drop it off by the front door and start your summer vacation 
free of unwanted stuff. Deposit old clothes, food, unused school supplies, 
or anything you think someone may need or treasure in the huge boxes 
found in the lobby of every campus dorm. 

Honors Thesis Presentations 

Honors Thesis presentations will be held Wednesday, May 3 starting 
at 5:15 p.m. in the Cumberland Room of the College Center. You are 
invited to attend any of these presentations. For more information, please 
contact the Honors Center at 876-5244. Light refreshments will be served. 

5:15 p.m. — Allison Vaughan, Art Education, “Right-Left Discrimi- 
nation” Mentor: Prof. K.B. Basseches 

6:00 p.m. — Elizabeth Abramson, History, “The Jewish Question. 
How Many Truly Knew What the Nazi Answer Would Be?” Mentor: 
Dr. Anders Henrikkson 

6:45 p.m. — Keri Griffith, English, "The Death of a Flower” Mentor: 
Dr. Sylvia Shurbutt 

7:30 p.m. — Amanda Morgan, English, “The Experience of Mys- 
tical Light: Stories of Empowerment from the Lives of Mystic Women” 
Mentor: Dr. Patricia Dwyer 
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Reflections of This Year. Plans for the Future 


by Matthew Wamsley 
Picket Staff Writer 

As the end of the Spring semester 
comes near, many students reflect on 
the semester past and look forward to 
the summer and the future. Many stu- 
dents have talked about plans for trips 
and working. After the books are closed 
and the finals are over, many of the 
freshmen at Shepherd College will look 
back at their experiences. Here are 
some early comments. 

When asked about her First year in 
college Elizabeth Barnes smiled and 
said, “I tried a lot of new things this year 
... I really liked it.” Another freshman, 
Julie Austin talked about the difficulties 
of roommates and the other surprises 
that college can throw at you. “It was 
hard to get used to my roommate and 
all the new freedoms that I had. It was 
a bit crowded in the dorms in the begin- 
ning and I went through three room- 
mates this year.” This freshman was 
quick to add that this year was better 
than all four years of high school. 

Not all comments were good. Af- 
ter his first year at Shepherd, Gabriel 


Leyshon said, “A lot of things were frus- 
trating with the way the departments 
ran and the classes.” 

As for summer activities, most stu- 
dents plan on heading to a job right af- 
ter school lets out. Austin grit her teeth 
as she talked about her plans for the 
summer: “Working my ass off at a Wal- 
Mart in Pennsylvania. I also get to go 
to an Orioles game and I’m going to 
the beach for a week which will be the 
highlight of my summer.” 

Barnes said, “I’ll be going to sum- 
mer school full-time and working.” 
Some have plans to travel like Leyshon, 
“I’m going out west to visit some friends 
and hopefully do some more traveling.” 
When most freshmen come to col- 
lege directly from high school, teachers 
tell them to study harder because the 
professors expect more out of you. In 
Austin’s eyes, though, the professors 
were not nearly as rough as she ex- 
pected. “Everything that everybody told 
me about college was completely dif- 
ferent from what I experienced.” 
Leyshon said, ”1 had no idea what to 
expect at Shepherd, this was my first 
experience at a small school.” 


McMurran Convocation 



Cited by Rhonda Smith, Chrissy Courtney, Natasha Jerentiejczyk and Jennifer 
Thompson received the McMurran Scholars recognition as pictured above. This 
year s McMurran Scholars Convocation was held on Wednesday, April 26 before a 
packed Reynolds Hall audience. Before professors, family and fellow students, 35 
Shepherd juniors and seniors from all majors were cited by their faculty members. 
After President David Dunlop offered his welcoming address, the Vice President of 
Academic Affairs Dr. Mark Stern explained that McMurran Scholars must have at 
least a 3.7 GPA, completed at least two consecutive semesters here and been 
nominated by at least three faculty members. Congratulations to these students for 
winning Shepherds highest academic honor. 


Photo by Kara Crawford 
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A Day at the Volunteer F air 


by Kara Crawford 
Picket Staff Writer 

Do you have what it takes to be a 
volunteer? Maybe you already do your 
part for the community. 

If you did not make it to the Ram’s 
Den for the first Volunteer Fair at Shep- 
herd held on April 1 1 , then you missed 
a wonderful display of organizations. 
All of the organizations that were at the 
fair have been in contact with Shep- 
herd College for quite a while now. 


Tess Tomsic and Sandy Stroech of Stu- 
dent Community Services organized the 
fair. Recruiting volunteers for these 
organizations was the main purpose of 
the fair. Unfortunately, with summer 
right around the corner, not many stu- 
dents were stepping up to help. But 
Stroech and Tomsic say that there is 
already another Volunteer Fair in the 
works for the Fall 2000 Semester. 

The displays ranged from churches 
and mentoring to donating blood. By 
taking the time to explain the various 



A big focus when volunteering is teaching 
the future generations of the community. 



When you donate blood , you enable 
other people the recovery that they need. 



Many feel that God plays a big role in giving/caring for the lives of others. 



There were many people who volunteered their time at the fairs. 


volunteer options, these organizations were reaching out to help the community. 
Big Brothers, Big Sisters and Red Cross have bases worldwide and by giving 
some of your time YOU can make an improvement for the future generations in 
many ways. 

Get out and do your part! VOLUNTEER! 


Handicap Hazards: Student Finds Non-Accessible Campus 


by Melissa Blizzard 

Picket Staff Writer 

The lack of handicapped-accessible 
areas on campus is an appalling and ag- 
gravating desecration to the rights of the 
small number of students who suffer from 
physical limitations. 

During the few weeks that I had to 
fight my way through pedestrian and mo- 
tor traffic on crutches, I finally learned 
the true importance of handicap-accessi- 
bility in public places. Like most other 
people, I never noticed the difficulty handi- 
capped people have while maneuvering 
around campus. Sure, I pitied them, but I 
never understood the pain and trouble they 
endured. That is until I found myself hav- 
ing to learn to cross the campus on 
crutches. Then, a whole new world 
opened up to me. 

Losing the use of my left ankle was a 
frustrating and frightening experience. I 
was unsure if I could meet the great chal- 
lenge that walking on crutches poses. I 
started the battle by practicing taking steps 
across my living room floor: one step . . . 
two steps . . . crash! Learning to use these 
two beanpoles to support my weight was 
trickier than I had planned. But, after much 
tough reasoning and hard-driven determi- 
nation, I was beginning to get the hang of 
things. I walked around the house a few 
more times before I went to bed that night, 
betore I felt ready to conquer the high- 


ways and byways of Shepherd College. 

My first class was located in Knutti 
Hall in Room 210. I moaned as I gazed up 
at the foreboding flights of steps looming 
before me. I was just about to turn around 
and go back home when I met a friend 
who was willing to help me upstairs. Af- 
ter much coaxing on her part, I finally gath- 
ered up the courage to face the towering 
beast and earn a seat at the Round Table. I 
drew a deep breath and prepared myself. 

After the first flight, I was out of breath 
and in excruciating pain. My arms were 
chapped, my thigh throbbed and my left 
foot felt as if it were going to explode. I 
glanced up at the other two flights of stairs. 
I had not even come half way! 

I readied myself, caught my breath 
and looked down at the next step. I found 
a tight grip on the handles, balanced out 
my weight and plunged myself in the air, 
finally landing on the next step. Then I 
grabbed hold of the railing, which I knew 
was going to collapse under my weight, 
and catapulted myself up onto the next step. 
I glanced downward, noting the height of 
where I was standing and became dizzy. 
When I tried to hop onto the next step, I 
lost my footing and fell backward down 
three steps. By now, the pain had con- 
sumed my body. As I mulled over the 
idea of just to lying there until I died, I 
regained composure and started the pro- 
cess over. When I finally made it to class 
and joined my peers at the Round Table, I 


looked at the clock and saw that there were 
only 20 minutes of class left — just enough 
time to catch my breath before climbing 
all the way back downstairs. Now, I only 
needed to do this two more times that day. 

On my trip downstairs, I encountered 
a lady who informed me that Shepherd 
would install an elevator during the sum- 
mer. “If I had only known,” I thought, “I 
would have scheduled my injury at a later 
date. Ignorant people!” Although she 
meant well, I wondered if this polite lady 
had ever been forced to hobble up and down 
three flights of stairs on one leg. 

My next destination was the Ruth 
Scarborough Library. I was relieved that 
the building was handicapped accessible, 
yet as I drew near to it, I grew worried. 
There are two distinct entryways into the 
library: one is for '‘normal” people and is 
composed of five large cement steps, and 
the other is a concrete walkway that ex- 
tends to the side of the building, turns left 
and then leads to the door. The handi- 
capped accessible entryway is three times 
longer than the other. Perhaps this is ideal 
for individuals who use wheelchairs, but 
how can it be in the best interest of every- 
one else? 

For those few who have hopped their 
way up the steps, they can easily share 
with you the pain of falling onto an ankle, 
foot, or leg that is already injured. And 
yet, most all of them are willing to sacri- 
fice this than go on a cross-country hop- 


ping spree on one leg, which is what they 
would have to do if they chose the other 
route. It is truly sad that these individuals 
are left with no better choice than this. 
Where is the justice in this? 

Unfortunately, some members of the 
faculty believe that paying to make Shep- 
herd handicapped-accessible is an expen- 
sive waste of money. These people, who 
shall remain nameless, claim that the 
$35,000 needed to put an elevator in Knutti 
Hall could better serve students by being 
used to implement a new program fci the 
students. But what about those people who 
pay tuition and fees like everyone else, and 
do not have total access of the campus? 
Should they just be stepped on like ants as 
Shepherd utilizes new school programs? 
I always thought that Shepherd was a place 
where everyone has an equal right to a 
quality education. 

I understood Shepherd to be a place 
where the student body looks out for the 
“little guy” and stands up to protect his or 
her rights. I had confidence in this theory. 

Should changes be made to Shepherd? 
Should the student and faculty bodies stand 
up to defend a group of people who are 
being overlooked? I believe so, but this 
can only happen if people are willing to 
make a difference. It would incur a large 
amount of fees, but in the end, these 
changes would spell equality and justice — 
two things that are impossible to attach a 
price tag. 


Photos by Kara Crawford 
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Shepherd Group Visits France 

birth for a short time to a “free com- 
munity” — the reason why walls were 


by Aria Sol Charles 
Picket Staff Writer 


The French welcoming? Ab- 
solutely! 

Our group of 30 Shepherd stu- 
dents, faculty, staff and community 
members arrived in Paris the first 
Saturday of Spring break. 

I was particularly excited to visit 
the Louvre that first afternoon. Our 
whirlwind blast through the caliber of 
art we encountered served only to 
make me determined to return some- 
day to explore it all on my own. I was 
also waiting impatiently for my best 
friend from high school. Alia, to ar- 
rive on her flight from San Francisco. 

The next day we went to Paris’ 
famous Notre Dame Cathedral. 
Then Alia and I played Twister in 
front of the Eiffel Tower. I took 
great delight from using my limited 
French and 
found out how 
much fun it is to 
communicate in 
another lan- 
guage, some- 
thing that can’t 
be learned in 
class. 

I became so 
inspired by the 
French. We felt 
entirely wel- 
comed by the 
French people. 

By the end of the 
trip, I left with a 
love for the French: for their man- 
nerisms, their friendliness and their 
delight at us Americans and our 
American things. 

Next on the itinerary was 
Rouen, where Joan of Arc had been 
tried and then burned at the stake. 
We walked through narrow streets 
lined with wood-framed houses on 
a walking tour. This stop filled me 
with wonder at history on such a 
grand scale that I’ve never experi- 
enced before. 

We left Rouen and headed for 
Normandy and the D-Day beaches. 
This was a long day of reflection and 
I wrote in my journal much of the day. 

We arrived late that evening in 
St. Malo, a walled city from the 1 2th 
century. This is a town in Brittany 
known for its brave and resistant 
residents. Their revolt in 1308 gave 


ramparts in St. Malo, France. 


built around this town was to keep 
an eye on those inside, not to pro- 
tect from those outside. 

I loved this town and enjoyed 
the day trip we took the next day to 
Mont St. Michel, an island monas- 
tery dating from the 10th century. 
When the tide goes out, the island is 
surrounded by quicksand. Then we 
returned to St. Malo for the after- 
noon and a night out of drinking and 
dancing in the local pubs. 

Then it was back to Paris and 
time to say good-bye to Dr. 
Ouedraogo and the rest of the group. 

Alia and I made reservations 
that night for the TGV, France’s 
high-speed train, which took us to 
the south of France at 1 80 mph the 
next day. We arrived in Arles, some- 
what nauseous, that evening and 
were excited 
to go and eat 
at the Night 
Cafe, which 
Van Gogh 
made forever 
famous. The 
small town 
was also home 
to a Roman 
Amphitheater 
built in A.D. 
60. 

I stood 
outside the 
crumbling am- 
phitheater that 
is still used for bullfights and, look- 
ing up at a brightly indigo-teal sky, 
was in awe for what was probably 
at least 10 minutes. 

Then we wandered through a 
sixth century graveyard and contin- 
ued to discuss all-powerful time and 
elements of nature, which eventually 
destroy every living thing and all that 
we create. Our philosophical dis- 
cussions went on all night. 

Our next stop was Monaco, 
where we visited the Jacques 
Cousteau Oceanographic Museum. 
The highlight of the day was defi- 
nitely our visit to the famed Monte 
Carlo Casino. 

Nice was our final destination. 
We spent our last day of such a fan- 
tastic vacation in a very fitting way — 
lying on the rocky beach of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 



by Stephny McKown 
Picket Staff Writer 


To Tampa, With Honors 

1 Shepherd joined the dancers on the stage 

as the dinner/dancing extravaganza 

drew to a close. 

Eight honors students escaped to Friday morning, we attended the 

Tampa, Fla. to make presentations at conference for a few hours, going to pre- 
the Southern Regional Honors Con- sentat'ons that sparked our interest. There 
ference April 6-9. were so many topics, fields and regions 

The eight ladies who sauntered to choose from. Being an English major, 
down to Florida to present papers at I chose to attend a presentation given by 
the Southern Regional Honors Confer- English majors from Georgia State Col- 
ence left behind the chilly winds of the lege and University. They analyzed “The 
first week of April in Shepherdstown Hand Maiden’s Tale” in their Utopia/ 
for balmy breezes and fun. Luckily, I Distopia class and wrote monologues 
was one of the chosen few who got to from the points of view of other charac- 
put classes and homework on hold for ters in the book. Seeing what other En- 
a few days and relax in the sun-drenched, glish literature classes in the country are 
scented air of the south. doing is exciting. Seeing programs at 

Thursday evening, the two groups other schools that offer somewhat risque 
from Shepherd presented their papers, courses proves that doing so can work 
a compilation of months of writing, re- and produce fabulous results, 
writing and practicing. The first group After leaving the conference 

consisted of Chrissy Courtney, Melinda around noon, students and the two fac- 
Begley and me. This paper, “A ulty members with the group, Dr. 
Woman’s Strength: Transcending Dwyer and Dr. Ellzey, drove to St. Pe- 
Physical Boundaries,” analyzed the role tersburg to investigate the Salvador Dali 
of women in literature that we had read museum, which is situated on the wa- 
in our Honors World Literature class: terfront. After following Dali’s move- 

“TheTaleof Genji,” “The Epic of Son- ment from cubism to surrealism to a 
Jara,” “Medea,” “The Ramayana” and form known as his classical period, we 
“Eliduc.” drove back to our hotel in Brandon, Fla. 

The second group, Jenny Clifford, and paused briefly before sliding over 
Jodi Bowman, Rachel Probst, Katherine to the huge aquarium in Tampa. 
Shaffer and Melissa Windle, presented After such excitement, it was hard 

a paper titled “The Myth of Progress,” to go to &ed, so many girls were tired 
which analyzes the behavior of the he- when we had to get up to meet the buses 
roes in works by William Blake, Joseph that were taking the honors students to 
Conrad and Henrik Isben. Their theory spend a day at Busch Gardens. Riding 
is that the nature of forced production, roller coasters and shopping was much 
the advancement of patriarchy and the more fun than going to class or doing 
stubborn adherence to unattainable ide- homework. 

als is destructive to the human psyche. Finally, Sunday was upon us and 

After giving our papers, it was we had to get up early to catch our flight 
time to have fun. The conference pro- back to Baltimore, where a van from 
vided a lush dinner and entertained the Shepherd was waiting to drive us back 
immense gathering of honors students to school. Even though it was gloomy 
from colleges and universities all over and cold in Shepherdstown, I was glad 
the South with an exhibition of fiery to get back. I think Dorothy said it best 
Flamenco dancing. Some students from . . . “There’s no place like home.” 



Eight students traveled to Tampa. to present papers at an Honors conference. 


Photo courtesy of Stephnv McKown 
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Mother Nature Smiles on Earth-daytona Fest 2000 


y Justin Oldenburg 
Picket Staff Writer 


Nearly 400 people showed up to 
elebrate the earth on a day charged with 
nusic, fun and environmental education 
t the Earth-daytona Fest 2000. 

The second annual Earthday festi- 
al thrown by the Shepherd Environ- 
nental Organization was a complete 
uccess. Cold rain glazed last year’s 
•vent and a lightning storm cut the cel- 
ebration short. But despite the tribula- 
ions of last year, the SEO was eager for 
i second try. Though the weatherman 
:alled for rain all day, the sun stayed out, 
he clouds drifted by and the people kept 
howing up. The goal of the festival was 
o educate local communities and stu- 
lents about important environmental is- 
;ues. 


I 

i 


“We accomplished just that,” said 
ustin Pistore, a member of the SEO. 
‘Everyone who wanted to learn did and 
ve all had a bunch of fun celebrating 
he earth.” 

Over 24 different local and national 
•nvironmental organizations showed up 
ind talked to anyone willing to listen. 
They passed out pamphlets and fliers on 
ssues like clean water, mountain-top re- 
noval, endangered species. Corridor H 
the proposed superhighway to connect 
Elkins to Virginia) and voting for the 
nost environmentally aware candidates. 

The educational element was huge 
ind thankfully so was the crowd. The 
Towd was made up of students, loyal 
Elutch fans and folks of all ages, shapes, 
sizes and colors reached somewhere in 
he ballpark of 300 to 420 people 
hroughout the day. It would be nice to 
>ay that the major draw for the big turn- 
out was people’s desire to learn about 
xir environment, but I think most people 
showed up for the excellent music and 
t good time. The music began at 1 1 
i.m. and lasted, with a few short breaks, 
antil around 7 p.m. 

The Shepherdstonian Drummers 
kicked off the day with powerful tribal 
rhythms and some excellent didgeridoo 
(an Aboriginal wind instrument) origi- 
nals like “The BEE and the Elephant” 
by Casey Reese. Stellar Watson got up 
and did a great job of yanking the 
hungover campus out of bed with a pure 
rock’n’roll sound all their own. Just 
when the masses were on the verge of 
riot, the Todd Coyle Trio took the stage 
and calmed everyone down with some 
cool folk rock. 

This set the stage for two of the 


best bluegrass musicians in the area, 
Eldred & Ed’s Bluegrass Duo. Ed 
stayed on stage to follow up his own per- 
formance with some bootie shakin’ 
Texas blues by Little Ed and the Driv- 
ers — with a guest appearance by the 
infamous back-up singers The Off 
Beats. Then Jesse’s Sextet, a small col- 
lection of some of Shepherdstown’s 
musical elite, had folks walkin’ on air 
with the sweet sound of jazz. The Night 
Crawlers provided a traditional flavor 
with some mountain bluegrass. 

West Virginia congressional can- 
didate Ken Hechler came up on stage 
brandishing his “almost level West Vir- 
ginia” T-shirt. He spoke about the need 
for campaign reform and its effect on 
the environment. He gave his talk on 
global warming and other issues, but he 
spoke specifically about mountain-top 
removal: “This is the most devastating 
attack and rape of the environment. 
Mountains and streams, aside from the 
people, are this state’s greatest assets. 
People need to stand up and fight to pro- 
tect West Virginia.” Then, as his opener 
for Clutch, Hechler sang his remake of 
“Almost Heaven West Virginia” titled 
“Almost Level West Virginia.” 

The slightly restless crowd got 
their wish when Clutch, a contemporary 
rock n’ roll band, took the stage. Clutch 
advertised this free performance on their 
website and attracted fans from all over 
the place. Their sound mixes some ex- 
cellent talent, good song writing and a 
lot of volume and was definitely a 
crowd-pleaser and good finale to a great 
day of music and celebration. 

The music was the dominant en- 
tertainment of the day, but there were 
tricycle races going on, a kayak and a 
bunch of other cool things were raffled 
off and there was face painting and 
frisbee. There was good food to eat, 
including veggie chili and free range 
burgers from a local farmer. A couple 
of science professors got smacked in 
the face with some cream pies. The 
bird-man Frank Galvin showed up for 
the second year in a row with his col- 
lection of four owls and one red-tailed 
hawk. 

As Shepherd student Rose Sand- 
ers put it, the whole scene had a “coun- 
try fair kinda feel,” and we all had a 
bunch of fun. If you missed it, you 
missed out. I would definitely recom- 
mend that you make an effort to check 
out the festivities on Earthday 2001. 
Hopefully we’ve got a bit of a tradition 
started here. 



Three members of the SEO gear up for the tricycle race, an important part of the 
SEOs Earth Daytona Fest 


Art Department Tours Egypt 



by Virginia Armstrong 
Picket Staff Writer 

For Spring Break 2000, the 
Shepherd College art department took 
their Annual International Studies 
Tour, this time traveling to Egypt. 
Forty-two people went on this trip, 
which lasted from March 1 5 to March 
26. The group visited all of the great 
Egyptian monuments and cities and 
floated down the Nile for four days 
on a riverboat ciuise. 

The group experienced the art of 
the ancient Egyptian architects. They 
visited King Tut’s Tomb, the Temple 
of Kamak, the Great Pyramids and the 
Sphinx in Giza and the Valley of the 
Kings. In the Valley of the Kings, they 
saw the memorials of different Egyp- 
tian pharaohs. The group even got a 
little taste of King Tut’s curse. 

Cairo was also a big stop on their 
trip. The group visited the Cairo 
Museum where they saw the artifacts 


from King Tut’s Tomb, like his chari- 
ots that were placed with him for his 
afterlife. They also visited the Citadel 
and the major bazaar located next to 
it consisting of 300-400 shops. 

Rick Bruner, art department pro- 
fessor, said this trip went beyond his 
expectations and he hoped that next 
year’s journey to Italy would be just 
as exciting. Those who go to Italy 
will be traveling to Pompeii, Venice, 
Florence and Rome. The group will 
get to experience the great Renais- 
sance artists like Michaelangelo on this 
trip. They will also be able to view 
DaVinci’s “Last Supper,” which has 
been closed to the public for restora- 
tion for the past 21 years. In Rome, 
they will visit such places as the Sistine 
Chapel. This trip will take place dur- 
ing Spring Break 200 1 . 

All Shepherd students are wel- 
come to join the ait department’s Tour 
of Italy. If you are interested in the trip 
to Italy, call Rhonda Smith at 876-5294. 


The art (lepartmejit toured the Jambs & great cities of Egypt over spring break. 
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Senior Stage: Amanda Morgan, Superstar Student 


by Tim Kamer 

Picket Staff Writer 


Some might call her an over- 
achiever. Others might look at her 
as an inspiration. Professors love 
her. Her peers esteem or sneer at 
her. Amanda Morgan will be one of 
the students on May 20 sitting in the 
reserved front row seats for those 
at the top of the Class of 2000. 

Amanda’s track record is im- 
pressive: a 3.99 GPA, a McMurran 
Scholar, awarded a Phi Kappa Phi 
fellowship, honors student, editor- 
in-chief of the Picket, member of the 
“Sans Merci” editorial board, Presi- 
dent of the English Honorary Soci- 
ety Sigma Tau Delta. Long, isn’t it? 

You would think that after 
climbing the mountain of academ- 
ics, Amanda would be peering down 
from its peak at fields of opportu- 
nity. Rather, at times she finds her- 
self stumbling through valleys of dis- 
couragement, trying to find a lantern 
to see her next step. 

She applied to six graduate 
schools over Christmas break. Al- 
though all but one has accepted her. 


they have failed to offer her any fi- 
nancial support. Wary of burying 
herself in debt, Amanda became dis- 
heartened that none of the universi- 
ties had given her scholarships or 
teaching assistantship positions. 

She said, “I was convinced that 
I would be 
selling shoes 
after gradua- 
tion.” 

Amanda 
has always 
dreamed of 
graduate 
school and 
has worked 
so hard at 
Shepherd that 
she was dis- 
concerted by 
the thought of 
having to pay 
for it out of 
her own pocket. She began to search 
the Internet for jobs in publishing. 
After looking at these jobs, selling 
shoes did not look too bad. 

Recently, she applied for the 
Phi Kappa Phi fellowship and she 


nabbed it. “In no way was I count- 
ing on it,” she says. The fellowship 
props her up with seven grand to- 
ward grad school, enough to step 
through the door. Once inside, she’s 
going to hunt for more scholarships 
and teaching assistantship positions 
so she can stay 
afloat. 

“I’m prob- 
ably going to go to 
the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
They have a great 
humanities pro- 
gram ” she says. 
Amanda spent 
most of her child- 
hood and adoles- 
cence in Lancaster, 
Pa., the land of the 
Amish. She says 
she’s comfortable 
in Pennsylvania, 
that it kindles a sense of home. 
While a small child, she lived here in 
Shepherdstown until she turned six. 
It was no coincidence that she came 
to Shepherd. 

But her freshman and sopho- 


more years were like walking up and 
down slippery slopes. At first, she 
didn’t feel connected to the town or 
people here. “Melancholy” and 
“moments of insanity” made her 
want to pack her bags and split. “My 
sophomore year, I was ready to 
leave.” Amanda came to Shepherd 
as an English major, She enrolled in 
her first upper level English course 
and felt a sense of belonging. She 
poured herself into her studies. 

I asked her why she didn’t settle 
for being a “B” student, and why she 
didn’t just go through the motions. 
“I grew up with the knowledge that 
I had to earn scholarships if I wanted 
to go to college. It stuck with me. 
The only way I could go to school 
was through scholarships.” 

Amanda plans to earn an MA 
in literature. She prefers American 
literature, but she is keeping her 
mind open to other areas. She’s 
thinking of college administrative 
positions or teaching. As far as aim- 
ing for her doctorate, she says she’s 
not ready to marry academia yet. 
“I’m flirting with academia now. 
We’re carting, academia and me.” 



The Rambler ID Card! 


SUMMER TIME IS COMING! 

We’ve got new hours: 8 am to 4 pm 

Starting May 15th 

Rambler Card Office 876-KARD 

Located in the former Ram Sports Shoppe to the left of the Bookstore 

www.shepherd.edu/rambler 

Reload the Rambler at any VTS or at the Card Office 
Hours Starting May 15th : Monday-Friday 8am-4pm 

Coming soon...Deposit On-Line 
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What’s Poppin’-- Rush y Grade, Shelter, Reveille, 


by Ryan Swope 

Picket^ Staff Writer 

Rush - “Retrospective II” (Mer- 
cury Records) 

Alex Lifeson. Neil Peart. 
Geddy Lee. These are the counter- 
parts that make up Rush, the great- 
est Canadian progressive rock band 
that has ever rocked the world. They 
could be called seminal. They could 
be called genius. They could be 
called grrrrrreat. But I am just go- 
ing to call them amazing. This col- 
lection features their ‘80s smashes. 
This CD includes “Red Barchetta,” 
“Marathon,” “Limelight” and, my 
favorite song in the whole wide 
world, “Tom Sawyer.” 

They are only a threesome, but 
they can put together amazing al- 
bums and live shows. They make 
use of non-traditional rock instru- 
ments like acoustic guitars, synthe- 
sizers and electronic percussion. 
They are expanders of minds. They 
rock. I can’t say enough about 
them. Their music still inspires bands 
today. And their drummer is so 
hardcore, he has recorded their last 
few albums while dealing with can- 
cer. Rock on, Neil, and to quote 
REO Speedwagon, “keep the fire 
burning!” 

RIYL-King Crimson, Fates Warn- 
ing, Queensryche and Emerson, 
Lake and Palmer. 

Grade - “Under the Radar” (Vic- 
tory Records) 

Canada, or Canadia, as I like 


to call it, has produced another win- 
ner in the band Grade. Grade is a 
band that is much like Rush, in that 
they break traditional music barriers. 
You can’t call Grade hardcore. You 
can’t call them emo. You can’t even 
call them pop. They are all of those 
genres and so much more. These 
kids have so much heart and their 
hard work is just starting to pay off. 
I caught one of their videos on MTV 
the other night and they looked so 
cute. The girls will just die. Just 
die. You think 98 Degrees is hot, 
wait till you see these guys, ladies; 
they’ll make your heart melt. They 
are cute and they rock. What a com- 
bination. Imagine a mixture of sin- 
cerity, passion, rock, melody, emo- 
tion, catchiness, metal, hardcore, 
pop and so much more. . . I can’t 
even describe it. They are beyond 
description. This is my second fa- 
vorite band of all time under New 
Order. Totally amazing. 
RIYL-Jimmy Eat World, Hot Wa- 
ter Music, Get Up Kids, Less than 
Jake and Samiam. 

Shelter - “When 20 Summers 
Pass” (Victory Records) 

Shelter combines hardcore and 
punk music with a higher message. 
They are vegetarians and fight for 
animal rights. They also lead a posi- 
tive drug-free lifestyle. This is their 
sixth release and first on Chicago’s 
Victory Records. Ray Cappo, the 
band’s lead singer, practices yoga, 
natural medicine and eastern phi- 
losophies. He also practices the 


Krishna faith. Shelter is not run of 
the mill in thinking or music. They 
combine fast beats with shouted vo- 
cals, harmonies and tons of hooks 
and melody. They are so energetic 
and youthful sounding it would be 
hard to tell these guys have been 
doing since the mid-80s. This is a 
very positive release from a very 
uplifting band. If you are tired of 
the depressing music of Nine Inch 
Nails, Korn and Staind, give this re- 
lease a try. It will have you smiling 
in no time. 

RIYL-Better than a Thousand, Bat- 
tery, Stretch Armstrong, Grey Area 
and Civ. 

Reveille - “Laced” (Elektra) 

Hey kids, do you like rap mu- 
sic? Do you also like metal? Well, 
if you’re like me and can’t find any 
true rapmetal bands out there, pick 
this up. ..it will blow your mind. It is 
so heavy that it is sick. The vocals 
are sick. This guy has serial killer 
vocals. They will kidnap your senses 
and then murder them in a field, all 
while laughing. Ha ha ha! Sick. 
These guys have a heavy Rage 
Against the Machine sound, but they 
aren’t rip-offs at all. These guys ac- 
tually rock more than R.A.T.M. 
does. But Zach de la Rocha could 
still out-freestyle any rapper of any 
color, gang affiliation, religion, gen- 
der, sexual preference, yada, yada, 
yada. Check this out if you like to 
slam dance and knod your head at 
the same time to the insane beats and 
rhymes. Wow, the unity between 


Saves the Day 

mullet heads and hip hop headz is 
still scaring me a little bit. One last 
thing. ..Limp Bizkit sucks! 
RIYL-Downset, Shootyz Groove, 
Rage Against the Machine, Dog Eat 
Dog and Cornin’ Correct. 

Saves the Day - “Through Being 
Cool” (Equal Vision) 

Have you seen one of the many 
Gap commercials that lace the tele- 
vision screen? Well, if you have, then 
picture all the hot guys from those 
commercials. If you are picturing 
these fine young lads, then you prob- 
ably have a good idea as to what 
Saves the Day looks like. They have 
that Gap commercial/Freddie Prinze 
Jr./male model/90210 look. They 
are like a hardcore Backstreet Boys 
or something. They would probably 
kick the snot out of me for saying 
that, but it is true. I guess that they 
would want to be known more for 
their music than for their looks, so 
here is what they sound like. They 
play mid-tempo pop punk with all 
the emotion of a Hallmark card, ex- 
cept they seem very sincere. They 
singer sounds a bit young, but he 
can hold his notes very well and he 
can actually sing. The whole band 
seems very talented, actually more 
talented than most young bands to- 
day. They have a knack of writing 
very catchy, well written songs. 
Kudos boys, for looking good, and 
having the ammo to back it up. 
RIYL-Blink-182, Smoking Popes, 
Goo Goo Dolls, FenixTX and Green 
Day. 


Honors Students Exhibit Winning Work in CAC Gallery 


by Virginia Armstrong 

Picket^ Staff_ Writer^ 

Artwork lined the hallways of 
the Creati ve Arts Center to be judged 
by Kevin Dwyer for the Honors Ex- 
hibition at 1 p.m. on April 7, 2000. 

Those works chosen went on 
to be part of the Honors Exhibition, 
which opened on April 10 with a 
reception from 6:00 until 7:30 p.m. 
Those works chosen were said, by 
Dwyer, to “address the relationship 
between the individual and society, 
on an intimate level,” using “com- 
mon signs and symbols.” 

Dwyer also chose those artists 
whose work stood out the most for 


awards including “Best of Show,” 
“First Place” and two “Honorable 
Mention” awards. Donnie Searls re- 
ceived the award of “Best in Show” 
for his work illustrating “the histori- 
cal struggle between human and ma- 
chine.” Beth Herr received the First 
Place award for her photographs, 
which captured “the human presence 
in a deserted and decaying past.” 
Two “Honorable Mention” awards 
were presented, the first to Laura 
Miller, for her “dynamic combination 
of personal icons,” and the second to 
Sara Schaumburg, for her “dramatic 
statement on blind passion.” 

The show came together nicely 
and gave me the feeling of a New 


York City gallery in its composition. 
The show contained a large majority 
of photographic pieces, with a paint- 
ing and a few sculpture and 


printmaking pieces. The Honors 
Exhibition closed on April 28, but 
keep your eyes open for flyers about 
the three upcoming senior exhibitions. 
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BEAT THE RUSH! 


ORDER YOUR SUMMER & 
FALL BOOKS NOW! 


SUMMER 1 and 2 and 

FALL BOOKLIST WILL BE POSTED ON 

WWW.SHEPHERDBOOK.COM 


5/01/00 


SUMMER 1 

BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR 
PICK-UP OR DELIVERY 

9 

SUMMER 2 

BOOKS AVAILABLE FOR 
PICK-UP OR DELIVERY 


FALL 2000 BOOKS 

WILL BE AVAILABLE 
FOR PICK-UP OR DELIVERY 



SHEPHERD COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 



Your Used Book Resource & The Place For Official Sportswear & Gift Items 

Monday, Wednesday: 7:45 am - 5:00 pm 
Tuesday, Thursday: 7:45 am - 6:00 pm 
Friday: 7:45 am - 4:00 pm 
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“Mankind” Comes 


to Life 


Jazz Night had Audience Jumping 


by Tim Kamer 

Picket^ Staff_ Writer^ 

“My name is Mankind. Half 
flesh, half soul, Two forces ever 
at war with one another. And 
while my flesh is supposed to have 
the lesser role, in me it rules over 
its holy brother. This is a sad story, 
the story of my life.” 

Most likely written by an En- 
glish clergyman, players performed 
“Mankind” and other morality 
plays during the Middle Ages to 
impart spiritual lessons and to en- 
tertain. The Rude Mechanicals 
delivered a fresh, more than lively 
rendition of Mankind’s spiritual 
struggles on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday nights, April 27-29 in 
Reynolds Hall. 

They stressed the universal 
theme of “Mankind” by splitting 
Mercy, Mankind’s spiritual guide, 
into two actresses, one represent- 
ing Eastern religion, the other 
Western. From one side of the 
stage, congas pulsed out a rhythm 
that moved dancers through Indian 
steps and yoga twists. 

Mankind’s spiritual foes, New 
Guise, Nowadays, and Naught en- 
ergized the stage with outrageous 
behavior and foul speech speckled 
with modern colloquialisms that 
made the audience roar. These 
lovers of the flesh impressed the 
eyes with their befitting outfits. 
Naught (Andrew Thomas), 
yesterday’s man, stumbled around 
in a flashy ‘70s getup. Nowadays 
(George Bickey) joked about in his 
ordinary attire. And NewGuise 


(Chris Anderson), made himself up 
like a woman. 

Mischief (Krista Conchan) 
ruled this bunch with a crack of the 
whip. Mankind (Jason Murphy) at 
first looked naively upon these buf- 
foons, till they came to harass him 
while he sweated over his labor, 
tilling the earth with his trusty 
spade. Mankind won the first bout 
with sin by beating the daylights 
out of the hooligans with his spade. 

But this brought on the fury 
of the man with two horns glued 
to his head, Titivillus. Titi villus 
(Renier Prochaska) frustrated the 
pious Mankind by making his till- 
ing impossible and by making him 
take a crap during a church service. 
The unhappy Mankind threw off 
his devotion to God and laid down 
for a nap. Titivillus cast a spell 
over him, making him turn to Mis- 
chief and her hedonic consorts. 

The court of mischief swore 
Mankind in as a member, bidding 
him to do bad things. They told him 
Mercy had been hung. Mankind 
took up the pleasures of the flesh 
till Mischief almost had him hung. 
Mankind turned, weeping to 
Mercy when he discovered the 
truth. He loathed himself and wal- 
lowed in guilt. Mercy told him that 
to sin is human, and that all he 
needs to do is ask for forgiveness 
and live in moderation. He did, 
was humbled and redeemed. 

It was a pleasure to watch the 
fall and redemption of Mankind 
unfold on the stage so simply. It 
was more than fun. Bravo, Rude 
Mechanicals! 



Nowadays stands between the two Mercies to mock their goodness along with 
Naught (right). 


by Keith Bloyer 
Picket Staff Writer 

Jazz Night at Shepherd College 
had the audience members feeling 
jazzy. 

The event was held Thursday 
night, April 27 in the Frank Center 
Theater and lasted nearly two hours. 
It featured the Shepherd College 
Jazz Ensembles, Jazz Combos and 
Jazz Choir. 

The evening started off with 
The Ramblers, a vocal group, sing- 
ing “Night and Day” and “Autumn 
Leaves.” “Autumn Leaves” was a 
slow and mellow song that featured 
a string bass. 

The next group to perform was 
The Tuesday Combo. They per- 
formed “There Will Never Be An- 
other You” and “Out Of The Blue.” 
“Out Of The Blue” was written by 
Shepherd’s own Fred Hughes, direc- 
tor of the 1 2:25 Jazz Ensemble, and 
had the audience ready to jump out 


of their seats. 

The 12:25 Jazz Ensemble 
thrilled the crowd with three songs. 
One of my favorite songs of the night 
was “Horse Feathers.” It was an 
upbeat song and reminiscent of the 
big band era in jazz. 

“On Green Dolphin Street,” 
performed by The Thursday Combo 
group, was a laid back and slow 
piece that had the crowd feeling the 
blues. 

Scott Williamson, the visiting 
director of choral and vocal activi- 
ties, showed off his vocal talents 
when he teamed up with Hughes to 
perform “Anyone Can Whistle.” 

The 11:00 Jazz Ensemble 
closed out the show by performing 
the last seven songs. “Gospel John” 
started slow, changed gears and fin- 
ished fast and upbeat. One of the 
favorites of the crowd was the last 
song performed. “Shadrack” was 
fast and similar to the Austin Pow- 
ers theme song, very groovy baby! 


U-571 Could Surprise You 


by Matthew Warns ley 
Picket Staff Writer 

With great acting and equally 
great writing, “U-571” raises a 
World War II submarine from the 
shadows. The plot has been done 
before. The World War II setting 
has almost been played out, “U-57 1 ” 
is the exception. 

Just when I thought Holly- 
wood was going to give up on the 
war years of the United States, they 
go out and make a film that doesn’t 
concentrate on saying the “f- word” 
every five minutes or have topless 
women running around for no rea- 
son. This movie was great because 
it actually centered on the mission 
and the hairy situations that the 
crew had to get out of. This was 
an interesting movie from start to 
end, it had you glued to every move 
and sound. 

Lieutenant Tyler (Matthew 
McConaughey) is the main charac- 
ter in the movie with an officer ev- 
erybody calls Chief (Harvey Keitel). 
Both of these characters seem to dis- 
tance themselves from the crew in 
the opening, but both are respected 
and admired. The movie’s plot re- 


volves around Tyler’s ability to make 
the choices a captain must make. 
When things go wrong, Tyler has to 
hold the crew, the ship and even him- 
self together. Jon Bon Jovi was in 
the movie also, although I didn’t rec- 
ognize him at first without the hair. 
McConaughey stole the show in the 
end. You could feel the intensity 
coming from his character when 
depth charges were dropped or the 
worry in his voice when a torpedo 
wasn’t ready to fire when it was 
needed. 

When you look past the act- 
ing and screen writing, which were 
excellent, this movie did what 
other movies about World War II 
submarines couldn’t do. In 
Wolfgang Stevensen’s classic 
novel, “Das Boot,” the author 
failed in his attempt to make this 
genre appealing and exciting to the 
American public. Where “Das 
Boot” fails, “U-571” succeeds. 
The audience sees the power of the 
submarine in its early days of use 
and the sacrifices made to help the 
mission to succeed. This movie 
shows great action and emotion 
and will leave you breathless at the 
end. 
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The Picket 


Shepherd College’s Female 
Athletes of the Year 


by Robert Tucker 
Picket Staff Writer 


The Picket would like to recog- 
nize the hard work of every female 
athlete here at Shepherd College on 
the completion of another exciting year 
of Rams Sports. There are several la- 
dies who could become the 1 999-2000 
Shepherd College Athlete of the Year. 
We will start with the fall sport of vol- 
leyball. 

Heather Niedermeier is the5’ 10” 
sophomore from Chesapeake, Va. that 
led the West Virginia Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference in kills per game. 
In 87 games, Niedermeier had 373 kills 
for almost 4.5 kills per game. Intimi- 
dating opponents from the front row 
Niedermeier helped to lead the Rams 
to a 26-9 record and fifth place con- 
ference finish (10-4 conference 
record). She was recognized as the 
WVIAC Player for the Week of Sep- 
tember 1 -7 as well as a first team All- 
Conference Selection. 

Freshman Emily Bowles from 
Monrovia Md. led the soccer club to 
an impressive 9-4-1 season in only 
their second year of competition. 
Bowles scored 21 goals in 14 games 
including four against Salem-Teikyo 
and three each against Columbia 


Union and Mt. St. Mary’s. The club 
becomes an official team sport in the 
2000 season. 

Senior Jennifer Chapman is a 
5’8” guard from Waldorf, Md. She 
was the cornerstone for the 1999-2000 
basketball team. Chapman averaged 
over 14 points per game leading the 
Rams to an 18-8 (14-5) record and a 
third place regular season finish. She 
was recognized twice as the WVIAC 
Player of the Week as well as a first 
team All -Conference Selection. 

Shepherd softball took a dra- 
matic turn winning 1 1 more games 
than a year ago. Choosing a single 
athlete to represent this team is a diffi- 
cult chore that should probably not be 
done. However Sophomore Shea 
Sirbaugh from Berkeley Springs, 
W.Va. lead the team with a .460 bat- 
ting average. Her 40 hits in 30 regu- 
lar season games also led the squad. 
Sirbaugh was an anchor at second base 
and a leader of the team. 

These are the Picket’s nomina- 
tions for Female Athlete of the Year. 
The Shepherd College Athletes of the 
Year will be named Friday May 5th at 
the Shepherd College Sports Banquet. 
Good luck to each and every Athlete 
and thanks again for a wonderful year 
at Shepherd College. 


Softball Finishes Season 


cont'd from pg. 1 

is the short stop, Kristen Daffin who led 
the team with 17 double plays. 

That is not to take away from the 
Ram outfield. At left field. Melanie Okun 
finished with 1 8 RBI's and batting at .290. 
Chrissy Ashley plays right field, but Ran- 
som says, “She has a strong arm and could 
play anywhere with 10 RBI's and good 
instincts/' 

Katie Allnutt plays everywhere with 
positions ranging from catcher, outfield, 
pitcher and DR The DP is much like that 


of the designated hitter in baseball. She 
played that well with a batting average of 
.378. The DP of the team, Mara Kafton, 
batted a .333 and Ransom said, “She’s the 
fastest member of the team.” 

As for next season. Ransom is excited. 
He said: “Almost everyone will be back. 
Collis is the only senior, and with only two 
juniors, we should improve next year.” 

If they even come close to the turn- 
around of this season, they will be one of 
the up and coming teams of the WVIAC 
Conference. 


Male Athletes of the Year 


by Ditto Chapman 
Picket Staff Writer 


Who’s the man, or, in other 
words, who’s going to be named Shep- 
herd College Male Student Athlete of 
the Year? When it comes down to it. 
there are two Ram athletes who have 
proven themselves above and beyond 
the call of duty for their teams. These 
two individuals are Antar Parkman for 
the men’s basketball team and Damian 
Beane for the football team. Both have 
received high accolades for their ac- 
complishments. 

Parkman has been selected for 
the NCAA-Division II All-Regional 
Team. No other male basketball player 
in Shepherd’s histoiy has obtained this 
feat. He also shot over 52 percent from 
the floor, averaging 20 points a game. 


He finished the season with the sec- 
ond highest scorer title in the WVIAC. 
He also was named to the first team 
All-WVIAC squad, as well as one of 
the top candidates for Pre-Season All- 
American Honors next season. 

The Ram running back Beane 
has performed just as well for his 
team. He received the honor of be- 
ing named the WVIAC Offensive 
Player of the Year. He also is the all 
time leading rusher in WVIAC his- 
tory. Beane’s total stats for his ca- 
reer at Shepherd were 6,346 yards 
and 58 touchdowns. His statistics for 
this yemr are 1,623 yards and 13 
touchdowns. Both athletes have 
earned their right for the award of 
Shepherd College Male Student Ath- 
lete of the Year, but, unfortunately, 
there will only be one winner. 


Shepherd College 


expressly thanks the following community neighbors for allowing the use of their facilities during 
the 1999-2000 winter/spring athletic season while the Butcher Center floor was being replaced. 




Shepherdstown 
Junior High School 


Clarion Hotel 
and Conference 
Center 
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Musselman High 
School 



National Conservation 
Training Center 


Martinsburg High School 


Jefferson High 
School 
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